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INTRODUCTION. 


St. Paul, a descendant of respectable Hebrew ancestry, (Phil, 
iii. 5,) was a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, a city celebrated for its 
cultivation of literature and science, in which respect it has been 
placed on a level with Athens and Alexandria. If, in this position, 
he had not become thoroughly embued with Greek learning, he 
must, nevertheless, have obtained a sufficient acquaintance with 
it to give a tone to his intellectual character. In early life, the 
young student left his native for the holy city. There he pursued 
his Jewish studies under the direction of the learned and judicious 
Gamaliel: Acts xxii. 3. Emulous of distinction, he took the palm 
in Jewish literature and Pharisaism from all his competitors: Gal. 
i. 14. Sincerely attached to the religion of his nation, zealous for all 
the traditions of the elders, a devotee of his discernment and ardour 
could not have resided in the capital, and frequented the temple, 
all the time that the prophet of Nazareth spent in the same places 
or their vicinity, without having had his attention drawn to the 
character of this remarkable personage, to the claims which he had 
openly set up, to the doctrines which he had promulgated, and to 
the extraordinary facts by which he had proved their truth and 
divine authority, facts which his bitterest enemies did not venture 
to contradict. On such a mind these things must have made a 
strong impression. He was well acquainted with the origin and 
history of the novel sect, and knew that its principles tended to 
overthrow the dominant system of religion. With that supercili¬ 
ousness which marked the distinguished ecclesiastics of the nation, 
he regarded the Nazarenes with unmeasured contempt, and the 
degraded “people who knew not the law as accursedJohn vii. 49 
The impulse which had been given to the faith of Jesus after the 
descent of the Holy Spirit only increased his infatuated rage 
against the Christians. 
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The mental constitution of the Apostle and his religious views 
and habits were formed, therefore, under the combined influence 
of Grecian philosophy and that Jewish theology which was char¬ 
acterised by Pharisaic strictness and superstition. Thus was he 
subjected to a train of discipline which gradually prepared him to 
enter, by the powerful influence of the animating and enlightening 
Spirit of God, upon the sphere of action for which divine Provi¬ 
dence had long before marked him out: Gal. i. 15. 

It has been supposed by some writers that previously to that 
persecuting journey to Damascus which resulted in the Apostle’s 
conversion, he had been brought by reflection and experience to 
feel the inadequacy of Judaism to meet the wants of man’s moral 
nature. Olshausen makes the following representation. “The 
energy and determination of his will made him carry out his prin¬ 
ciples as a Pharisee to a fanatical extreme against the Christians ; 
and it was not till he had done this that he was possessed by that 
deep longing which this system of life could not satisfy, and which 
led him to perceive the state into which he had fallen.”* Neander 
also gives a still stronger representation of “ internal impressions 
made in opposition to his will” on his Pharisaic mind, raising 
thoughts favourable to the new religion, and “ producing an inward 
struggle repelled as Satanic suggestions.”! I am unable to per¬ 
ceive any sufficient evidence to support these views. There is no 
proof that such deep longing or agitating impressions influenced 
his mind in the manner stated by these writers. The account in 
the Acts of the Apostles contains no intimation to this effect. A 
persecuting spirit, “breathing out threatenings and slaughter,” 
characterises the agent of the Synagogue up to the very moment 
of his miraculous conversion. We have no evidence that any 
change took place in his mind favourable to sacred truth until that 
period, and this change is to be attributed wholly to divine influ¬ 
ence. Olshausen allows that “the miraculous vision, and the 
startling nature of the announcement that he who was still the 
raging opposer of the crucified was henceforth to be his messenger 
to the Gentiles, are of course to be considered as the decisive causes 
of the sudden change in his spiritual state.” This is certainly true. 
But he adds: “ At the same time, we cannot doubt, that his sin¬ 
cere striving after righteousness by the mere works of the law had 

• General Introduction to the Epistles of St Paul, p. 8. 

t Geschlchte der Pflanzung, Ac, History of the Planting of the Christian Church hy the Apostles, 
Hamburgh, 1882, Vol. I. p. 78. 
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already, though perhaps without his own consciousness, awakened 
in the depth of his soul the conviction, that his own strength could 
not attain to the fulfilment of righteousness, and this conviction 
brought with it the longing after something higher.” A partial 
preparation of mind, therefore, for the miraculous call seems to be 
presumed; and it is consistent with this supposition, that Tholuck 
on John xii. 28, 29, adduces the instance of St. Paul alone hearing 
the internal voice, (Acts xxii. 9,) in illustration of his theory, that 
this voice can only be heard when the mind is in a susceptible 
spiritual condition. The writers above quoted draw an inference 
from what they assume to be the state of mind of the zealous 
Hebrew, and then state this inference as a fact. Whereas, neither 
the condition of mind nor the inference therefrom can be proved to 
have existed, although it may be granted, that it would have been 
very reasonable to have felt the one and deduced the other. This 
state of mind, which they regard as preceding the miraculous call 
of the Apostle, ought to be placed immediately after it; and was 
probably effective during his state of blindness preceding the visit 
of Ananias. 

The origin ot the church at Rome is a point involved in great 
obscurity, owing to the want of very early and definite data. 
Certain statements contained in some of the earlv fathers* have 
been thought to prove that the Apostles Peter and Paul or one of 
them planted Christianity in the imperial capital. But they merely 
show that the Christian body was established and settled in that 
city by their exertions. This may be entirely true, even if it had 
been formed there long before the time of their visit. When St. 
Paul wrote his Epistle the Roman church was in a very flourishing 
condition, and had excited general attention, (i. 8;) which shows 
that it must have been founded a considerable time before. The 
language of the leading Jews at Rome with whom he had an inter¬ 
view three days after his arrival there, (Acts xxviii. 22,) has been 
alleged to prove, that they either were or affected to be unac¬ 
quainted with the existence of a Christian community in that city. 
But such an inference is unfounded. They merely request to hear 
the visitor’s sentiments, remarking that the Nazarene “sect was 
everywhere spoken against.” It is very conceivable, too, that so 
populous a city as Rome may have contained very many Christians, 
although they may have excited but little attention among Jews, 

♦See Irentcus, Adv. He r. Lib. ii]. Cap. I, p J00, Edit. Grabc, Oxon. 1702; Eusoblua, llist. Ecclos. 
Lib. ii. Cap. 14, 15, 25, iii, 1, vi, 14. 
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some of whom were prejudiced and others indifferent; and indeec^ 
that these may have thought it expedient, in their interview with 
St. Paul, to conceal what knowledge they possessed. The idea of 
the Roman church consisting of two parties, Christians chiefly of 
Jewish extraction who adhered to the law, and Gentile converts 
who wore free from any such attachment, has been very prevalent. 
It has even been supposed that the two parties were in a state 
of direct opposition; and the theory has been advanced that St. 
Peter was regarded as the head of one and St. Paul of the other, 
and thus the discrepancies respecting the early episcopal Roman 
succession have been attempted to be reconciled. See Cave’s 
Life of St. Clemens, Bishop of Rome, Sect. 4, pp. 188-190, Philadel¬ 
phia, 1810. If such views were well founded, the Christian com¬ 
munity at Rome must indeed have made itself known, but in a 
very different manner from that stated by the Apostle. But the 
theory is not sustained by sufficient evidence. Certain parts of the 
Epistle evince the existence of differences of opinion and practice 
in matters indifferent, but not of open collision between the parties, 
a result which the wise directions of the author are well adapted 
and were doubtless intended to prevent. It is very probable that 
those Hellenistic Jews from Rome who witnessed the effects of the 
miraculous effusion of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, 
(Acts ii. 10,) obtained some acquaintance with the Gospel, and per¬ 
haps were converted to it, before they left Jerusalem, and that, on 
their return, they informed their brethren of u the wonderful works 
of God” which they had seen, and announced to them the glad 
tidings of salvation. Either these or some other very early con¬ 
verts must have originally planted the church of Rome. The little 
community thus formed appears to have grown rapidly. 

In the time of the emperor Claudius, the Jews were exiled 
from Rome. Suetonius, in his Life of Claudius, Cap. xxv., states 
as the cause, that the Jews had been engaged in a tumult, im- 
pulsore Chresto. Hence it is not improbable, that either a real 
attempt of some imperfectly converted Jews to raise an insurrec¬ 
tion, or a calumnious charge of this natnre, had given occasion to 
the edict of banishment. It is reasonable to think that many 
Christians were confounded with the Jews and shared their exile; 
and thus we find Aquila and Priscilla in Corinth, whither they 
had arrived from Rome, and where they became known to St. 
Paul: Acts xviii. 2, 3, 26. Their acquaintance with him must 
have ripened into a close intimacy, as Aquila remained a con- 
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siderable time with him at Corinth and Ephesus, and they both 
followed the same occupation. It is easy to perceive that thus 
the Apostle might become familiar with a considerable number 
of Roman Christians, and that gradually his knowledge of the 
state of their church and the interest which he felt in its welfare 
would have greatly increased. 

That the Roman church contained very many Jewish converts 
is in itself altogether probable. This was the case with most of 
the early churches, and the general scope of the Epistle refers to 
a Jewish doctrinal element as influential, against which the 
Apostle found it necessary to guard his readers, and to which 
Gentile converts would have been exposed. Still it would seem 
that a large moiety of the Christians at Rome must have been of 
Gentile extraction. This is the only supposition which seems to 
harmonize with certain declarations in the Epistle. The writer 
refers to his commission to make known the Gospel among “all 
the Gentiles,” and adds, “among whom arc ye also the called of 
Jesus Christi. 5, 6. He speaks of those at Rome to whom he 
is “ ready to preach the Gospel,” as a portion of the Gentiles: 
vs. 13-15. So also in xi. 13, “ I speak to you Gentiles;” and in 
xv. 16, he represents himself as a priest of Jesus Christ “offering 
up the Gentiles,” and this in close connection with the boldness 
he had used in addressing the Roman Christians. That the word 
which he employs cannot be understood in the general sense 
of people so as to comprehend the Jews, is evident from the 
manner in which the Apostle employs it to mark the distinction 
between them and the Gentiles. Comp. ii. 14, 24, iii. 29, ix. 24, 
30, xi. 13, 25, xv. 9-12, 16, 18, 27, xvi. 4, 26. 

The Christian body at Rome consisted then of both classes of 
converts. Each had doubtless its own habits of thinking and 
feeling in reference to the general topics of Christianity, and un¬ 
questionably differences of views and practices prevailed among 
them to some extent, as must have been the case in a greater or 
less degree in every Christian community. But there is no 
sufficient reason to think that the Epistle was composed in order 
to reconcile such diversity of views or to conciliate the differing 
parties. Neither internal nor external evidence sufficiently clear 
and decisive can be adduced to sustain this theory, which at some 
periods and with not a few commentators has been the prevailing 
one. As the Apostle had become greatly interested in the pros¬ 
perity of the Christians at Rome, and an opportunity of preaching 
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the Gospel there had never been afforded him; he embraces the 
occasion presented by the intended visit of Phebe, to give them 
in writing a general view of its most important doctrines, namely, 
those of redemption by Christ, of justification through faith, of 
sanctification by the Holy Spirit, and of its design to promote the 
salvation of all men. The Epistle may be conveniently divided 
into two parts; the doctrinal, comprehending the first eleven 
chapters, and the hortatory, contained in the remaining five. The 
leading topics of the former portion are justification by faith in 
opposition to works either moral or ceremonial, and the compre¬ 
hensiveness of the Christian scheme of salvation, which extends 
its blessings indiscriminately to all mankind. Other most import¬ 
ant matters are interwoven with the development and discussion 
of these two fundamental and leading principles, of which the 
author, notwithstanding the diversified character of his instructions, 
never loses sight. As the ensuing work contains a somewhat 
minute Analysis of this whole portion, divided into separate 
sections, it would be superfluous to enter into any particulars in 
this Introduction. 

It is unnecessary to say anything in defence of the genuineness 
of the Epistle to the Romans, which has scarcely ever been con¬ 
troverted. It appears to have been known by Clement of Rome 
and the venerable Polycarp, both of whom quote from it. The 
former in his Epistle to the Corinthians, chap. 35, cites the words 
of i. 30, 32: “For they that do these things are odious to God; 
and not only they that do them, but also all such as approve of 
those that do them.” The latter in his Epistle to the Philippians, 
chap. 6, extracts from xii. 17, “Providing what is good both in 
the sight of God and man.” 

Although the inscription appended to the Epistle is not a 
genuine portion of it, the statements which it contains are never¬ 
theless correct. “Written to the Romans from Corinthus, and sent 
by Phebe servant of the church at Cenchrea.” A comparison of 
various texts shows that the letter was written at the time of St. 
Paul’s “ three months’ ” residence in Greece which is mentioned in 
Acts xx. 3. Comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 1-4, where he speaks of his inten¬ 
tion to send a collection to Jerusalem and perhaps to go himself, 
with Rom. xv. 25, where, after having nearly finished his letter, 
he mentions the same design of going to Jerusalem. Compare 
also 1 Cor. xvi. 19 with Rom. xvi. 3, from which it seems that 
Aquila and Priscilla had left Corinth and gone to Rome. A com- 
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parison of Acts xix. 21 with Eom. xv. 28, shows the same purpose 
of visiting Eome after haying been at Jerusalem. In xvi. 23, 
Gaius with whom the Apostle was staying sends his salutations 
to the Eoman Christians. But from 1 Cor. i. 14 it appears that 
Gaius was a resident of Corinth. So also was Erastus, who in the 
same verse is mentioned as “chamberlain of the city:” Comp. 2 
Tim. iv. 20. Phebe, who most probably was the bearer of the. 
letter, was an assistant, and perhaps a deaconess of “the church at 
CenchreaEom. xvi. 1. There can hardly be a doubt, therefore, 
that the inscription is entirely correct. To determine the precise 
time of the composition would require a settlement of the chro¬ 
nology of St. Paul’s life; and this involves several points of. 
difficulty, the data of which are by no means certain. The periods 
adopted by different critics vary from A. D. 52 to 59. 

In preparing the following Analysis and Commentary, my 
chief object has been to present the reader with the interpretation 
which, on careful investigation, appeared to convey the author’s 
meaning. I have availed myself of such assistance as was within 
my reach, although I did not think it necessary to examine in 
detail several comparatively late productions of the prolific 
German press. Wherever it was possible, I have endeavoured to 
substantiate the views given, by Scriptural analogy in addition to 
legitimate usage of language. In employing parallel places, it 
has also been my object collaterally to throw light on the texts 
referred to when they involved any difficulty. That the results 
arrived at will be generally satisfactory is perhaps rather to be 
hoped for than expected, as the topics which must come under 
consideration in such an exegetical work comprehend several 
much controverted points of theology. I can say conscientiously, 
however, that it has been my sincere prayer and most earnest 
effort to be guided by a love of truth; and under the influence 
of this principle, I have laboured to ascertain and express the 
mind of the Apostle. 

As in my previous volume on the Hebrews, I have employed 
the Greek text of Hahn, with a few changes in the punctuation. 
The work of Koppe, which is occasionally referred to, to which 
Ammon added some notes and Excursus, is contained in the 4th 
volume of his Novum Testamentum Graece, perpetua adnotatione 
i’llustratum, Gottingae, 1806; the Edition of Stuart’s Commentary 
is the second, Andover, 1835; Hodge’s, that of Philadelphia, 
1835. I have availed myself of the translation of Olshausen’s 
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Commentary contained in tlie 13th volume of Clark’s Foreign 
Theological Library, Edinburgh, 1849. The English translation of 
Tholuck having been made from his early edition, I have used 
his German work, published at Halle in 1842, entitled Kommentar 
zum Briefe Pauli an die Roemer, which is a much more valuable 
production than the former. If Mr. Robert Haldane had not 
adhered to the English translation of an edition long ago super¬ 
seded, he might have spared both himself and his readers not a 
few of the censures which he so freely bestows on the able German 
scholar, whose subsequent investigations led him to omit many of 
the statements objected to. The strong theological bias of the 
Scotch polemical writer shows itself in many of his doctrinal 
expositions, and influences his exegetical inquiries. His “Expo¬ 
sition of the Romans ” was published, from the fifth Edinburgh 
Edition, by Carter, New York, in 1847, and contains 746 pages. 
The Hermeneutica Sacra Novi Testamenti of Morus. in two vol¬ 
umes, Leipsic, 1802, to which I have once or twice referred, is a 
work of great value for the Biblical student. He must, however, 
be on his guard against the neological tendencies of Eichstaedt, 
his annotator and editor. 
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SECTION I. 


Chap. I. 1-15. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The author announces himself as an Apostle of the promised Messiah, 
who, although descended from David, was God’s glorified Son in his exalted 
condition, which commenced with his resurrection : 1-5. He salutes all 
the members of the Church of Rome, which was celebrated for its primitive 
faith, and expresses his earnest wish to visit them for mutual benefit, 
although as yet he had not been able to accomplish his purpose: 6-13. 
A deep sense of the divine favours which he had received prompts his 
ardent desire to benefit all men, and to proclaim the Gospel even at Rome, 
notwithstanding the probability of its rejection by many, and also of his 
persecution: 14, 15. 


SECTION II. 


Chap. I. 16-32. 

THE GENERAL SUBJECT OF THE ARGUMENTATIVE PORTION OF THE EPISTLE, 
WITH A STATEMENT OF THE MORAL DELINQUENCIES AND TRANSGRESSIONS 
OF THE HEATHEN WORLD. 

As a reason for glorying in the Gospel, it is stated to be divinely efficacious 
to salvation, the condition being faith, and the benefit being intended for 
all who comply therewith. It contains God’s scheme of justification, 
which is wholly of a living and growing faith, and reveals his anger against 
sin: 16-18. Even the works of creation have, from the very beginning, 
made the being and attributes of God sufficiently known to become a rule 
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to men with reason and conscience. But the Heathen disregarded this 
source of religious knowledge, and dishonoured God, falling into gross 
idolatry, in consequence of which they were abandoned by God, and 
allowed to perpetrate the most abominable immoralities. A description of 
Heathen wickedness closes the Section, and with it the evidence that the 
Gentiles could advance no claim to justification on the ground of moral 
obedience : 19-32. 


SECTION III 

Chap. II. 

THE INCONSISTENCY OF JEWS IN THEIR CONDEMNATION OF GENTILES, AND 
THEIR FOLLY IN TRUSTING TO EXTERNAL PRIVILEGES. 

The Apostle here censures the Jews for their wicked inconsistency, in 
practising the same vices for which they unscrupulously condemned the 
Gentiles. He tells them that God’s judgment is irrespective of persons, 
and governed by principles of equity. Consequently they cannot escape 
merited punishment hereafter, when all, both Jews and Gentiles, shall be 
alike rewarded according to their respective characters : 1-11. The pun 
ishment of those who, without the advantage of a direct revelation, have 
nevertheless subjected themselves to the divine wrath, shall be proportion¬ 
ate to the degree of their religious knowledge, while that of Jews shall be 
awarded according to their superior religious advantages. To become 
acceptable to God, it is by no means sufficient to know and hear his law; 
it must be sincerely and conscientiously obeyed. And if individuals among 
the Heathen, living without the advantages of a direct revelation, do in 
this their natural condition endeavour to live agreeably to the divine law, 
their own reason and conscience being their governing principle, they show 
that this law is really their inw r ard guide, though imperfect and conse 
quently leaving them in a state of indecision, their reflections alternately 
accusing or apologising : 12-16. The Jew, with all his real and his boasted 
privileges, with all his knowledge and confidence in his own ability, with 
the divine delineation of religious knowledge and truth which he possesses, 
while he does the very things which he denounces, is not only absurdly in¬ 
consistent, but lias become thereby the occasion of dishonour to God : 
17-24. Then the author repeats more particularly what he had before said. 
Judaism is indeed beneficial to those who sincerely obey the law of God; 
but disobedient Jews are no more acceptable to him than disobedient 
Gentiles. And Gentiles who sincerely obey the law of nature which God 
has implanted within them, are as acceptable to him as they would be if 
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they had been Jews ; and, moreover, such Gentiles shall condemn those 
Jews, who, notwithstanding the great privileges which they enjoy from the 
Scriptures and their covenant relation to God, do nevertheless break the 
divine law. For the true Jew, he who deserves the honourable name of 
the ancestor whose brethren were to praise him,* is in his heart what his 
covenant profession indicates, and however he may be disesteemed by 
men, shall be praised and honoured by his God : 25-29. 


SECTION IV. 


Chap. III. 

JEWISH OBJECTION MET AND SINFULNESS PROVED. GENERAL CONCLUSION 

DRAWN. 

The representation made in the former chapter being so directly opposed 
to the Jew’s prejudice and long cherished self-esteem, very naturally raises 
in his vain and carnal mind feelings of opposition and hostility. These he 
vents in the objection, What, then, is the advantage of being a Jew? The 
answer is, Much in various respects, but chiefly in the divine revelation, of 
which the Hebrew Scriptures are the depository. The faithlessness of a 
part of the nation can have no influence prejudicial to God’s fidelity. 
He is essentially true, as the Psalmist represents him : 1^4. But, resumes 
the Jew, if, as you maintain, our iniquity, leading to a rejection of the 
gospel, does in reality establish and tend to disseminate its scheme of 
justification among the Gentiles;—Well, rejoins the Apostle, shall we 
then absurdly accuse God of injustice in punishing you? Impossible, for 
he is the righteous judge of the world. The Jew renews the objection. 
If my false and wicked conduct contribute to the extending of God’s truth 
and glory, am I nevertheless, through whom God is thus honoured, to be 
condemned and punished as a sinner? The answer is, Certainly, unless 
the mischievous principle be maintained, that the end sanctifies the means, 
the advocates of which are justly condemned : 5-8. 

The Apostle then reverts to the subject of justification. He puts the 
question: Are Jews, in this respect, in a better condition than Gentiles? 
This he answers in the negative, and proceeds to prove that they, as well 
as the Gentiles, are delinquent, being represented by their own sacred 


♦The author undoubtedly alludes to the meaning of the word Jew as a descendant of Judah. 
Tbps In Gen. xllx. 8, the Hebrew words for Judah and praise are of the same root Observe also the 
language of Leah in xxix. 35: “ Now will I praise the Lord, and she called his name Judah." On the 
former passage, Aben Ezra remarks: “Thou art Judah; according to thy name, and so (it follows,) 
thy hrctliren shall praise thee.” 
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writers as grievous sinners, the descriptions being certainly intended of 
them : 10-19. All mankind are proved then to be guilty, and conse¬ 
quently it follows that justification is unattainable by obedience to the 
moral law, which was not promulgated with the intent of procuring this 
blessing, but in order to give men a proper consciousness of sin: 19, 20. 
But now, the gospel being established, justification, irrespective of law, is 
made known, the truth and reality of which were attested by the whole 
tenour of the former dispensation; that justification which is extended to 
* all sinners who believe in Christ, and which is founded on the redemption 
effected by his atonement. Him God hath publicly exhibited to the world 
as a proper sacrifice, in this way declaring his sense of justice to his 
violated law, and at the same time securing a sufficient ground whereon 
he may justify the believer. Such a system excludes all self-confidence 
and boast in human merit: 21-27. The general conclusion, in reference 
to the whole argument in the three chapters, is then drawn,—namely, that 
man’s justification is by faith. Thus God appears as the universal parent 
of men, accepting both Jews and Gentiles on the very same condition. Ill 
conclusion, the Apostle guards against the supposition that this doctrine 
makes the law nugatory, affirming that, in a very comprehensive sense, it 
establishes its usefulness and necessity : 28-31. 


SECTION Y. 


Chap. IV. 

JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH PROVED AND APPLIED BY THE INSTANCE OF ABRAHAM. 

Thus far the Apostle has conducted his argument with a view to the unde* 
niable fact that both Gentiles and Jews have flagrantly broken God’s 
moral law, and consequently that justification on the ground of obedience 
thereto is precluded. And it is the moral law to which generally in the 
argumentative part of the Epistle he refers. But this is not invariably 
the case. The Jews attached an undue estimate to their ceremonial and 
ritual law, and especially to the initiatory rite of circumcision. And as 
this institution originated in the person of Abraham, their great ancestor, 
and from him had been perpetuated in his descendants through Isaac and 
Jacob to their own times, their connection by this covenant rite with the 
distinguished patriarch had become the occasion of extraordinary self- 
confidence. This ecclesiastical and national pride had been rebuked by 
John the Baptist ;* but weakness and vanity, often inseparable associates, 


* Matt. ill. 9. 
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are not readily dislodged from their position, as they cannot easily be made 
to feel the weight of reason and argument. The same confidence was 
fondly cherished, and it gives occasion to the Apostle’s remarks. He 
begins by an inquiry: Shall it be said that our great ancestor found the 
blessing of acceptance with God by means of anything ritual and external ? 
It cannot be. For if Abraham were justified, by works, whether moral or 
ceremonial or both, he would have had somewhat to boast of or exult in. 
But the Scripture puts his justification upon a ground wholly'different, 
namely, his faith ; which faith £f his was graciously regarded by God as 
its accepted condition. Now it is a principle universally conceded, that 
the labourer claims his reward or stipulated payment as his right. It is a 
debt which his employer owes him, and it is received as such and not as a 
gratuity. But, for the benefit of the true believer, whose good works are 
not done in order thereby to claim this result, God regards his faith as 
available for his justification : 1-5. This divine method of accepting sinners 
was well known to David, for in describing the blessed condition of the 
justified man, he speaks simply of the pardon of his sins; which, of course, 
implies that his acceptance took place, not on the ground of his moral 
obedience, by which he had failed to secure any claim to favour : 6-8. Is 
this blessed condition exclusively that of the Jews? In order to answer 
this question, it must be kept in mind that the Scripture most expressly 
declares, that Abraham’s faith was the condition on which he was justified. 
Now under what circumstauces of Abraham was this condition made avail¬ 
able? Was it before he had received the external sign of the covenant or 
after? Before, most certainly, that sign being an attestation of his previous 
justification through the faith which he had cherished before he received 
the sign. And, in accordance with the divine intention, this was the case 
in order that the great patriarch might become the spiritual father of all 
believers, so that even those of them who have not received the sign may 
nevertheless be justified ; and the father also of his lineal descendants 
through Jacob, not simply to all who are so descended, but to those of 
them who imitate that faith of Abraham which he had before his circum¬ 
cision. For the grand promise of being lord of the world, which was made 
to him with a particular view to the Messiah as his most distinguished 
spiritual descendant, was not given through or in consequence of the law, 
but of that justification which comes through faith : 9-13. For faith and 
the promise attached to it would be useless, if the blessings came through 
a reliance on the law. But this cannot be the case, because the law is 
broken, and its breach is followed by punishment. The promise is there¬ 
fore graciously of faith, and thus is secured to all the spiritual progeny of 
Abraham, who is spoken of as the father of them all in the view of the 
Almighty One. Against all seeming probability he believed in the promise 
of God, that he and his aged wife should become the parents of a son, 
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being well assured of the divine ability and willingness to verify the 
promise. This faith of his, which, by its persevering steadfastness, notwith¬ 
standing long continued discouragements, showed itself to be a living prin¬ 
ciple, was accepted as justifying : 14-22. That it was so accepted is not 
”ecorded simply to eulogize the patriarch ; but for our instruction and 
comfort, who shall also be accepted, if we believe in Christ, who died and 
rose again in order to secure to us this inestimable benefit: 23-25. 


SECTION VI. 


Chap. V. 1-11, 

THE HAPPY CONSEQUENCES OF A STATE OF JUSTIFICATION. 

Justification is followed by peace of conscience and amity with God, 
procured through Christ, by whom, on the condition of faith, we are 
introduced into that favourable state of the gospel in which we are, and 
therefore can rejoice in a well founded hope of happiness, the fruition of 
which is partly here and partly hereafter : 1,2. And not only so, but, 
under the influence of such hope, we can rejoice even in afflictions, knowing 
that their tendency is to produce patience ; and that, a well tried character; 
and that again increases and confirms our hope ; and that hope never makes 
us ashamed by failing us in any exigency; for God’s love to us is com¬ 
municated abundantly to our hearts by the Holy Spirit, whom he hath 
bestowed on us: 3-5. For when we were in a condition of spiritual 
weakness, Christ, in suitable time, died on our account and in our place, 
although we were ungodly and sinful persons ; thus showing the greatness 
of divine love. For, in the place of a religious man, scarcely any one 
would be willing to die ; or, the more vividly to illustrate the representa¬ 
tion, it may be made somewhat differently, thus : For, in place of the good, 
the religious and benevolent man, whose life is spent in benefiting his 
fellow-creatures, some one perhaps might even venture to give up his life. 
This is the utmost limit to which human love may ever be expected to 
extend. But the peculiar love of God is shown in this, that he gave Christ 
to die for us while we were grievous sinners, and, of course, enemies to his 
law: 6-8. If, therefore, we have now been justified by his atoning 
sufferings and death, much rather may we reasonably expect deliverance 
by him from future punishment. For, to repeat the same general truth 
somewhat differently, if, while we were opposed to him in character and 
conduct, we nevertheless became reconciled to God through the atonement 
made by the death of his Son, much rather, after having been so recon- 
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died, may we confidently look for salvation through him, who lives eter¬ 
nally in heaven as our glorified and immortal intercessor: 9, 10. We 
rejoice, therefore, not only in our Christian hope, not only in the trials of 
life which tend to our best interests, but also in God through Christ, who 
hath now reconciled us, and given us a pledge of everlasting and unbounded 
happiness: 9—11. 


SECTION VII. 


Chap. Y. 12-21. 

THE UNHAPPY EFFECTS OF THE FALL OF ADAM ARE MORE THAN COUNTER¬ 
BALANCED BY THE BLESSINGS OBTAINED THROUGH CHRIST. 

In accordance with what has already been said, the Apostle proceeds as 
follows: In the course of his remarks he shows that we have, at the very 
least, gained through Christ what we lost through Adam. As sin was 
introduced into the world by our first parent, and followed by misery and 
ruin, and in this way misery and ruin pervaded the whole human race, 
inasmuch as all became partakers of a sinful nature, and in accordance 
therewith committed actual sin :—For, although during the period of man’s 
existence that preceded the Mosaic law sin existed, yet, as sin is not 
accounted where there is no law, and there was none which made mortality 
and the evils necessarily connected, therewith the penalty of its infraction, 
and nevertheless mortality universally prevailed, its origin and dominion 
must be ascribed to some other cause; and that is the one just stated, 
namely, the sin of Adam entailing on all his posterity a sinful nature, 
which produces in all conscious agents sinful acts : 12-14. There is a 
correspondence between Adam and Christ as regards their relation to the 
human family. But this correspondence is not in all respects analogous. 
If, in the one case, misery and ruin follow, much rather may we expect 
abundance of grace and benefit as the bountiful gift of God, in the other. 
And if the sentence pronounced on one offence condemned, much rather is 
it to be expected th&t the forgiveness should be extended to many offences. 
If, on the one hand, death was allowed to reign, much rather, on the other, 
may we look for the ultimate triumph of those who receive the plenitude 
of God’s gracious gifts through Christ. As, therefore, one offence occa¬ 
sioned the condemnation of all, so also does one course of righteous 
obedience and submission afford the means to all of that justification 
which brings along with it everlasting life. For, to express in other terms 
what has already been said, as Adam’s offence became the occasion of the 
sinfulness of his descendants, so did Christ’s obedience to his Father’s will 
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become the ground of their justification and eternal salvation, which shall 
be received and enjoyed on the condition of faith and obedience : 15-19. 
The law was introduced not to justify, but to show the nature of sin, and 
thus it became the occasion of exciting sinful nature in opposition to its 
demands, and in these circumstances grace abounds still more, God’s favour 
extending even to life eternal: 20, 21. 


SECTION VIII. 


Chap. VI. 

THE DOCTRINES OF JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH AND SALVATION BY DIVINE 
FAVOUR, AFFORD NO ENCOURAGEMENT TO SIN, BUT RATHER PRESENT THE 
STRONGEST MOTIVES TO HOLINESS. 

Do the doctrines stated sanction the inference, that we may indulge in sin 
in order to afford full scope for the exercise of divine favour? Most cer¬ 
tainly not. This would be at variance with our condition as baptized into 
Christ, by which baptism we became spiritually dead, buried, and risen, 
through divine power; and moreover, avow our obligations to abandon sin 
and live a life of holiness. The moral resurrection thus implied, and 
further inculcated, implies‘also a belief in a future glorious resurrection, 
which, according to the divine intention, as shown by the scheme of the 
gospel, is a result of the moral: 1-9. As Christ died once on account 
of sin, and now liveth in heaven to the glory of God, so should we regard 
ourselves as dead to sin and alive to righteousness. We must not, there¬ 
fore, permit sin to rule us, but rather submit to the holy law of God. And 
this we are enabled to do, inasmuch as we live not under the inefficient 
system of law, but under the gospel, which imparts divine strength. It 
were preposterous, then, and grossly inconsistent, to practise sin: 10-16. 
It is a cause of thankfulness that you have abandoned your former sinful 
courses, and have accepted the gospel. You have shaken off the yoke of 
vour former master, sin, and assumed that of another, God and righteous¬ 
ness. As, in the one state, you derived no advantage from such a service, 
but the contrary ; so now, in the other, you have present benefit in a holy 
and religious character, and the future reward of everlasting life in prospect. 
For the due desert of sin is ruin; but the gracious gift which God imparts 
through Christ is everlasting felicity : 17-23. 

The two leading thoughts in the Chapter are these: that continuing in 
sin is to the fully baptized Christian both impossible and inconsistent; and 
that, as we live under the gracious system of the Gospel, sin must not be 
permitted to rule us. 
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SECTION IX. 


Chap. VII.-VIII. 17. 

THE LAW CAN NEITHER JUSTIFY NOR SANCTIFY. IT IS THE GOSPEL WHICH 
ALONE CAN MEET, IN THESE RESPECTS, THE WANTS OF Man’s WEAK AND 
SINFUL CONDITION. 

It is the prerogative of law to rule the man during his life. In the case 
of the marriage relation, the death of either party dissolves the obligation 
on the other. And this analogy may be applied to the connection of the 
Jews with the law. You have become figuratively dead to it, that is, your 
union with it is dissolved; and this, in order that you may be spiritually 
connected with Christ, the risen bridegroom, and thus produce the genuine 
fruits of holiness. Formerly, indeed, our sinful passions roused into vig¬ 
orous action by occasion of the law, showed their really ruinous character 
But now, we are delivered from the incidental consequences of law, and, 
through the Gospel, placed in a condition to serve God spiritually : 1-6, 
Shall we therefore charge the moral law with sinfulness? This were a 
gross perversion of the truth. On the contrary, this law shows fully and 
clearly what sin is. It displays its deadly nature. This mischievous prin¬ 
ciple avails itself of the moral law to incite my natural evil passions. 
Formerly I lived without a consciousness of the obligation of God’s law ; 
but when the perception of this obligation came home to my conscience, 
my sinful principle displayed its vital energy, and moral and spiritual ruin 
was shown to be the inevitable consequence. Thus God’s holy law, the 
intention and natural bearings of which are to advance spiritual life and 
happiness, was made the occasion of transgression and destruction, through 
the deceitful influence of sin. We see, then, that God’s moral law is in 
the highest degree excellent, and that it is human sinfulness which has be¬ 
come the cause of all our unhappiness, thus displaying itself in its true 
colours: 7-13. We know indeed the spirituality of God’s law; but, in 
my natural condition, destitute of the grace of the Gospel and under the 
uncontrolled influence of sin, I am compelled by this tyrant to do what the 
better part of my nature, reason and conscience, so far enlightened as to 
see the excellence of God’s law but destitute of spiritual energy, revolts 
from. So that it is not properly I, not my reason and conscience, but my 
degraded nature that commits the sin. I know and feel, alas, that in this 
siriful nature of mine there is no spiritual good. I can, indeed, indulge 
the vain wish, but I have no power to obey, and therefore it is that I act in 
opposition to conscience and reason, thus showing that my character and 
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conduct are shaped by my degraded moral condition. I feel that when I 
would do God’s will, the predominating influence in me is contrary thereto. 
For, although my reason and conscience are indeed pleased with the law, 
yet this unrestrained natural principle opposes their dictates, and subjects me 
to a state of absolute thraldom. Miserable man do I feel myself to be ! 
How can 1 obtain deliverance: 14-24. I thank God that he hath pro¬ 
vided means through Jesus Christ. And thus, in my Christian condition of 
deliverance, although indeed my natural depravity still yields to the de¬ 
mands of sin, yet my reason and conscience and now delivered spiritual 
being, not only approve of, not only are pleased with, the law of God, but 
actually and practically serve it, which before was impossible. In this 
state, then, I am no longer under condemnation, having been delivered by 
the Gospel of Christ; which effects what the law could not do, making a 
satisfactory atonement, and procuring divine assistance, whereby the Chris¬ 
tian is enabled to live a life, not in accordance with fleshly impulses, but 
with those of the Holy Spirit of God: 25-viii. 4. Devotion to the carnal 
principle, which is opposed to God’s law, produces utter ruin ; while sub¬ 
mission to the spiritual, brings along with it the truest happiness. If you 
"have God’s spirit, you are not so devoted. And if you have, and are 
therefore truly Christ’s, although indeed the frail body must succumb to 
the natural effects of sin, yet the soul has already a principle of divine 
life; and. in the end, God will raise to life even your present corruptible 
bodies, on account of the Spirit, whom he hath given you as a pledge of 
this result. We are therefore under the strongest obligation to live ac¬ 
cording to the promptings and aids of the Spirit, and thus to be God’s sons. 
The possession of this Spirit is incompatible with a condition of servitude to 
sin, and of consequent apprehension, The results of his action and influ¬ 
ence are directly opposite. He makes us the adopted children of God and 
enables us most affectionately to recognise the privilege. He attests tho 
blessed relation whence flow the consequences, fellowship with Christ, to 
gether with suffering and glorification along with him : 5-17. 
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SECTION X. 


Chap. VIII. 18-39. 

THE TRIALS OF LIFE AND THE BLESSINGS OF THE GOSPEL BOTH HERE AND 
HEREAFTER COMPARED. GOd’s PURPOSE TO CONFER ALL THESE BLESSINGS 
ON HIS REDEEMED. CONSEQUENT EXULTATION AND TRIUMPH. 

I regard all the sufferings of the present life, however afflictive they may 
be, as not at all comparable to the glory of that state of happiness which the 
gospel secures to its recipients. God’s creatures have long been waiting 
for some such improved and blessed condition. And such expectation is 
quite reasonable. For they have been subjected to the present unsatisfac¬ 
tory and miserable condition, on account of God’s glory, and in order to 
advance his purpose of leading men to ultimate happiness, of which 
they cherish the hope. For there shall be a glorious deliverance. And, as 
it is true that mankind in general have been in a state of distress and 
anguish until the present time; so it is also true that we, the favoured recip¬ 
ients of the divine blessing, do also deeply lament our degraded condition, 
and wait for the fulness of Christian blessedness, when our adoption as 
God’s children shall be publicly recognised and also completed by the 
deliverance of our bodies from corruptibility, in the glorious resurrection 
at the last day: 18-23. We are saved indeed, but still we are in a state 
in which hope must be continually exercised, and“ patience have her perfect 
work.” And, as hope assists us, so also does the Spirit of God, who 
prompts in us most earnest and deeply felt though not to be fully uttered 
intercessions, which are in entire accordance with the will of God : 24-27. 
We know also that all the events of life promote the good of those who 
love God, and are partakers of the gospel which his benevolent mind hath 
planned. Them from eternity he regarded with affection; he predeter¬ 
mined them to be like his Son in moral character, in suffering, and in 
happiness; so that of this vast band of united brothers he should be the 
head. And, in harmony with this affectionate regard, he hath so called 
them that they received his gospel; and he justified and glorified them. 
28-30. Who now can venture, with any prospect of success, to oppose 
those whom God sustains? WFat will or power can stand in opposition 
to God’s? What blessing can be too vast for our Christian expectations? 
He who gave up his Son cannot be supposed to withhold any good thing. 
Nothing further is to be thought of or wished for. Who will dare to 
accuse those whom God selects and regards as his choice ones? Will God, 
who justifies them? Who condemns? Does Christ, who died, who 
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rose, who sits at God’s right hand, ever more to intercede ? Who or 
what shall sever us from Christ’s love? Shall all the trials of life, 
however hard, lead us to withdraw from him, and thus destroy our 
connection? No, most assuredly. We triumph over all through his grace 
who hath so loved us. I express my feeling in the firmest persuasion that 
no created being whatever can effect such a severance: 31-39. 


SECTION XI. 

Chaps. IX. X. XL 

UNBELIEVING JEWS ARE REJECTED AND BELIEVING GENTILES ADMITTED IN 
THEIR PLACE. YET THE REJECTION OF THE JEWISH NATION IS NOT AB¬ 
SOLUTELY FINAL AND IRREVOCABLE. ON THEIR REPENTANCE AND FAITH 
THEY SHALL BE RESTORED. 

After representing the absolute necessity of an efficient plan of salvation, 
and the sufficiency and grandeur of that of the gospel, it was natural that 
such a mind as that of the Apostle, in view of the melancholy fact that 
the mass of his nation rejected it, should be overwhelmed with the deepest 
grief. He gives vent to his feelings, assuring his unhappy brethren by 
the strongest asseverations, that he suffers habitual distress on their ac¬ 
count, and that, in order to secure their ultimate happiness, he could even 
forego the blessings of a connection with Christ, and subject himself to the 
greatest possible evil, if such a devotion were allowable and right. He 
displays at large the glorious privileges of his nation, ending with what is 
indeed the very chief, namely, that from them sprang the Messiah in his 
human nature, that wonderful being, who, in his divine, is supreme God, 
and to be eternally adored: ix. 1-5. 

But, notwithstanding this unhappy condition of the Jews, although as a 
nation they have rejected the promised Messiah and consequently have 
themselves been rejected by God, it is not to be assumed that God’s prom¬ 
ises to their forefathers have failed of accomplishment. Some, and not a 
few, have chosen the better part. It is to be considered that the Israelite 
who is really worthy of the name is inwardly religious. It is not merely 
a connection with the people of Israel by lineal descent from the patriarchs, 
which constitutes the true Israelite in the spiritual sense, nor is it such a 
descent from the great founder of the race, which makes persons the spirit¬ 
ual children of Abraham. This is followed by an illustration of the doc¬ 
trine drawn from a history of the patriarchs, and tending to show that the 
Jews need not be surprised at the statement, for God had always acted with 
their ancestors according to his own purposes, in bestowing particular priv 
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ileges on the descendants of one to the exclusion of those of another. This 
is demonstrated in the case of Isaac, who was born, not according to the 
ordinary course of nature, but in consequence of God’s particular promise 
miraculously verified. The same preference appears also in the selection 
of Jacob’s posterity rather than Esau’s, previously even to the birth of the 
ancestors, which proves that such preference was not founded on their indi¬ 
vidual character, but on God’s own purpose. The Jews, therefore, had no 
reason to be surprised, or to complain of the divine arrangement, because 
the blessings of Messiah’s kingdom were limited to a part only of their 
nation. Such a procedure accords with the analogy of God’s former course 
of conduct: 6-13. 

Shall God on this account be charged with unrighteous partiality ? By 
no means. Yet it is undeniable that, in the distribution of his favours, and 
in the infliction of his punishments, he acts according to his own pleasure. 
And this truth is illustrated in what was said both to Moses and to Pharaoh. 
In the former case, we are told that his own benevolent will prompts and 
imparts the kindness; and this shows that his favours do not depend on 
human inclinations and efforts, but on divine goodness. In the latter, the 
Egyptian monarch is represented as sustained by his providence for the 
full display of his glory. And thus we see that he extends mercy to, and 
suffers to continue impenitent, whomsoever he will: 14-18. 

Will you object that his will is resistless, and therefore he has no right 
to find fault with any who may become the occasion of carrying it into 
effect? Will you say ‘ If God is governed by a regard to his own plans 
which human efforts cannot alter, and if he makes even human wickedness 
and our rejection of the Gospel subserve those plans, why does he find fault 
with us? If he show favour to some, and suffer us to continue obstinate, 
why does he blame us, since such is his will ?’—The first part of the Apos¬ 
tle’s reply is to this effect. ‘ Admitting that God rejects the greater part of 
your nation, well may it rather be asked, what right has a weak man to 
find fault with the All-Wise and Almighty One, for exercising his just and 
natural prerogative? Has he not, as Creator, the right to place his crea¬ 
tures in whatever condition he chooses? As well might the thing made 
complain of its maker for not having formed it something else. God has 
plainly a right to put the being which his power hath produced, in any rank 
among his various creatures, and to bestow upon it as many or as few ad¬ 
vantages as he pleases. You would have had no reason to complain, if he 
had never granted you the benefits of his covenant; and, therefore, cannot 
reasonably object, if, for sufficient reasons and in order to promote most 
important purposes, he withdraws them from you as a nation.’—But this is 
only a general answer to the Jewish objection. The Apostle now proceeds 
to reply more particularly, showing that the Jews have no reason to com¬ 
plain of their rejection, since God had treated them with the greatest indul- 
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gence. ‘He hath borne long with your sinful conduct and persevering 
obduracy ; and now, that you have filled up the measure of your sins and 
are fitted for destruction, he hath abandoned you ; and he makes your rejec¬ 
tion the occasion of extending his Gospel to Gentiles, uniting those who 
embrace it with the faithful Israelites, both of whom he hath prepared for 
the blessings of his kingdom, and both of whom he hath called to the enjoy¬ 
ment thereof:’ 19-24. 

The Apostle now illustrates what he had said, by applying passages from 
Hosea, in which the prophet speaks of the reception of the ten tribes into 
favour after their long abandonment by God ; and also from Isaiah, who an¬ 
nounces the divine promise, that all the various and repeated excisions to which 
the Jews might be subjected, should not be utter and complete, but, on the 
contrary, that a portion should be preserved to perpetuate the nation. These 
divine promises he explains as verified in part, by the preservation as God’s 
people of that portion who had embraced the Messiah: 25-29,—Ho then 
sums up the general conclusion, namely, that Gentiles have through faith 
obtained acceptance with God, which Israel as a body has failed to secure. 
The reason of the failure is, that they proceeded on a wrong principle. They 
sought to be justified by works, and rejected the Gospel scheme of faith, and 
thus, as had been predicted, refused, through their incorrigible prejudice, to 
admit the only Messiah : 30-33. 

Chap. x. The Apostle continues the same subject in this chapter. He 
expresses his earnest desire for the salvation of Israel, acknowledging their 
zeal, directed unhappily to establish their own method of justification in 
opposition to God’s, which is faith in Christ. He is the great and ultimate 
object which the law uniformly held in view, and having come and estab¬ 
lished a sufficient scheme of justification, he hath forever abolished the law 
which cannot possibly be instrumental to this effect: 1-4. Legal justifica¬ 
tion might be expressed by doing perfectly the demands of the law, and, 
as a rightful consequence, living in God’s favour as a state to be legitimately 
claimed. But God’s justification, which is by faith, speaks of no such impos¬ 
sibility. It does not demand as its condition something particularly diffi¬ 
cult. On the contrary, it offers an expedient within the reach of every sin¬ 
cere and resolute seeker after truth, namely, the Gospel system received 
by faith, and publicly professed by the true convert: 5-10. This most 
impartial and righteous system knows no difference among men. It pre¬ 
sents its blessings indiscriminately to all, whether Jews or Gentiles, who 
acknowledge Christ as their divine Master and Lord : 11-13. But, in order 
to enjoy these blessings, they must truly believe on him; therefore they 
must hear of him; therefore he must be preached to them; and the 
preacher, in order to preach effectively, must be sent. This is done prim 
cipally by the Holy Spirit, moulding the minds of those intended for his 
truly Apostolic Ministry, in assimilation to the practical truths of his Gos- 
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pel, thus preparing them, by their own experience, as “ scribes instructed 
for the kingdom of heaven,” to make known to men the glad tidings which 
they themselves have duly appreciated; and then, through the institution 
of God’s visible church, publicly admitting them into the honourable 
body: 14-15. 

And what if some have rejected this Gospel? This was predicted and 
might, of course, have been expected. Still, the Gospel has been univer¬ 
sally disseminated, fully made known both to Jews and Gentiles: 16-18. 
And did not the Israelites know that the blessings of Messiah’s kingdom 
were to be extended to the Gentiles? Certainly they did. For an appeal to 
their great legislator, and equally great evangelical prophet, determines 
the question. Both speak of the rejection of impenitent Jews, and of the 
admission among God’s people, of sincere and faithful Gentiles : 19-21. 

Chap. xi. Does this admission of the Gentiles in the place of unbelieving 
Jews imply the irrevocable rejection of God’s ancient covenant people? 
Certainly not. The thought is abhorrent to the Apostle’s feelings, for he 
claims the honour of being an Israelite himself, and a descendant of the 
peculiarly honoured tribe of Benjamin. No, God hath not so rejected his 
people whom he originally most kindly regarded. Consider what is said 
of the state of Israel in the time of Elijah. Although the prophet repre¬ 
sented himself as alone adhering to the true God, in contradistinction to 
the whole nation, whom he supposed to have apostatised to idolatry, yet 
he is divinely informed, that God had reserved for himself seven thousand 
sincere worshippers. These were the holy germ of the nation, the very 
life principle of its being. Had ten righteous persons been found in Sodom, 
it would not have been destroyed. The spiritual leaven would so far 
have leavened the whole lump as to have preserved it from utter corrup¬ 
tion. Thus did the seven thousand in the degenerate time of the prophet, 
and thus does now the holy remnant w : ho have accepted Jesus as the 
true Messiah, the choice ones whom God has graciously chosen with the 
view of their becoming partakers of his favours, this gracious choice 
springing entirely from his own benevolence: 1-6. It appears, then, that 
Israel as a nation has not secured what it aimed at, but only that portion 
of the nation which accepted the Gospel. The remainder are unhappily 
given over, in accordance with representations occurring in the Old Tes¬ 
tament, to judicial blindness, and its deplorable consequences: 7-10. 

Shall we say now that the Jews have been permitted to refuse the 
Gospel, in order to effect their irrevocable rejection and utter ruin? Cer¬ 
tainly not. The refusal has resulted in the reception of the Gospel by 
Gentiles, and this divine course of eliciting good from evil is kindly pur¬ 
sued by God in order to incite them to emulate the Gentiles and embrace 
the same faith. And were this to be the result, how vast would be the 
benefit to mankind, since their rejection by God has been made .the 
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occasion of so much good to the world in general. If his wisdom causes 
even the unbelief of the Jews to advance his plans by extending a know¬ 
ledge of the truth, much rather will the same wisdom make their submission 
to the Gospel illustrate its divine origin, and promote the best interests 
of mankind. In hoping for and anticipating the conversion of the Jews, 
I honour my office as an apostle to the Gentiles, whose full and complete 
conversion would be thereby promoted. I therefore so speak as to endea¬ 
vour to rouse up the dearly beloved brethren of my nation to accept the 
Gospel, that they also may partake of its blessings. The first Jewish 
converts, and the ancient patriarchs from whom the nation is descended, 
are holy in the estimation of God; and so, in a limited sense, is the whole 
body. Let the Gentile converts remember, that the Hebrews were first 
the people of God, with the believing portion of whom they have but 
lately become incorporated; and let them learn to retain the advantages 
of this their spiritual position by humility and faith. Let them not boast 
themselves against that unhappy people, lest they also fall away and be 
rejected: 11—21. The divine dispensation towards both parties exhibits 
both goodness and severity. If the Gentile convert on whom God hath 
bestowed his bounty disregard it, he also shall be rejected; and the unbe¬ 
lieving Jew, if he turn to God in faith, shall again be admitted to favour. 
This is not only very possible, but it may reasonably be expected from 
God’s benevolence, and may be regarded as a procedure altogether 
natural: 22-25. It is important, in order to repress anything like arro¬ 
gance in Gentile Christians, that they should know and consider what may 
seem obscure in the divine procedure, namely, that the Israelites in part 
are permitted to be in a condition of spiritual blindness until the conver¬ 
sion of vast numbers from other nations. And this result shall be succeeded 
by their national conversion, as predicted in the Old Testament. For it 
must not be overlooked that, while, as respects the Gospel they are hostile 
to God and considered by him as enemies, and this condition of theirs has 
been overruled to promote the spiritual benefit of Gentiles; yet, as 
respects God’s original choice of the nation to be his peculiar people, they 
are still regarded with affection on account of the beloved ancestors. For 
God does not alter his plans of mercy and kindness towards those whom 
he has blessed with their privileges. As Gentile believers were formerly 
in a condition of unbelief, but now have obtained the mercy of God in the 
Gospel through occasion of the Jews’ refusing it; so now the rejected Jews 
are in a state of unbelief, that the goodness shown to Gentiles may become 
the occasion of their future conversion and admission to the divine favour. 
Thus God’s plans evince his intention of extending mercy to all: 25-32. 
The Apostle then bursts out in an exclamation respecting God’s un¬ 
bounded wisdom and knowledge, and concludes with an ascription of 
glory. 33-36. 

\ 
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SECTION XII. 


Chap. XII.-XVI. 

THE PRACTICAL PART OF THE EPISTLE. 

St. Paul now proceeds with practical and hortatory directions. He urges 
his readers to devote themselves to God, to renounce the world, and to 
cultivate the various graces of the Christian life: xii. He inculcates 
obedience to the civil powers, xiii. 1-7, impresses the duty of love and 
conformity to Christ, reminding them that time is rapidly passing away, 
and eternity at hand: 8-14. He gives directions respecting usages and 
observances in themselves indifferent, and counsels those of various views 
and habits to regard each other kindly, and to yield the claim of judgment 
to God, to whom it rightfully belongs : xiv. 1-12. He warns against 
using one’s own liberty of conscience in such a way as may occasion sin 
in another, inculcating such a course of conduct as tends to harmony and 
kindness ; declaring that inward religion, and the peace and joy that accom¬ 
pany it, constitute the essential characteristic of the Gospel dispensation: 
13-23. He presents the example of Christ as a motive to seek the general 
good, and to bear with each other’s weaknesses: xv. 1-7. Christ was sent 
by God in confirmation of divine promises made to the early Hebrews, 
and also that the Gentiles might become the people of God arrd glorify 
him. He speaks of his own commission, and of its successful prosecution 
among people who had not heard the Gospel before : 8-21. He states 
his intention to visit the Romans on his way to Spain ; also his present 
purpose to go to Jerusalem, with the contributions which he had collected 
for the poor Christians there. He requests their prayers, and solicits for 
them the divine blessing: 22—33. 

Chap, xvi. The Apostle now brings his letter to a close, by recommend¬ 
ing to the care of the Roman church a Christian sister, and by various kind 
salutations, cautioning against persons who promote dissensions in the 
church. He concludes, invoking for the Roman Christians the favour of 
Christ, and through him ascribing glory to God. 

2 
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EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


SECTION I. 


Chap. I. 1-15. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I. IT avXog, dovXog ’I tjgov XptGrov, Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, I. 

kat}to<; arrooroXog, dfpiopuJpevog called to be an apostle, separated 
2 eI$ evayyiXiov $eou, o rrpoe- unto the gospel of God, which 2 
TTTjyyeiXaTO did tgjv npo(p7)rd)V he had promised afore by his pro- 


Chap. i. 1. “Separated:” As this is the meaning of the word Pharisee, 
which is derived from some writers have supposed that the Apostle 
alludes here to his former devotion to the Jewish law, while he expresses 
the thought that now he is separated for and devoted to the Gospel. This 
is not improbable, although quite uncertain. Olshausen rejects this 
“ explanation as a mere play upon words.” He distinguishes between the 
calling and the separation of St. Paul, making the former refer to his 
appointment by Christ to the apostolic office, and the latter to the confir¬ 
mation of his original call “ by the choice of the church at Antioch,” an 
account of which is given in Acts xiii, 2. The body “ from which he was 
separated” is therefore, he says, not “ to be regarded as the world, but as 
the Christian church itself to which he already belonged.” In the passage 
referred to the same word is indeed employed in reference to the appoint¬ 
ment of Paul and Barnabas, whom the Holy Ghost directs to be separated 
for him. But the particular work for which they were to be set apart is 
that which is narrated in detail in the remainder of the chapter and the 
following one, as is evident from xiv. 26, where they are said to have 
returned on accomplishing it. St. Paul’s divine call and appointment by 
Christ to the office of an Apostle required no external ecclesiastical sano 
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3 phets in the holy scriptures, con- avTOv £v ypafpalg ayiaig, nepl 3 

corning his Son Jesus Christ our TO v vlov avrov , tov yevofievov 
Lord ; which was made of the seed £n onEp^iarog &avt6 ftara odptca , 4 

of David according to the flesh, tov bpto$EVTog vlov #£ou ev dv- 

4 and declared to be the Son of God vdpEi Kara Trvevpa a,yi(*)(Jvv7]g 
with power, according to the spirit dvaordoeoig VEKptiV) 'Yijoov 


tion, any more than those of the original twelve. The several accounts of his 
conversion and call in the Acts,* fully prove what he says in Gal. i. 1, that 
he was u an Apostle not of men neither by man.” God’s purpose to set 
him apart to his service is expressed in the 15th verse of the same chapter, 
by the word here used; and this reference is much more directly to the 
point than that alleged by Olshausen. 

3, 4. “Concerning” may be connected with “Gospel” in ver. 1, or, 
which is perhaps better, with “promised” in ver. 2. In either case it is 
unnecessary to include, as some editors do, the second verse in a paren¬ 
thesis.—“ According to the fleshThis expression relates to Christ’s 
human nature as subsisting during his earthly condition until his resurrec¬ 
tion, and consequently implies his state of humiliation, as in John i. 14.— 
“Declared:” Either, decreed, determined, destined (to be); or marked 
out, in the words of Chrysostom, shown, professed, manifested.f In the 
original edition of King James’ translation, the marginal reading is 
“ determined.” But that of the text seems preferable.—It is not asserted 
that Christ became the Son of God in consequence of his resurrection, but 
only that his sonship was publicly announced by that event. Comp. Ps. ii. 
7, Acts xiii. 33.—“ In power” may be used adverbially for powerfully, in 
reference to that almighty energy which effected the resurrection. But 
most probably the connection is with the immediately preceding words. 
“ The Son of God in power” will then stand in contradistinction to “ the 
Son of David according to the flesh.” This is the Rheims translation. 
Wiclif has “Sone of God in vertu,” the word being employed in the Latin 
sense. Compare the phrase “ the sign (or proof) of the Son of Man in 
heaven,” in Matt. xxiv. 30. 

“ Spirit of holiness.” Two leading interpretations of this phrase have 
been defended. First, it has been explained in the sense of the Holy 
Spirit, that is, in the ordinary meaning of the words, the third person of the 
Trinity. Adopting this view, Ammon in his Excursus appended to Koppe, 
p. 345, gives this as the sense : ‘ according to the predictions of the Holy 
Spirit in the Old Testament,’ regarding it as equivalent to, “according to the 
Scriptures” in 1 Cor. xv. 3,4. Others, retaining the same meaning of the phrase, 


* For these accounts and allusions to them, see Acta lx. 5, 0, 15, 17, 20, xx. 24, xxll. 14, 15, xxvt 
10, 19, 20, Gal. i. 1, 12, 16, li. 6, 7, 9,1 Tim. 1. 12. 

t Horn. L on Rom., Opera, Edit BeDed. Venct. 1741, Tom. lx. p. 432. 
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5 XpUJrov rov fcvpiov 7 \pd)V, fa' ov of holiness, by the resurrection 
iXdflopev %apLV nat aTTOGToXijv from the dead; by whom we have 5 
elg vnafcorjv ‘nlare^i; iv navi received grace and apostleship, for 
rotg e#ve(HV vnep rov dvoparo£ obedience to the faith among all 


understand /card in the sense of fad, by, and explain thus : ‘ by the Holy 
Spirit in his miraculous operations after Christ’s resurrection.’ With 
this exposition, compare John xvi. 14, and Acts ii. 33. Thus Posenmueller 
in his Scholia, and more fully in a dissertation published in the Commen- 
tationes Theologicse, vol. i. pp. 315 et seq.* But this interpretation, 
although it makes a clear and good meaning, is without any support from 
New Testament usage. The phrase “ spirit of holiness” is indeed a literal 
translation of the Hebrew for Holy Spirit, but it is never once used in this 
sense in the New Testament, the expression always beihg irvEvpa aytov 
with or without the article; and no reason can be assigned why St. Paul 
should in this passage depart from the invariable usage. Besides, it loses 
sight of the evident antithesis between “according to the flesh” and 
“according to the spirit of holiness.” 

The second leading interpretation considers the two words as expres¬ 
sive of dignity, majesty, glory. Spirit and spiritual are often employed 
to denote what is excellent, perfect, holy, extraordinary and divine, (see 1 
Cor. x. 3, 4, xv. 44-46, Gal. iv. 29,) and holiness, ayiuxjvvT], occurs in the 
Septuagint as the translation of the Hebrew for majesty, splendour, glory. 
Sec Ps. cxliv., Sept, (cxlv., Heb.) 5, xcv. (xevi.) 6. In Heb. ix. 14, where 
see the note, pp. 123, 124, spirit appears to be used in the same sense as 
in this place, and to denote Christ’s divine condition as glorified Messiah, 
his elevated state in the exercise of his original divine attributes, and as 
man, of lordship over the universe. So perhaps in 1 Tim. iii. 16 : “ Was 
manifest in the flesh,” that is, in human nature, “justified in the spirit,” 
shown to be approved of and honoured by God in his gloriously exalted 
and divine condition. Comp. John xvii. 5, Matt, xxviii. 18, and Heb. ii. 9. 
’Ef is used in the sense of from, after. See Matt. xix. 20, and 2 Pet. ii. 8. 
The Greek is elliptical, and the preposition in must be supplied before 
vekqgjv as before pov in Acts i. 5. The meaning of the whole may be 
thus expressed : 1 a descendant of David, as to his condition of humiliation 
while in human nature on earth, (but) proclaimed the Son of God in power, 
as to his divine nature in connection with his glorified humanity, from the 
time of his resurrection.’ 

5. “ Grace and Apostleship These words may express the two ideas 

♦This is a valuable collection of Dissertations oxegetical and theological, edited by Vclthuson, 
Kuinoel and Eupertl. It comprises six octavo volumes, and .was published at Loipsic in 1794-1799. 
A Supplement by Pott and Ruperti appeared at Helmstadt, entitled Sylloge Commentationum Theo- 
logicaruin, in eight volumes, in 1800-1807. Horne’s Introduction, vol, 11. part ii. Appendix, p. 280, 
sixth edition, Lond. 1823. 
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6 notions, for his name, among 
whom are ye also the called of 

7 Jesus Christ: to all that be ill 
Rome, beloved of God, called to be 
saints; grace to you, and peace, 
from God our father, and the Lord 

8 Jesus Christ. First, I thank my 
God through Jesus Christ for you 
all, that your faith is spoken of 

9 throughout the whole world. For 
God is my witness, whom I serve 
with my spirit in the gospel of his 
Son, that without ceasing I make 
mention of you always in my 

10 prayers; making request, if by any 
means now at length I might have 


adrovy iv olg la te kol vpetg 6 
kXtjtoI 'Iqaov XpioroVy naai rolg 7 
ovolv Iv p Pa ipxj dyanTjrolg deoVy 
KXgroig ayioig ■ vfuv teal 

elprjVTj ano deov narpog 7 jpG)V 
nai fcvptov *Irjoov XpLorov. 

Hptirov plv evx a piarti tw 8 
i9ca3 pov did ’I tjoov Xpiarov vnlp 
navTuv vptiVy otl tj niartg vptiv 
tcaTayyeXXETcu Iv oXu) to> Koapip. 

M apTV$ yap pov larlv 6 i9e6^ f 9 
a> XarpEVG) ev tg) 7 Tvevpart pov 
iv tw EvayysXto) rov viov avrov f 
<!)(; ddiaXeinrojg pvetav vptiv not- 
ovpat, ndvroTE ini rtiv npoa- 10 
evxgjv pov dEopEvog, Elnug 7jdr) 


of the Gospel favour in general and that of the Apostolate in particular, or 
they may be a hendiadys, meaning, the favour of the Apostleship. Compare 
the word grace in Gal. ii. 9,— 44 Obedience to the faithliterally, 4 obedience 
of faith.’ The latter word may be understood either objectively or subject¬ 
ively, and the meaning be, ‘ obedience to the faith,’ that is, the Gospel, or, 
4 obedience which springs from faith or it may be taken adjectively, and 
the translation be, 4 faithful obedience.’— 44 For his name meaning 4 on 
account of his honour.’ 

6. “The Called:” The w T ord is used to denote those who have been 
invited to receive the benefits of the Gospel, and also those -who have 
accepted them. Here and frequently elsewhere it means the latter. See 
1 Cor. i. 24 ; also vii. 17, 18, 21, where the verb also expresses the same 
meaning. It is God who is uniformly represented as calling men to 
the Gospel. See the texts referred to in the latter part of the note on 
Heb. iii. 1. “The called of Jesus Christ” are they who, by embracing 
his religion, belong to him as their Lord and benefactor. 

7. The latter clause of the verse might be translated, 4 father of us and 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ But this w r ould not be in harmony with other 
passages. The meaning is, “from God our father, and (from) the Lord 
Jesus Christ;” and this remark applies to St. Paul’s epistles generally. 
See particularly the introductions to second Timothy, where the rjpCjv is 
omitted, and to Titus, where its position is different, and compare also all 
those texts which speak of the peace or grace of Christ. The author evi¬ 
dently represents grace as coming both from God and from Christ. 

9. “With my spirit:” That is, with my whole heart, sincerely and 
ardently. See Eph. vi. 6. 

10. “ If,” &c. : 4 that by God’s goodness I may at length be so highly 
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7 TOTE EVOdOidTjCOfiaL EV T6J #e\{}- 

pan rovdeov IXdelv npog vpag. 

11 ’Emnodti yap Idslv vpag , tva tl 
fiEradti ^apta/xa vplv irvEvpa- 
tlkov elg to OTTjpix^rjvaL vpag, 

12 tovto 6e egtc, GvpTcapanXi]$7jvaL 
ev vplv did rrjg iv aXXrjXotg m- 

13 GTEoyg , vptiv re teal ipov. Ov 
diXco de vpag dyvoelv , adeXcpoi, 
3 tL TToXXdtUg TTpOE^EpTjV eX#ecv 
TT pog vpag, /cat ek(i)Xv$ 7}V dxpi' 
rov devpo, Iva rivd tcapTrov ) 
/cat iv vplv , /catfdjf /cat ev rolg 

14 Aot7rot£ tflveatv. "EXXt]gc te /cat 
fiapfidpoig, oocpolg te /cat avo??- 

15 rotf depEiXETrjg tipi • ovto) to 
/C aT f EpE TTpodvpOV HCU Vplv TOtf 
ev *P C>pxi EvayyEXioaoftai. 


a prosperous journey by the will of 
God to come unto you. For I long 11 
to see you, that I may impart unto 
you some spiritual gift, to the end 
ye may be established: that is, 12 
that I may be comforted together 
with you by the mutual faith both 
of you and me. Now I would not 13 
have you ignorant, brethren, that 
oftentimes I purposed to come unto 
you, (but was let hitherto,) that I 
might have some fruit among you 
also, even as among other Gentiles. 

I am debtor both to the Greeks and 14 
to the Barbarians, both to the wise 
and to the unwise. So, as much as 15 
in me is, I am ready to preach the 
gospel to you that are at Rome also. 


favoured as to visit you.’ In 2 Mac. x. 7, the Greek word has the same 
meaning. 

11. XaptGpa means any spiritual gift, whether ordinary or miraculous. 
See 1 Cor, vii. 7, Rom. xii. 6 et seq., 1 Cor. xii. 4, 9. 

12, 13. “That is:” This is equivalent to, I mean. The Apostle does, 
as it were, correct what he had said. Instead of dwelling on the thought 
of obliging the Roman Christians by imparting to them some benefit, he 
speaks as if his visit would become the occasion through their mutual 
faith of comforting and strengthening each other. And so in the next 
verse he represents his connection with them and other converts as the 
means of benefit to himself: “That I may have some fruit;” that is, de¬ 
rive advantage. This is the proper meaning of tcapTrov t^e/v. See vi, 21, 
and compare piodov e#£T£ in Matt. v. 46, vi. 1. The sentiment also suits 
the modesty of St. Paul’s character, and is entirely in harmony with that 
in the following verse. 

14, 15. Strictly speaking, the Apostle was indebted to God, and hence 
he feels and expresses his obligation to benefit God’s creatures ; and ovto), so, 
under the influence of this consciousness, he is ready, to the utmost of his 
power, to preach the Gospel even in Rome where he would, most proba¬ 
bly, be subjected to the severest persecution. The Greek may be pointed 
with a comma after ovr gj, and another after ipb, according to Griesbach 
and, other editors, and the meaning be as just given; or both commas 
may b(£ omitted, as in Hahn, and the whole clause expressed thus, 1 it is 
my earnest desire.’ In both cases iort will be understood. 
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SECTION II. 


Chap. I. 16-32. 

THE GENERAL SUBJECT OF THE ARGUMENTATIVE PORTION OF THE EPISTLE 


STATED, WITH A VIEW OF THE 
WORLD. 

16 For I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ: for it is the power 
of God unto salvation, to everyone 
that believeth; to the Jew first, and 


MORAL CONDITION OF THE HEATHEN 

Ov yap tTTaioxvvofiat to evay- 16 
yeXiov • dvvafug yap $eov ionv 
elg 0(i)T7]piav tt avrl tg3 tuotev - 
OVTly ’ lovdaiG) TE 7TpG)TOV K<li 


16. Here St. Paul enters on the argument of his Epistle, introducing 
it with this declaration. The full meaning of the words “ I am not ashamed 
of” is contained in the parallel phrase of Gal. vi. 14, “ God forbid that 
I should glory save in.” The reasons follow. The Gospel is God’s mighty 
instrument; it is intended to effect man’s salvation ; it grants this blessing 
on the condition of faith which is readily attainable ; and its offers are 
unlimited, extending to all the human family.—“ Power of God,” like 
“salvation” for Saviour in Luke ii. 30, is the abstract for the concrete, 
meaning God’s efficient means. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 24. “Every one that 
believeth” implies the necessary condition, faith in contradistinction to 
works w hether moral or ritual, and also the comprehensiveness of the offer; 
although, according to the divine scheme, it was first made to the Jews, 
and their rejection of it became the occasion of its being extended to the 
Gentiles. The word Greek , both here and in several other places, is used 
in this enlarged meaning. 

17. The reader who desires to see the various meanings which have 
been given to the phrase “righteousness of God” here, must consult the 
commentators. It evidently does not mean his justice, nor probably his 
kindness or any other attribute. The general sense of the word in this 
Epistle when connected with the author’s argument or statements allied 
therewith, is justification , that is, pardoning, acquitting; or, state or method 
of justification. The last agrees best with the context in this place. It 
has been said to be a “ comparatively unusual meaning,” and not to “suit 
the opposition between ‘ our own righteousness’ and ‘ the righteousness of 
God;’ as the former of these phrases cannot well mean 1 our own method 
of justification.’ It is opposed also to the explanation of the Apostle fur¬ 
nished by the expression, ‘ the righteousness which is of God, by faith, 1 
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17 A ucaioovvT] yap deov also to the Greek. For therein is the 17 

kv avT(o anoKaXvuTtrai etc 7U- righteousness of God revealed from 
orecjg eig monv ) itada)g yeypa - faith to faith ; as it is 'written, 
irrat • 6 de diitaiog etc tt iorsug The just shall live by faith. 

^Tjoerai. 


Phil. iii. 9, which cannot, in that passage, mean ‘God’s method of justifica¬ 
tion.’ ”* To these remarks, which are unaccompanied by any evidence, I 
can only say that they appear to me incapable of proof. Justification, 
which is a proper meaning of the word, is probably used for the method of 
justification, and this idea will be conveyed by a literal translation : ‘ God’s 
justification is revealed in it,’ naturally suggests the thought, that his method 
of justification is made known in the Gospel; and this is the fact. “ De 
modo et ratione explicandum esse videtur, quibus venia impetrari queat.” 
Ammon in Koppe, p. 16. “ Ratio favoris divini consequendi per metonym.” 
Wahl, Cl avis Novi Testamenti sub voce, 5. 

“Prom faith to faith.” I must again refer the reader, who wishes to 
see the various views which have been given of this phrase, to the com¬ 
mentators. I will state one or two, and then what seems to me the best 
exposition. Some connect “from faith” with the clause just explained, 
and read, ‘the righteousness of God from (or by) faith.’ Comp. iii. 30. 
The next two words are understood either in the sense of 1 ‘to produce 
faith,’ or faith is supposed to be put for ‘ the faithfulthat is, the abstract 
for the concrete, as in Ileb. x. 39 in the Greek. The meaning thus 
obtained is as follows: ‘ The righteousness of God by faith is revealed in 
the Gospel in order to produce faithor, ‘ in reference to and for the bene¬ 
fit of the faithful.’ Macknight says of the former “translation,” that it 
“results from construing the words properly ,” and that it “affords a clear 
sense of a passage which, in the common translation, is absolutely unintel¬ 
ligible.” It is sufficient to remark that such is his opinion. But, in respect 
to the last view, it may be said to be wholly improbable that the same 
word, in so very intimate a connection, should be used in such different 
senses; and, in respect to both, that the separation of the former half of 
the clause from the latter and the connecting of it with the first phrase of 
the verse, is most unnatural. Professor Stuart endeavors to show the con¬ 
trary ; but, I think, without success. Every candid reader must feel, that 
“from faith to faith” is a phrase which cannot be divided. But the Pro¬ 
fessor asks, “ What can the meaning be of revealed from faith ?” The in¬ 
sertion of the common ellipsis of to be after the verb affords a very ready 
answer. “From faith to faith” means ‘from a faith which continues to 
influence its possessor, and which, being in itself a vital principle, grows 


* Hodge, p. 41« 
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18 For the wrath of God i 9 revealed ’ AnoKakynTerai yap dpyi] 18 

from heaven against all ungodliness, •Seov an* ovpavov Itu Tcaoav aoe- 
and unrighteousness of men, who /3 Eiav kq,l dduciav av$pL)7TG)V t 

hold the truth in unrighteousness; t&v tt]V dXrj&Eiav iv aducip, /car- 


and increases.’ The same respected author, in considering what has been 
adduced as an analogous phrase, “ to iniquity unto iniquity,” Rom. vi. 19, 
remarks, that “in all such cases, the accusative denotes the end or object 
to which the thing that had just been named tends,” and quotes as proof 
2 Cor. ii. 16 : “Savour of death unto death, of life unto life,” But the re¬ 
mark is not applicable to other similar phrases, such as, “from glory to 
glory—from strength to strength,” 2 Cor. iii. 18, Ps. lxxxiv. 7, which evi¬ 
dently expresses the idea of increase. Comp. 2 Cor. iv. 17, in the Greek, 
which is but inadequately rendered in our Bibles “a far more exceeding.” 
The Apostle’s meaning of the clause under consideration appears to be 
this: ‘In the Gospel God’s method of justification is revealed (to be) from 
a living faith which perpetuates itself and increases by virtue of its essen¬ 
tial character.’ And I think that the sense of the quotation which follows 
confirms this interpretation. It is from Hab. ii, 4, and is cited also in 
Heb, x. 38. The prophet is speaking of the truly religious man’s steady 
faith in God under apprehended calamity. He lives in a calm and happy 
state of acceptance and favour with God by the uniform exercise of a reli¬ 
gious confidence. Thus his faith is the same as that which the Apostle 
represents as justifying. 

18. “ For:” This may be illative of the implied thought, that some such 
scheme of justification as the Gospel reveals is necessary for all men; or, 
the full development which the Gospel makes of God’s anger against sin 
may be stated as another reason for the author’s glorying in it. Comp, 
Acts xvii. 30.—“From heaven” probably qualifies “revealed,” to which 
it appears to be added as indicating the divine source of the revelation.— 
“Who hold the truth in unrighteousness.” The truth here intended cannot 
be that which is peculiar to Christianity, as is evident from the following 
verses. It means religious truth in general, such as mankind possessed in 
an early period, the influence of which they weakened, and much of which 
they lost, by inconsistent and wicked lives. The word rendered “ hold ” 
often means to suppress, restrain, and many commentators so understand 
it here. Wiclif, Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva translation, all have 
withold; the Rheims “ deteine” But the other sense agrees better with 
the subsequent context, which speaks of the divine attributes as being 
“known,” and of the Heathen world as “knowing God” and yet dis¬ 
honouring him. Still, it must be granted that this meaning is quite defen¬ 
sible, as the general religious truth held by the’Heathen was perverted and 
darkened by their sinful conduct. 
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19 exovtcov' diori to yvcoorov rov 
$eov (f>avep6v lortv ev avrotg * 
6 $eog yap avrotg Itpavepooe. 

20 Td yap aopara avrov dno ktU 
oeog Koopov roig TroLTjpacu voov - 
peva nadoparai , i\ re did tog av - 
rov dvvapig tcai t^etorz/f, tig to 

21 elvai avTovg dvaitoXoyTjTOvg' 6l- 
otl yvovTeg tov $eov ovx 
deov edo^aoav rj rjvx^ptOTrjaav , 
a A A’ ipaTaiMrjoav ev rolg dia- 
A oyiopolg avTibv, /cat eokotlct&t} 

22 rj aovvETog avTtiv tcapdia. <J>a- 


becausc that which may be known 19 
of God is manifest in them; for 
God hath shewed it unto them. For 20 
the invisible things of him from 
the creation of the world arc clearly 
seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eter¬ 
nal power and Godhead; so that 
they are without excuse. Because 21 
that, when they knew God, they 
glorified him not as God, neither 
were thankful, but became vain in 
their imaginations, and their fool- 


19. “ That which may be knownThe original is one word, with its 
article, and equivalent to ‘the knowledge.’ Similar forms may be found 
in the Greek of ii. 4, viii. 3, 1 Cor. i. 25, where the English translation has 
“goodness—which (the law) could not do—the foolishness and weakness.”— 
“God hath showedeither by an original revelation, or by the works of 
creation influencing the rational and religious faculties. 

20. “The invisible things of him That is, his attributes and nature, as 
the latter part of the verse declares.—“ From the creation of the world 
Either, by means of the created objects; or, most probably, from the very 
time the world was made. The Greek bears either sense, but the former 
makes the phrase, “ the things that are made,” a useless repetition. The 
general meaning of the verse is, that the works nf creation have always 
been to such a rational and moral creature as man a sufficiently practical 
exponent of God’s nature and attributes. Two particulars, however, ought 
to be considered in relation to this subject: first, that the Apostle is not 
speaking of a full degree of religious knowdedge ; and, secondly, that the 
influence on the human mind of man’s original condition as stated in the 
book of Genesis and of any primitive revelation of which he may have been 
the subject, must be allowed their due weight. What such a creature as 
man, in his present state, might be able t.o ascertain by the exercise simply 
of his own reasoning on the works of nature, had he no other direct or indi¬ 
rect sources of information, is a very different question, and one which the 
Apostle’s language docs not take into consideration. A spurious philoso¬ 
phy assumes a certain conceivable condition of primitive human nature; 
but all well ascertained facts support the faith which maintains such assump¬ 
tions to be groundless. 

21. “When they knew:” That is, having enjoyed abundant means of 
knowing. Compare “seeing and hearing” in Matt, xiii, 13.—“ Heart,” 
Kapbta. This word is often used by the Hebrews to denote the mind; 
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22 ish heart was darkened. Profess¬ 
ing themselves to be wise, they 

23 became fools, and changed the 
glory of the uncorruptible God 
into an image made like to corrup¬ 
tible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things. 

24 Wherefore God also gave them up 
to uncleanness through the lusts of 
their own hearts, to dishonour their 
own bodies between themselves: 

25 who changed the truth of God in¬ 
to a lie, and worshipped and served 
the creature more than the Creator, 
who is blessed for ever: Amen. 

26 For this cause God gave them up 
unto vile affections : for even their 
women did change their natural 
use into that which is against 

27 nature; and likewise also the 
men, leaving the natural use of 
the woman, burned in their lust 
one toward another, men with men 
working that which is unseemly, 
and receiving in themselves that 


OKOvreg elvai oo<pol Ipoipdv&T]- 
oav , Kal rjXka^av tt)v dofav tov 23 
d(f>#dpTOV deov &v dpoidpaTi 
elttovog (p'&aprov avdpdinov Kal 
TTSTEivdjv Kal TETpairodcov Kal 
EpTTETOjv. Aio Kal TTaped(i)KEV 24 
avTOvg 6 $Eog £v TcCig km^v- 
ptaig t&v Kapditiv avrajv elg 
aKadapoiav, tov aTipd^EO^ai ra 
o&para avrtiv £v kavTolg. OZ- 25 
rtVEg pETTfXXa^av Trjv dXff&Etav 
tov $eoi> ev Tip 'ipEvdsi Kal £oe- 
pdo^7]aav Kal bXaTpEvoav 
KTIOEL 7rapd tov KTtoavTa 1 og 
£otlv EvXoyrjTog slg Tovg al&vag • 
dprjv. Aid tovto irapEdcJKEV 20 
avTovg 6 -&Eog Elg nax$r\ aTipiag • 
at te yap SrjXEiai avTidv pETT\k - 
Aa£av Trjv (pvoiKrjv xPV aLV € 

Trjv 7 rapd (pvoiv • 6poi(j)g te Kal 27 
ol dppsvsg dfpEVTEg Trjv (pvaiKrjv 
Xprjotv Trjg &7]\ELag l^EKav^Tjoav 
ev tx) dpE^Ei avTU)v slg dXXrjXovg, 
apOEVEg Iv apOEOi Trjv daxVI 10 ’ 
avvrjv KaTEpya^opEVot Kal Trjv 


but often also, as here, with a direct reference to the affections. Thus we 
read : “ With the heart man believeth unto righteousness,” or rather, justifi¬ 
cation, Rom. x. 10 ; that is, justifying faith must be cordial, and have its 
due influence both on the understanding and on the affections. 

22, 23. “ They became foolsThis may comprehend a declarative 
meaning; they both showed and increased their folly. The absurd and 
ridiculous idolatry into which they were permitted to fall abundantly veri¬ 
fies the statement in both respects. 

24-31. The Apostle now proceeds to describe the moral condition 
of the Heathen world. The corrupt and debasing vices into which men 
were allowed to fall, were in part a judicial punishment, and in part a 
natural consequence, of the degrading idolatry. The correctness of this 
description of the abandoned and wicked state of the Heathen, has been 
confirmed by various writers. Whitby and Leland, in their respective 
works on the advantages and necessity of a divine revelation, abound with 
evidence and illustration ; and Paganism as it now exists verifies the inspired 
statement, and shows that such results are the invariable concomitants of 
stupid ignorance and idolatry. It is to be observed, however, that this 
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dvripioMav, fjv e6ei,rrjg TrXdvr)^ 
avr&v ev eavrolg diroXappa- 

28 vovreg. K at Ka$(og ovk e6okl~ 
fiaoav rov #edv EftEiv ev emyvd)- 
aet, TTapiduifcev avrovg 6 $ebg 
elg adoKipov vovv , 7 roielv ra prj 

29 Ka&rjtcovTa , 'rrenhTjpuipevovg na- 
oxj ddttda^ nopveia,nov7}pia, nXe- 
ove^ia, natda , peorovg (f>-&ovov , 
povov , epidog , doAou, KaKOTjdeias, 

30 'tpi-&vpiOTag, ftaraXdXovg, #eo- 
OTvyelg, vppiordg, v—ep7]<f>dvovg, 
aXa^ovag, e(f>evperdg iccuctiv, yo- 

31 vevotv dnei-&ei <;, aovverovg, dovv - 
i Serovg, aoropyovg , aonovdovg, 


rccompcnce of their error which was 
meet. And even as they did not 28 
like to retain God in their know¬ 
ledge, God gave them over to a 
reprobate mind, to do those things 
which are not convenient; being 29 
filled with all unrighteousness, 
fornication, wickedness, covetous¬ 
ness, maliciousness; full of envy, 
murder, debate, deceit, malignity; 
whisperers, backbiters, haters of 30 
God, despiteful, proud, boasters, in¬ 
ventors of evil things, disobedient 
to parents, without understand- 31 
ing, covenant-breakers, without 


description of the heathen is intended to apply to them as a body, and not 
to every individual. The same remark applies to the subsequent descrip¬ 
tion of the state of the Jews, in the second and third chapters. This is in 
harmony with the general course of representation which pervades the 
argumentative parts of this Epistle. 

“Truth of God Equivalent to, the true God. Compare the phrase, 
“glory of God,” in verse 23, and also in Ps. cvi. 20, which the Apostle 
evidently has in view. “ Lie,” which is antithetic to “ the truth,” is the 
abstract for the concrete, and put for an idol, implying the vain and deceit¬ 
ful character of idolatry. Tholuck very appositely quotes similar language 
from Philo, who, referring to the idolatrous calf made by the Hebrews in 
the desert, says that “Moses was amazed at their substituting so great a 
lie, Tpevdog, in the place of so great a truth, aX^etag .” 

’A doiapov, towards the end of the 28th verse, refers to edotcipaoav , at 
the beginning : * As they did not think fit, approve of God abandoned them 
to a state of mind not to be approved of to be condemned, reprobate.’—• 
"Exeiv £myvd)OEL , for eTuytvdjoneiv , is literally, to have in knowledge, 

and means, to recognise and properly regard.” V Ewith the noun and 
preposition,is often used in this way for the.verb. See 1 Tim. iii. 4. The same 
is true ofy tvopat. See 1 Tim. ii. 14, where “was in the transgression” is 
equivalent to transgressed .—Qeoorvyelg in verse 30, may be rendered 
either 1 hateful to God,’ or “haters of God.” Wiclif has the former, and 
the Rheims “odible to God,” the word being borrowed from the Vulgate, 
Deo odibiles. Tyndale, Cranmer, the Geneva, and King James’ transla¬ 
tions, have the latter. As all the other epithets relate to the character 
and properties of the persons described, the latter rendering is preferable. 
The natural “ enmity” referred to is explained in viii. 7, to be a hostility 
to the law of God.— 'YPpiorag' insolent and injurious persons.—“ Inventors 
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natural affection, implacable, un- dvEXEijiiovag ■ oitlve g to Swat- 32 
32 meieiful: who, knowing’ the (t)pa tov i&eov i:niyvovTEg t 6 tl ol 
judgment of God, that they which ra roiavra npaooovTEg a%iOL i9a- 
coinmit such things are worthy of vdrov Eloiv, ov povov avra 7 tol- 
death, not only do the same, but ovotv, aXXd nal ovvEvdoKovoi 
have pleasure in them that do them, TOig npaooovoi. 

of evil thingsIn 2 Mac. vii. 31, Antiochus is called “ the author, or dis¬ 
coverer, or inventor, svpETrjg, of all mischief against the Hebrews.” Vir¬ 
gil calls Ulysses, scelerum inventor. iEn. ii. 164. 

32. Wiclif and the Rheims translator, following the Vulgate and a few 
Greek authorities, introduce the negative, “ undirstoden not ” or “ did 
not understand,” immediately after the word “ God.” Locke sanctions 
the same interpolation. But the external support of such a reading is not 
of much weight, and the sense resulting is at variance with thp scope of 
the Apostle. He evidently appeals to the natural moral sense of mankind, 
as enabling them to recognise God’s law in a degree sufficient to become 
to them a rule of action. Comp, verse 19-21.—The last clause of this verse 
is a climax. It describes the evil habit of the mind. The persons described 
not only commit iniquities, but enjoy a malignant satisfaction in so doing, 
and in associating with their wicked companions. 


SECTION III. 

Chap. II. 

THE INCONSISTENCY OF JEWS IN THEIR CONDEMNATION OF GENTILES, AND 
THEIR FOLLY IN TRUSTING TO EXTERNAL PRIVILEGES. 

II. Therefore, thou art inexcus- Aio avanoXoyrjTog eI f w av- II. 
able, O man, whosoever thou art dpuTTE nag 6 tcpivwv kv & yap 
that judgest: for wherein thou npiVELg tov ETEpov , OEavrov ko~ 
judgest another, thou eondemnest ranpiVEig * ra yap avra npao- 


Chap. ii. 1-1 1 . “ThereforeThis is not a mere particle of transition. St. 
Paul has convicted the Heathen of gross immorality, and consequently has 
proved that, on the ground of moral obedience, they can have no claim to 
God’s favour, and must look for acceptance or justification to some other 
dependence. He is now about to prove that the situation of the Jews 
does not in this respect differ at all from that of the Gentiles. This is the 
ultimate design of his argument. Inasmuch, however, as the Jew, although 
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2 OEig 6 KptVGiv, 0 ISapev Si, otl 
to Kptpa tov "&eov ion Kara, 
dXrjdeiav im Tovg ra rotavra 

3 7 Tpaoaovrag. A oyity de toi)to, 

avdpQTTE 6 Kptvcjv Tovg rd 
rocavra irpaooovTag /cat ttoiojv 
avrdj otl cru i:K(f>EV^xi to Kptpa 

4 tov tfeoi) ; "H roi; itXovtov t 9jg 
XpTjOTOTTjTog avTOV teal ti] g avo- 
XT\g teal t rjg paKpodvptag KaTa- 
<j>poveZg , ayvotiv, otl to X9 7 i OT ^ v 
tov t9£oi5 elg pETavotav ge ayei ; 

5 Kara 6e T7)v gkA,7}p6t7]t(l gov 
/cat dfiETavo7]TOV tcapdiav drjGav- 
pt^ELg oeavTG) opyijv iv rpiEpa 
dpyrjg /cat dTTOfcahv'ipECjg ducaio- 

6 Kpcoiag tov 'dsoVj og dirod&GEL 
ktcaoTU) KaTa, Ta epya avTOV' 


thyself; for thou that judgest, 
doest the same things. But we are 2 
sure that the judgment of God is 
according to truth, against them 
which commit such things. And 3 
thinicest thou this, 0 man, that 
judgest them which do such things, 
and doest the same, that thou shalt 
escape the judgment of God ? Or 4 
despisest thou the riches of his 
goodness and forbearance and long- 
suffering, not knowing that the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to 
repentance ? But, after thy hard- 5 
ness and impenitent heart, treasur- 
est up unto thyself wrath, against 
the day of wrath and revelation 
of the righteous judgment of God; 
who will render to every man ac- 6 


committing similar offences, did not scruple to criminate the Gentile, the 
immediate object of the Apostle here is to show him the inconsistency and 
culpability of his conduct. Thus we see the proper illative force of “ there¬ 
fore.” It applies, as other similar illative particles occasionally do, to the 
latter part of the verse. Compare “ therefore” in John vii. 22, and 2 Tim. ii. 
10, which most probably qualifies the words that follow. The author’s idea 
may be expressed thus: ‘Since those who commit such crimes are worthy 
of punishment, thou, 0 Jew, art therefore inexcusable, because thou art 
guilty of the very same things as those Gentiles, whom thou art continually 
condemning.’ The antithesis lies between “ them that do them,” in i. 32, 
and “ doest the same,” here. This is confirmed by the words in the next 
verse, “against them that commit such things.” and those in the following, 
“ and doest the same.” Undoubtedly the censorious disposition and con¬ 
duct of the Jews are meant to be denounced, but the chief point of the 
remark is, the gross inconsistency of judging and condemning Gentiles for 
the same sort of practices and vices in which Jews themselves indulged. 
No doubt the remark is of general application to all inconsistent men; 
but it is clear, from the context and the subsequent part of the chapter, 
that the Jews are particularly referred to. 

“Judge” is here used in the sense of censuring, condemning, as in 
Matt. vii. 1, 2, and John vii. 51.—“ We know:” It must be admitted by 
all.—“According to truth:” that is, equitable and right. Comp. Acts x. 
34.—“Riches of his goodness :” Equivalent to his ‘abundant goodness.’ 
Sec ix. 23 and Eph. i. 7, ‘his abundant and excellent glory’ or ‘grace/ 
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7 cording to Ins deeds: to them . 
who by patient continuance in well 
doing, seek for glory and honour 

8 and immortality, eternal life; but 
unto them that are contentious, and 
do not obey the truth, but obey 
unrighteousness, indignation and 

9 wrath, tribulation and anguish, 
upon every soul of man that doctli 
evil, of the Jew first, and also of 

10 the Gentile; but glory, honour, 
and pcuce, to every man that work- 
eth good, to the Jew first, and also 

11 to the Gentile: for there is no 

12 respect of persons with God. For 
as many as have sinned without 
law, shall also perish without law j 
and as many as have sinned in the 
law, shall be judged by the law; 

13 (For not the hearers of the law are 


rotg fiev /tad’ vTropovrjv spyov 7 
aya&ov 6o^av uai Ttprjv /cat 
a<p$apoiav tyrovat $G)rjv alu- 
vtov ' rotg 6e Ipideiag /cat 8 
aitEL-dovoi pev ry d/U/detp, rret- 
dopsvoig 6e adt/ctp, dpyrj /cat 
dvpog' &Xiipig teal OTEVo^pta 9 
ettI naaav i fiv%7}v dv&pvnov rov 
tcaTEpya^opivov to tcatc6v y ’Iov- 
datov te 7rp&TOV teal f/ EAA? jvog • 
dofa <5e /cat ripij /cat elprjVT] 10 
mtVTt t£> spya^opevo) to ayadov, 
’Iovdatoj te TTpCjTOv /cat "E Wr\vi. 

Ov yap koTi Trpoo(i)7ToX7] f ipia tt apd 11 
tg5 t? e<5. "0 aoi yap dvopug 12 

rjpapTOV , avop(i)g /cat anoXovv- 
Tai ■ /cat ooot Iv vop a) rjpapTov , 
did vSpov tcpt&qoovTai , (ov yap 13 
ol atcpoaTal tov vopov dittatoi 


and compare “ multitude of thy mercy ” in Ps. v. 7 .— ’Ayvotiv either, 
“ not knowing,” and then the ignorance will be voluntary arising from 
sinful neglect and consequently criminal; or, not considering. The latter 
seems to be a legitimate meaning, as verbs expressive of knowledge are 
also employed to denote attention. Compare the use of owiEVTog in 
Matt. xiii. 19, of yjdeiv in Acts xxiii. 5, of ovvEg in Ps. v. 2, and of tyvo) 
in Hos. ii. 8, Sept. See also £vviev in the Iliad, i. 273. The same remark 
applies to the verb to hear, which often means to attend to, understand. 
See Matt. x. 14 and 1 Cor. xiv. 2.—“ Leadeth that is, such are its cha¬ 
racter and tendency.—“Treasureth up The original idea of a treasure is 
here entirely lost, and the word means nothing more than heap vp or 
prepare abundantly.—“Contentious:” literally, ‘of contention,’ like, “they 
that are of faith” in Gal. iii. 7, for ‘the faithful.’—“Peace” in ver. 10 is 
used in the Hebrew sense of blessing. 

12-16. “For:” As usual this particle is illative. It sustains the imme¬ 
diately preceding remark. ‘There is no respect of persons with God, for 
he judges and punishes men according to the degree of their respective 
privileges and opportunities of religious improvement.’ The cases of 
Gentile and of Jewish sinners, who subject themselves to condemnation, 
shall each be decided on this consideration. Comp. Luke xii. 47, 48. In 
the final decision, the obligation of the Israelites to obey the law under 
which they lived shall have its due influence, as shall also that of the 
Heathen to obey the law of nature suggested by conscience and reason or 
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napd tgj #£<5, dXX* ol ttolt^toI tov just before God, but the doers of 
14 vofiov 6LfcaLO)^TjGOvraL. "Orav the law shall be justified. For 14 
yap t'dv'q rd prj vofiov £%ovra when the Gentiles, which have not 


traditionary revelation. In a word, the state of each man shall be deter¬ 
mined with reference to his situation and advantages. The word “sinned” 
is here used emphatically. In the language of Ernesti, there is “ an acces¬ 
sion of meaning to its ordinary signification.” It means so sinned as to 
subject themselves to condemnation, sinned without repenting, or persisted 
in sinning. The phrase “him that worketh not” in iv. 5 means, ‘who doth 
not work with a view to obtain justification thereby.’ Such emphatic 
senses are readily perceived by a due attention to the context. The 
meaning of “ without law,” and “ in the law,” may be ascertained by 
referring to 1 Cor. ix. 20, 21. They express the condition of Gentile and 
Jew. 

The Apostle has just said that a neglect to live religiously according to 
the condition in which we are placed, will subject us to merited punishment. 
What follows is intended to confirm this statement, and therefore is intro¬ 
duced by the illative, “for.” This is a clew to the meaning of the next 
verses, which do not refer to the ground of justification, but simply assert 
the inefficacy of hearing and knowing God’s law, and the necessity of sin¬ 
cere obedience to secure acceptance. It is not justification properly speaking 
but sanctification which is the subject of the verse, the whole idea of which 
is contained in Hebrews xii. 14, “ without holiness no man shall §ee the 
Lord.” St. James has the same thought, which he expresses partly in the 
same terms, i. 22-25. It is a great mistake to suppose that the Apostle 
is speaking here of justification. He does not mean to assert that any one 
can be justified by doing the law, for the whole scope of the Epistle and 
of Scripture in general is against this error. He means that the privilege 
of hearing the law, which the Jews overvalued, was useless unless they 
endeavoured to keep it. This endeavour, being a test of their sincerity 
and a proof of their faith, was also an evidence of their justification, but 
certainly not the cause of it. 

Professor Stuart, in his translation of a part of Ernesti’s Elements of 
Interpretation, remarks, that “Rom. ii. 13 states the rule of legal justifica¬ 
tion.”* If the meaning were, that the w 7 ords of the Apostle would fitly 
express such rule, the remark would be admissible. No doubt St. Paul 
might properly have stated this rule in the very terms here used, but the 
context shows that such was not his intention. He does not merely intro¬ 
duce “a supposed case,” as the same author affirms in his commentary on 
verses 14 and 27. Professor Hodge also makes the same remark on verse 
26. “ Paul does not say that any Heathen does fully answer the 


3 


* Andover, 1822, p. 92, note on Sect. 181. 
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the law, do by nature the things <pvaei ra rov vopov tto£^, ovtol 
contained in the law, these, having vopov pij £%ovte<; tavrolg slot 


demands of the law, Che case is merely stated hypothetically .” So also on 
verse 27: “ As pointed and understood by our translators, this verse 
expresses more than the preceding one.* The obedient Gentile would not 
only be accepted ” &c. If the obedience is hypothetical, as it must be to 
harmonize with the Professor’s statements elsewhere, the acceptance can 
be no more than ideal. The same hypothetical view is given by Barnes on 
verse 26. “The Apostle does not expressly affirm that this” (keeping the 
moral law,) “was ever done; but he supposes the case.” Haldane, in his 
peculiarly polemic Exposition of the Romans, pursues the same idea of 
hypothetical statement and argument.f But the very next verses to that 
under consideration, and also the 26th and 27th, afford palpable evidence that 
St. Paul is not speaking hypothetically. “ When Gentiles do the works of 
the law,” and “the uncircumcision that keeps the law shall judge” or con¬ 
demn the Jewish transgressor, is evidently not the language of hypothesis. 
Much of the confusion of thought occasioned by this part of the Epistle has 
arisen from translating the original verb in verse 13 “ shall be justified,” 
while it should rather be rendered, 4 shall be approved of, accepted.’ The re¬ 
marks of Morus on this point are very judicious. “The terms justification, 
salvation, new man, faith, are used in various senses, and therefore are not 
always to be explained in the same way. Attention to this will remove ap- 


* The Professor has made no objection to such pointing and meaning; and, if be had, it would not 
affect my remark. 

t Not to embarrass the reader, I prefer throwing a few quotations from this writer, accompanied 
by a remark or two, in a note. On the words “ to every man that worketh good ” in vcr. 10, he says: 
“lie who had performed his duty, if any such could be found , should enjoy rest and satisfaction. 11 
Is the verse hypothetical ? and can it be believed that the Apostle here makes a promise which lie knew 
was practically worthless?—On ver. 12: “ Without law, that is, a written law, for none are without 
law. The Gentiles had not received the written law ; they had, however, sinned, and thoy shall perish, 
that is to say, be condemned without that law. The Jews had received the written law; they had also 
Binned, they will be judged, that is to say, condemned by that law; for, in the next verse, St. Paul de¬ 
clares that only the doers of the law shall be justified; and consequently, as condemnation stands 
opposed to justification, they who are not doers of it will be condemned.” According to this state¬ 
ment the Apostle affirms the condemnation of all Jews and Gentiles. The expositors error results 
from not recognising the emphatic character of tho word “sinned,” and others in the snme connection, 
as above stated, and also the true meaning of “shall be justified.”—On ver. 13: “The doers of the law 
shall be justified.—By this we must understand an exact obedlenco to the law to bo intended.”—On 
ver. 25: “When, therefore, the Apostle says,—if thou keep the late, he supposes a ease, not implying 
that it was ever verified; but if it should exist, the result would he what is statod.” And on tho 
next verse: “He supposes a case in regard to the Gentiles. Tills hypothetical modo of reasoning is 
common with Paul, of which wc have an example in the same chapter, where he says, that the doers 
of the law shall be justified \ of whom, however, In the conclusion of Ids argument, Clmp. iii. 19, lie 
affirms that none can be found.” The exposition of the first text is erroneous, and assumed without 
'proof; aDd in the latter the subject is different.—On vcr. 27 : “The fulfilling of the law and Us trans¬ 
gression are here to be taken In their fullest import, namely, for an entire and complete fulfilment, and 
for the slightest transgression of the law.” The reader will be gratified to learn, that after so much of 
-what has been called hypothetical, (which, however Inapplicable he may regard the epithet in reference 
to the Epistle, ho will probably allow is strictly appropriate to tho expositions,) “ the Apostle, In va. 
28, 29, passes to what Is reality, not supposition.” Bo Mr. Haldane allows. 
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15 vojiog , oiTLveg ivdeitcvvVTaL to not the law, are a law unto them- 
Epyov rov vofiov ypanrov iv selves: which show the work of 15 


parent opposition. And many objections to Christianity would never have 
been urged, if ditcatovv had not been invariably translated to justify, tpya 
works, and so in other similar instances. Whenever the phrase to become jus¬ 
tified is uttered, the hearer immediately attaches to it the idea of obtaining 
remission of sins; whereas this is not always its meaning. In Rom. if. 13, 
difcaui)$fi<70VTaL signifies, will be approved of by God, will be rewarded by 
him. The discourse has nothing to do with remission of sins,”* A striking 
instance of the use of this word in the same sense occurs in Matt. xii. 37 : 
“By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned ;” that is, the language, as indicative of the character, will con¬ 
stitute a ground of divine approbation or condemnation. So also in Matt, 
xi. 19: “Wisdom is justified of her children;” which means, that the 
really wise will recognise the excellence of God’s religious dispensations and 
heartily approve them. 

The verses immediately following must be explained, if the context be 
properly regarded, of Gentiles not acquainted with a divine revelation. 
“By nature” is an erroneous translation, which might lead to the supposi¬ 
tion of fallen man’s having a natural ability to keep the divine law. It 
ought to be rendered, ‘in nature,’ meaning in their natural condition with¬ 
out a direct revelation. Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva translation, 
have “of nature;” Wiclif “kyndle,” that is, “naturally,” as the Rlieims 
has plainly expressed the meaning of the Saxon word. It is equivalent to 
“without law” in ver. 12. The sense is as follows: ‘Tor when Gentiles 
who have no directly revealed law, do in this situation live conformably 
to the general directions of revelation, although they have no such revealed 
law as the Jews have, yet the general principles of duty taught and 
inculcated by conscience and reason, are to become their law and to govern 
them. And these principles always coincide with those of revelation, and 
are shown in the lives of such.’ 

It has been supposed, that to speak of Gentiles living agreeably to moral 
law would be contradictory to the representation given of their religious and 
moral condition in the preceding chapter. But it ought to be considered 
that the Apostle is there representing the state of the Heathen as a mass; 
while here he speaks of some individuals. And besides, the obedience he 
has in view, can be nothing more than a general endeavour to live in accord¬ 
ance with that degree of religious knowledge which the sincere Gentile 
may have. There is therefore no inconsistency. Yet the supposition has 
given rise to an attempt to explain this passage differently, by changing the 
usual punctuation, and understanding by “Gentiles” those who had been coil- 

* Hcnneneutica Sacra Nov. Test vol. ii. p. 16, Lips. 1002. 
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the law written in tlieir hearts, their raig napdiaig avrtJVj ovppap- 
conscience also bearing witness, and Tvpovogg avroov T'/jg cvveiSrj- 


verted to Christianity. The sense thus elicited is as follows: “When 
the Gentiles, who by nature have not the law, do the things originally 
intended by and virtually contained in the law; when they renounce 
their idols, and no longer worship the host of heaven, but turn to the 
service of the living God; when they accept of that salvation that is 
now made known unto them, and submit to the righteousness of God 
that is now manifested in their sight; these, though they have not the 
law, are a law unto themselves, their faith in Christ and his doctrine does 
more than supply the place of the law of Moses; and by their submission 
to that promised seed, in whom all the nations of the earth were to be 
blessed, and who is the very end of the law itself for righteousness to every 
one that believeth, they evidently show the great work of the law written 
in their hearts,” It seems strange that a man should be able to persuade 
himself that such can be the Apostle’s meaning. The statement is evidently 
irreconcilable with the whole scope of the context, and indeed with the very 
last words rightly understood. The Apostle is not contrasting Jews and 
converted Gentiles, but endeavouring to make the irreligious Jew feel his 
delinquency by comparing him with the sincere Gentile. Certainly men 
who had “faith in Christ” and had embraced his “doctrine,” could with 
no propriety be said not to have the law, and to be a law unto themselves. 
Yet so satisfied is the author of this exposition with the truth of it as to 
affirm, that “ the context plainly shows, and the sense of the whole Scripture 
proves, that the words not only fairly may but necessarily ought to be so 
translated.”* 

“ Work of the lawThis has been supposed by some to be equivalent 
to the common expression, 4 works of the law.’ But in such case the word 
is always plural. Besides, such works are open to general observation, and 
the phrase expresses a holy course of living; whereas what is here spoken 
of is “written in the heart.”—The phrase has also been regarded as pleo¬ 
nastic for law simply. Such pleonasms are not uncommon, and illustrations 
may be found in most commentators and lexicographers. But it is unne¬ 
cessary to introduce such a principle here. The Hebrew word correspond¬ 
ing to “ work,” and the word denoting substance, reality, nature, 

are used by Hebrew writers, as the term “work” is,in this pas¬ 
sage, for reality, efficiency. Thus Maimonides: “ The work, reality, 
of that element (or principle,) will be seen.” Foundations of the law, in 
Bernard’s Selections from the lad, chap. iv. sect. 7, p. ll.f And in the 

* Bee the Religion of nature proved to be a mere idol, by Charles Wiilats, M. A.; an article published 
in the Scholar armed, vol. i. p. 207, 210, Lond. 1795. 

t This wort i9 a small octavo volume, which will be found very useful in facilitating tho acquisition 
of Rabbinical Hebrew. It was published at Cambridge in 1632. 
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OEuq teal fiera^v dXXrjXcjv rfiv their thoughts the mean while 
XoytOjUt>v ftaTTjyopovvTOv rj not accusing, or else excusing, one an- 


precepts on repentance, chap. i. sect. C, D29 occurs in the same sense: ‘and 
the reality (nature) of the day of atonement,’ &c. The expression of St. 
Paul is probably of the same sort, and “ the work of the law” is its 
reality, and efficiency, that which God hath engraven on the heart or 
moral nature of man. The sincere though imperfect endeavour of some 
Gentifcs, to do what is right, shows that there is a moral law which the 
God that made them has stamped upon their nature. ‘The conscience of 
such men bears concurrent witness with this law of which it is the index, 
and their thoughts and reasonings interchangeably condemn or apologise for 
themthat is, sometimes do the one and sometimes the other.—The 
preposition cvv in composition with the participle here used, is considered 
by many as adding nothing to the sense. I'prefer, as above, giving its pro¬ 
per meaning, because it makes a good sense, and corresponds with the 
author’s ordinary usage, as will hereafter be seen.—M era^v dXXrjXojv is 
rendered in our translation, “the mean while—one another.” Each of the 
two words certainly bears the meaning here given, but not in such a con¬ 
struction as this. Besides, “one another” cannot refer to the persons 
under consideration, for the Apostle is not speaking of some of them accus¬ 
ing or defending others; but rather of the actings of the mind on its own 
character and condition. “ One another” relates to the thoughts, and the 
two Greek words mean interchangeably, alternately. The idea is that the 
thoughts and reasonings of the individual sometimes accuse and sometimes 
apologise for him. 

The connection of the 16th verse has been the subject of considerable 
discussion. Bengcl connects it with the word show in the beginning of 
ver. 15, which, although in the present tense, he regards as having a future 
meaning. Thus he elicits this sense: ‘ character will then be manifested.’ 
Still the remainder of that verse will mark the condition of such Gentile 
mind in the present state of being. His meaning may be thus expressed ; 
‘And they will show that God’s law is really written on their hearts, 
(their conscience, &c.) in the day’ dec. -Olshausen favours this arrange¬ 
ment. Such may be the construction, but all the clauses of the 15th verse 
appear to be so closely connected as to make any separation of one. from 
another quite improbable; and moreover, it would seem that the verb 
should certainly have been in the future. The construction most usually 
adopted places vs. 13, 14, 15, in a parenthesis, connecting vs. 16 and 12. 
Professor Stuart rather prefers making the 12th also parenthetical. Tholuek 
objects to so long a parenthesis. But this is not unnatural in such a 
writer as St. Paul. It were idle to swell this note with illustrations taken 
from Hebrew and other ancient writers; but I think we need search no 
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16 other;) in the day when God shall aTToXoyovpEvcov), h ijptpa 8 te 10 
judge the secrets of men, by Jesus Kpivel 6 deof Ta KpvnTa r&v 

17 Christ, according to my gospel. Be- avdpunuv Kara to eoa yy&Xiov 
hold, thou art called a Jew, and pov dia 'Itjoov ’Kpiorov. E£ de 17 
res test in the law, and makest thy oi) ’lovdcuog inovopa^x) kxll ETra- 


farther for parentheses in the Bible, though they may not be marked either 
in printed editions or in manuscripts, than the Book of Deuteronomy and 
Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the temple; and in the classics, than 
the Odes of Horace, and the yEneid of Virgil. A diction springing from a 
glowing imagination is very likely to abound with parentheses. A writer 
of such a temperament, striking on a certain thought allied to another just 
expressed, would naturally dwell on it for a time; and, under the influence 
of such feeling, might indeed be drawn off entirely from his main topic, 
provided his temperament should get the better of his reason and judgment. 
But this is never the case with St. Paul, whose logical faculty and ardent 
feeling are always in happy harmony, the thoughtful element in his 
character counterbalancing the sensitive. If, on any occasion, he diverges 
from the most direct course, it is only, like some experienced and judicious 
fellow-traveller, to show you .more fully the beauty and richness of the 
prospect, and to impress you properly with the sublimity of the scene. 
He always brings you back again to the original point of view. I can see 
no valid objection, therefore, in regarding the ICth verse as connected with 
the 12th, although perhaps not to the exclusion of a connection also with 
the 15th. A similar construction, most probably, appears in the 5th 
chapter, where the latter half of the 18th verse, though closely allied both 
in thought and language with the former, seems also to make the conclu¬ 
sion of a sentence, the first part of which consists of ver. 12th. 

“ My GospelThat is, the Gospel which I preach. Thus * my trust, 1 
in 2 Tim. i. 12, means, the Gospel with the preaching of which I have been 
intrusted. Our paraphrastic translation, “ that which I have committed 
unto him,” does not give the right meaning, which would rather be para- 
phrastically expressed by, ‘that which has been committed unto me. 1 
This will be evident to any one who will carefully compare in the Greek 
1 Tim, i. 18, vi. 20, and 2 Tim. i. 14. The silly exposition which would 
make “My Gospel” equivalent to the Gospel of St. Luke, supposed to be 
written under the Apostle’s superintendence, is unworthy of notice. 

17-24. “Behold:” Instead of I6e many ancient authorities read h 6i 
but if; and thus the Vulgate, si autem, which is followed by Wiclif and the 
Rheims. In this case the first part of the sentence, technically called the 
protasis, will extend to the end of the 20th verse, and the 21st will 
begin the latter part or the apodosis. The best critics prefer this reading, 
which is supported by most respectable external testimony, as may be 
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vanavx} tgj vofiG) tea} Kavydoai 

18 ev detp fcai yivdyotcEtg to iSeX^fia 
teal dofUpa^Eig rd dia<pEpovra , 
Karrjxovpevog etc rov vopov, 

19 7TE7:oi$d<; re oeavrov odrjy'dv 
elvat TVfpXtov, (pcog rtiv iv oko - 

20 tel, Tiaidevrrjv afppovw, 6i6do- 

KaXoV VTJTCLGiVj EftOVTO T7]V pOp- 
<pco<7Lv ri\g yvdoEu)g teal rrjg akr\- 

21 t ^Eiag ev tgj vofi(i) * 6 ovv dedao- 
kgjv trepov oeavrov ov Stdao- 
KEtg ; 6 K'rjpvooojv prj kXettteiv 

22 kXetttek; ; 6 Xeycov prj potxEVELv 
fiotXEveig ; 6 j3deAucr<7djLtevof ra 

23 el6(j)Xo tepoovheig ; ev vopep 

icavxaoai , dta T^f 77apa/3aaewf 
too tov #eov dripdtsig ; 

24 To yap ovopa too deov 6C vpdg 


boast of God, and knowest his 18 
will, and appro vest the things that 
arc more excellent, being instructed 
out of the law; and art confident 19 
that thou thyself art a guide of the 
blind, a light of them which arc in 
darkness, an instructor of the 20 
foolish, a teacher of babes, which 
hast the form of knowledge and of 
the truth in the law. Thou there- 21 
fore which teachest another, teach- 
cst thou not thyself? thou that 
preachest a man should not steal, 
dost thou steal ? thou that sayest 22 
a man should not commit adultery, 
dost thou commit adultery ? thou 
that abhorrest idols, dost thou com¬ 
mit sacrilege ? thou that makest 23 
thy boast of the law, through 


seen in Griesbach, and in other critical editions. The general sense in 
either case remains the same. In the one the reader’s attention is called to 
the fact which in the other is hypothetically stated. ‘ Behold, thou are 
called a Jew, &e.; art thou therefore practically inconsistent?’ Or: ‘If 
thou art named a Jew and hast so many claims, and advantages, dost thou 
then that teachest another not teach also thyself,’ &c .?—KavxdoaL is the 
second person present passive, an unusual contracted form of fcavxdeoai put 
for the regular fcavxd%] or Kavyd. It occurs also in ver. 23, and is similar to 
ddvvdoai in Luke xvi. 25. The best grammarians regard it as a form of the 
later common dialect.*—“Knowest his will:” The article in the Greek 
supplies the place of the pronoun and therefore there is no occasion for the 
use of italics. See Middleton on the use of the article, Chap. v. Sect. i. § 3, 
pp. 69, 70.—“ Approvest the things that are more excellent:” The Greek 
admits another rendering, thus: ‘distinguishest the things that differ:’ and 
the translation of Tyndale agrees with this view: “ hast experience of good 
and bad, in that thou arte informed by the lawe.” Both have able advo¬ 
cates, who have appealed alike to Phil. i. 10, where the same expression 
occurs. Either meaning suits the context here and would well apply to 
the character described. But the former is better adapted to the context 
in Philippians, as a prayer for the approbation of what is best is more in 
character with the Apostle, than one for any degree of mental discrimina¬ 
tion would be. The Vulgate has here probas utiliora, and in the other 
place ut probetis potiora.—“A light of them that are in darkness:” 

* See Robinson's translation of Buttman’s Greek Grammar, Sect. 103, iii. ], note t. 
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breaking the law dislionourcst thou 

24 God? For the name of God is 
blasphemed among the Gentiles 

25 through you, as it is written. For 
circumcision verily profiteth, if thou 
keep the law; but if thou be a 
breaker of the law, tliy circumci- 


pXao<p7}neiT<u iv rolg e^veoc^ ko- 
yeypaiTTai. UeptrofiTj pev 25 
yap rn^eAet, iav vopov tt pdoox/S * 
iav 6e 7Tapapar7]g vopov i) tte- 
pCT0p7j oov dtcpoflvoTLa yeyovev. 
’Ecu' ovv rj aKpofivoria rd dt/cai- 2G 


Figurative for ‘ a teacher of the ignorant and sinful.’ Comp. John yiii. 12, 
i. 5. Matt. iv. 16.—“The form:” The Greek word expresses a mere 
appearance, a semblance, in opposition to the reality; or, a delineation, 
correct impression. In the former sense it occurs in 2 Tim. iii. 5, “ a form 
of godliness,” in contradistinction to its “power;” that is, a show, pretence, 
without the reality. But here it describes some supposed advantage and 
superiority, and therefore must have the latter meaning.—Ver. 21 et seq. 
The interrogative construction is generally preferred in this and the fol¬ 
lowing verses, and the particle “ therefore” seems to be in favour of it. 
Olshausen prefers the direct address, Passages similar to these in senti¬ 
ment may be found in Jewish writers. Koppe gives a few illustrations.— 
“Dost thou commit sacrilege?” Namely, by robbing God of his just 
rights and service. Comp. Mai. i. 7, 8, 12—14, iii. 8, 9. This is a much 
more probable meaning than that of plundering heathen temples, which 
has no historical support, and would hardly be introduced in such a con¬ 
nection.—Verse 24, refers to what is stated in several places of the Old 
Testament. See, among others, Isa. Iii. 5, and Ezek. xxxvi. 20,23. 

25-29. These verses contain the same general thought as that in 12-16; 
and in this respect, may be compared with Heb. x. 26-31 and vi.4—8. “ For” 
is probably illative of the general thought before expressed and illustrated, 
namely, that the external advantages of the Mosaic law were of little or no 
worth, unless accompanied by an internal religious character.—Circum¬ 
cision is put, by a synecdoche, for the whole Jewish system, or denotes a 
Jewish condition; and uncircumcision expresses a Gentile state or Gentiles 
themselves. An attentive reader will immediately perceive these different 
shades of meaning, and be at no loss rightly to attach them to the words.— 
The first three verses of this portion are regarded by the writers before 
mentioned as expressing merely supposable cases. I must repeat the 
remark before made, that on this theory the statements seem to me to be 
mere trifling. Nothing appears plainer than the meaning of the 26th 
verse: 4 If the Gentiles sincerely obey the law of God so far as it is known 
to them, they are just as acceptable to God as if they were Jews.’ And 
that a real, sincere, though imperfect, obedience is what is meant, and not 
a hypothetical perfect one, “which has never actually existed,” is proved 
by the next verse. For preposterous would it be to speak of Gentiles 
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c5 fiara tov vofiov (pvXaoorj, OV%i sion is made imcircumcision. There- 26 
7] d/cpoflvOTLa avrov elg rr epiro- fore, if the uncircumcision keep the 
27 fiijv Xoyio^rjoeraCj Kai Kptvel r\ righteousness of the law, shall not 
£K (pvoeug dfcpoflvOTta tov vofiov his uncircumcision be counted for 
reXovoa oe tov did ypafJLfiaTog circumcision ? And shall not un- 27 
Kai TrepiTOfirjg TrapapaTTjv vofiov ; circumcision which is by nature, if 


hypothetically keeping the law, and yet really condemning Jews for their 
transgressions. Or is the condemnation hypothetical too? This would 
seem necessary in order to preserve consistency, but would involve too 
great an absurdity to be maintained. Its meaning is made luminous by 
our Lord’s language in Matt. xii. 41, 42, “The men of Nineveh, the queen 
of the South, shall condemn this generation.” Here the original for 
“condemn” is the same word compounded with a preposition as that here 
translated “judge,” and the preposition is often omitted without any 
diminution of the proper meaning of the compound word. It follows 
therefore that the keeping of the law in verse 25, is not an absolutely per¬ 
fect obedience, but only a sincere one, although imperfect. 

In verse 26, the word “ uncircumcision” as first used, is the abstract for 
the concrete, and equivalent to ‘the uncircumcised man,’ and the pronoun 
“his,” which follows the second instance of the word, has this intended con¬ 
crete for its antecedent. “The uncircumcision that is by nature i” This may 
mean, the Gentile who is naturally uncircumcised. It must be granted that, 
in this case <5 the words “by nature” are unnecessary; still such adjuncts 
arc not uncommon. Nevertheless there is undoubtedly force in Olshausen’s 
remark, that the whole phrase is in evident contrast with the last clause of 
the verse, “ by the letter and circumcision dost transgress the law.” He 
connects the words by or rather, of nature , etc (pvoe with the clause ‘ the 
uncircumcision that fulfillcth the law.’ The whole idea will therefore be 
expressed thus: ‘Gentiles, who of their natural condition, that is, without 
any direct revelation, live in accordance with the law of reason and con¬ 
science.’—“By the letter and circumcision:” Macknight remarks that “the 
common translation,” which connects this phrase with the next, “ makes no 
sense.” He prefixes the words, “though a Jew,” regarding “letter and cir¬ 
cumcision” as a hendiadys, thus : “ Judge thee, a transgressor of law, though 
a Jew by the literal circumcisionthat is, outwardly. But the meaning 
thus obtained is less forcible than one might expect in such a connection 
and from such a writer; and it requires the insertion of an expression, the 
omission of which is improbable. Am, with a genitive, bg y through , some¬ 
times denotes circumstance , state y and may be expressed by, along with . 
Thus in 2 Cor. ii. 4, “ with,dm, many tears v. 10, “ done in his body,” dm, 
in his bodily condition. Also in Ileb. ix. 12, “ not with the blood, but 
with his own blood,” where did is used twice. Closely allied to this is 
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it fulfil the law, judge thee, who 
by the letter and circumcision dost 

28 transgress the law ? For he is not 
a Jew, which is one outwardly, 
neither is that circumcision which 

29 is outward in the flesh; but he is 
a Jew, which is one inwardly, and 
circumcision is that of the heart, in 
the spirit, and not in the letter, 
whose praise is not of men, but of 
God. 


OJ yap 6 iv tgj (pavepti, ’I ov- 28 
daw<; &OTIV, ovdi r) iv tgj <pa- 
VEpti, iv oapKi y TTEptropi'p aAA’ 6 29 
iv tgj KpvTTrd) ’I ovdalog, teal tte - 
piTOfifj tcapdtag , iv irvEvpar^ ov 
ypappan • ov 6 ett aivog ovti 
av&pdiTTGiVj aXX 1 ire rov tfcov. 


the signification, notwithstanding, which it seems to have in Rom. xiv. 20, 
11 who eateth with offence,” did, notwithstanding such result. Thus we 
speak of persisting through difficulty, that is, notwithstanding it; and this last 
meaning seems most appropriate here. “ The letter” is best explained by 
1 the written law.’ It is the law considered as “ written and engraven,” and 
the word is thus used in 2 Cor. iii. 6. The sense of the whole phrase may 
be expressed thus: ‘notwithstanding the advantages of the written law and 
the Mosaic system.’ 

The general meaning of the three verses appears to be as follows : * Juda¬ 
ism is indeed advantageous, if you live a religious life, in conformity with 
its moral precepts and spirit; otherwise your condition as a Jew is no more 
acceptable than that of a Gentile would be. If therefore the Gentile yield 
a sincere obedience according to his knowledge and opportunities, surely 
his Gentile condition will be regarded as favourably as if he had been a 
Jew. Yes, and this Gentile, if, with no other advantages than those of his 
natural condition, he lives a sincerely religious life, will rise up in the judg¬ 
ment and condemn you, who, notwithstanding the advantages of scripture 
and the Jewish religion, do nevertheless transgress the law of God.’ 

28, 29. “Spirit and letter” evidently denote what is internal and 
what is merely outward, somewhat similar to 2 Cor. iii. 6, where the same 
words occur for Law and Gospel : ‘Circumcision does not consist merely 
in the outward rite, but chiefly in the inward character.’ The spirit of the 
Jewish system promotes internal sanctification, of which the outward circum, 
cision was a symbol. Comp. Jer. ix. 26. Dcut. x. 16, xxx. 6. In Rom. ix. 6, 
the word Israel is once used to denote those of the lineal descendants of 
Jacob who were spiritual in character. Such are the genuine Israelites, 
(comp. John i. 47,) as here the true Jew is the inwardly religious man. 
The general thought in these verses may be thus expressed : ‘ It is not a scru¬ 
pulous attention to outward rites, but an inward principle of holiness, which 
makes a man acceptable to God.’ 
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SECTION IV. 


Chap. III. 

JEWISH OBJECTIONS MET AND SINFULNESS PROVED. GENERAL CONCLUSION 

DRAWN. 

III. T l ovv ro 7 reptoobv rov ’Iou- What advantage then hath the III. 

datov ; rj reg dxpeXeta rrjs nepL- Jew ? or what profit is there of cir- 
2 rojxrjg ; IIoAi) Kara ndvra rpo- cumcision ? Much every way; 2 

ttov * TTptirov jxev yap, otl E7U- chiefly, because that unto them 
OTEir&rjoav rd Xoyia rov were committed the oracles of God. 


Chap. iii. There is a very close connection between this chapter and the 
preceding. There the Jews as well as the Gentiles are said to have broken 
God’s law, sincere obedience to which is insisted on as a condition of 
his favour. In this the charge against the Jews is renewed, and proved by 
reference to the Old Testament; and in this way the author returns to his 
main topic, and conies to the conclusion that neither Jew nor Gentile can 
expect justification by moral obedience. 

Vs. 1, 2. After such a course of remark as pervades the previous chap¬ 
ter, distasteful as it must have been to prejudice, ignorance and vanity, it 
is quite natural for the Apostle to introduce a querulous objector starting 
the inquiries. Still, the form of the expression may be nothing more than 
his interrogative style. Comp. iv. l,vi. 1-3, 15, 16, viii. 31-35, ix. 19-21, 
xi. 1, 2, 4, 11. In either case the general sense will be the same.— 44 Every 
way that is, in reference to religion and morals.— 44 Chiefly because 
that:” literally, ‘for indeed chiefly because.’ For may well be illative, 
as the general thought is, 4 they have much, for indeed it consists chiefly 
in this, that,’ <$zc.—In the following clause the word 44 oracles” is accusa¬ 
tive, and the correct translation thus: 4 they were entrusted with.’ Wher¬ 
ever the original word occurs in the sense of committing or entrusting, the 
person is in the nominative, except in one case where the verb is in the in¬ 
finitive; and even here it follows another verb the nominative to which is 
personal. See 1 Cor. ix. 17, Gal. ii. 7, 1 Thess. ii. 4, 1 Tim. i. 11, Tit. i. 3. 
The term “oracles” is used in Acts vii. 38, for the divine law as received 
by Moses. It may here comprehend the whole revelation as contained in 
the Old Testament. The possession of this sacred treasure principally dis¬ 
tinguished the Hebrews from all other people, and gave them spiritual 
advantages which could in no other way be secured. 

3-8. The question before put is: What is the advantage of Judaism? 
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3 For what! if some did not believe, 
shall their unbelief make the faitli 

4 of God without effect ? God for¬ 
bid : yea, let God he true, but every 
man a liar; as it is written, That 
thou mightest be justified in thy 
sayings, and mightest overcome 


T t yap ; el ipniarijaav tive$, prj 3 

7] dmOTLCL avritJV T7jv 7UOTIV TOV 
&eov Karapy7]oet ; Mr) yevoiro * 4 
yiveod o> 6e 6 dX7]^ij^ } ttik; 

6e avdpuTTog TpevGrrjg, tta\ 
yeypaTTTCu * onojg av dittaiudqg 
iv Toiig Xoyoig oov teal 


to which an answer has just been given. Tho question results very natu¬ 
rally from the representation before made of the moral condition of the 
Jews; consequently it stands in close connection with it. The author says, 
“ some ” Jews. He might have said many , but his delicacy of feeling leads 
him to spare his much loved nation. Comp. xi. 14. ‘What if some, influ¬ 
enced by neglect and irreligion, or devoted to an external system merely, 
and regardless of the inward spirit of their law, have been faithless to God, 
and have rejected the true Messiah; shall their want of faith destroy God’s 
fidelity, that trustworthiness of his in which the fullest confidence should 
be placed ?’ The word iriong^ which is generally rendered “faith,” is often 
used to denote confidence, fidelity, trust, as shown by the connection in 
which it occurs. The sense of the verse, which is expressed in the Apos¬ 
tle’s interrogative and forcible manner, is simply this: £ the irreligious un¬ 
belief of some Jews cannot, in the least degree, make void or diminish the 
fidelity of God which gives him a perfect claim to our faith and submis¬ 
sion.’—The reader of the Greek will not fail to remark the paronomasia 
in the words i7uoTEv$7]oav, r}7TLOT7]oav , dmarta , and irioriv . This is a 
favourite figure with Hebrew writers.—“God forbid:” literally, ‘let it not 
be.’ The phrase is expressive of aversion, and is used in the Septuagint 
for the Hebrew word which is rendered in our English translation as 
above. Comp, in the Hebrew, Septuagint and English, Gen. xliv. 7, 17.— 
The following words may be construed thus: ‘ but let it be, God is true and 
every man a liar.’ In this ease, however, the Greek would most probably 
be, pij yevoiro* yevoiro de, &c. The usual construction can hardly be im¬ 
proved. The verb is declarative, Met God appear to be,’ as in 2 Cor. iv. 7, 
“ the excellency of the power may be of God,” that is, ‘ may evidently ap¬ 
pear to be divine.’ The sentiment of the verse is plain : ‘the fidelity of 
God must be maintained, whatever may be the consequence as respects 
every individual of mankind.’ His truth is essential, and of course can 
never waver; but man, weak, sinful, unstable, is always prone to error 
and falsity. The quotation is from Ps. li. (Sept. 1.) 6, and corresponds 
with the words of the Septuagint. Kpiveo^ai may be either middle or pas¬ 
sive. If the former, the translation will be, ‘ when thou judgestand if the 
latter, as in our English Bible, “ when thou art judged,” that is, when weak and 
arrogant man assumes to question the correctness of thy procedure. The 
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when thou art judged. But if our 5 
unrighteousness commend the right' 
cousness of God, what shall we say? 

Is God unrighteous, who taketh 
vengeance ? (I speak as a man :) 
God forbid; for then how shall 6 
God judge the world? For if the 7 


latter exposition agrees very well with the connection here, but would not 
suit that in the Psalm, the literal translation of which is, 4 that thou mayest 
be justified in thy speaking, (and) be pure in thy judgingand the paral¬ 
lelism requires the latter phrase to be equivalent to, ‘thy passing sentence.’ 

In ver. 5, the same objection is again resumed, although in a different 
form. The Apostle may intend to speak of man’s wickedness in general 
as being made to establish and recommend to a thoughtful creature the 
divine excellence. But, inasmuch as the language is put into the mouth of 
a querulous Jew, it may have arisen from statements of the Apostle him¬ 
self, since he has asserted what such a one might represent as the ground 
of his fallacy. I allude to what the author elsewhere says, namely, that 
the rejection of the Gospel by the mass of the Jews became, in the provi¬ 
dence of God, the occasion of offering it to the Gentiles. See ix. 23, and 
note there. The objector seems to have in view a charge of iniquity 
brought against the Jews on account of theur unbelief. “ God’s righteous¬ 
ness ” is to be understood as before in i 17. Professor Stuart indeed 
objects to this, that as “ the Apostle (or the objector) is speaking of that 
attribute of God which is concerned with the judging and punishing of 
offenders, the retributive justice of Gcd must be understood by” the 
ph rase. But this does not follow, since God’s character as righteous judge 
would be equally impugned, whether the words express his attribute of 
justice or his plan of justification. Opposition to the one or rejection 
of the other must alike be followed by divine punishment. Still it is 
not improbable that both meanings may be mevged into one, and the 
phrase express God’s righteousness as shown in his offering justification and 
salvation, through the Gospel scheme, alike to Jew and Gentile. There 
appears to be a sudden suppression of the sense, an aposiopesis, as the 
rhetoricians call the figure. The objection is commenced and suddenly in¬ 
terrupted by the Apostle thus: * If our irreligion and iniquity tend, as 
you say, to recommend and establish God’s method of justifying men 
through the Gospel—well, in this case, what shall we say ? what is the 
right conclusion'? that God cannot justly punish you for this faithless¬ 
ness T—“Taketh vengeance;” literally, bringeth wrath upon, equiva¬ 
lent to, inflicteth punishment. Comp. i. 18. He expresses his abhorrence 
of such a conclusion, since God is the righteous judge of the world.—“I 
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truth of God hath more abounded 
through my lie unto his glory, why 
yet am I also judged as a sinner ? 

8 And not, rather, as we be slander¬ 
ously reported, and as some affirm 
that we say, Let us do evil, that 
good may come ? whose damnation 


rov -fteov iv tw ipd) ipEvopart 
eTTEptaaevaev tig tt\v 66$av av- 
tov , rt etl Kayo) dig dpaprcoXog 
Kpivopai ; «ot piKaddig (3Xaa- 8 
<p7]povpE$a Kal Kaddig <paoi rivEg 
Tjpag Xeytiv • Sri TToiTjOoipev rd 
KaKa , Iva eXdxj ra ay add ; div 


speak as a man that is, as men are accustomed to speak., This phrase is 
generally employed to mark what is weak, frail, erroneous,-sinful, though 
occasionally it means, in accordance with sound reason, as a rational being. 
It is used in connection with conduct or character. Thus in 1 Cor. iii. 3. 
“Walk according to man,” (marginal reading, and Greek,) that is, as weak 
and sinful men feel and act; Gal. i. 11, “the Gospel is not after (according 
to,) man,” in character with human weakness and imperfection ; 1 Pet. iv. 6, 
“according to men,” that is, most probably, according to their erroneous 
and sinful prejudices. It is also associated with some remark or argument. 
Thus in 1 Cor. ix. 8, “ Say I these things as a man ?” Are they my own 
weak and fallible statements, drawn solely from human observation and 
experience, and therefore but inadequately supported ? And in Gal. iii. 15, 
“I speak after the manner of men Here the Apostle does not mean, as 
some have imagined, £ I argue with you weakly and in a way adapted to 
your imperfect understanding;’ but, ‘I appeal to you as one reasonable 
man may properly appeal to another.’ 

The careful reader will have observed that the inspired author has not 
yet fully met the infidel Jewish objector. He has merely stopped his 
mouth, by asserting the unwavering truthfulness and fidelity of God in 
opposition to all human falsehood and faithlessness. He has merely said 
that the great judge of the world cannot possibly do anything but what is 
right. All this the Jew might grant, and yet renew his objection. And 
this he is made to do in the next verse. “The truth of God” is evidently 
identical with his faithfulness and righteousness before spoken of; and 
“ my lie” is but a stronger mode of expressing Jewish impiety and wicked 
infidelity. The objection therefore does but repeat what had been before 
said : ‘ If the perfect and true character of God become the better known 
by means of what you are pleased to represent as my false and wicked 
behaviour, why should I, who have become the occasion of advancing God’s 
glory, be considered and punished as a sinner, since it is admitted that 
through me God’s honour is augmented? The complete answer immedi¬ 
ately follows. The principle on which the objection rests is that detesta¬ 
ble one wdiich justly condemns its advocates, that the end sanctifies the 
means: ‘We may do what is wrong in order to advance what is right.’ 
The Apostle speaks of this principle as one which was calumniously charged 
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is just, What then ? are we better 9 
than they ? No, in no wise: for 
we have before proved both Jews 
and Gentiles, that they are all under 
sin; as it is written, There is 10 
none righteous, no, not one; there 11 
is none that understandeth, there is 


by some false witnesses against Christians. Various ways of analysing 
the Greek text have been proposed by the commentators. Some have 
suggested to supply tl before and Xefapev after prj, which gives this sense : 
‘and why may we not say, as we are slanderously reported to assert;’ or, 
supplying tl before prj, and reading in connection with otl TTOLrjGLopev, the 
intermediate words being in a parenthesis, thus: ‘and why may we not do 
evil to promote good. 1 The simplest construction seems to be as follows. 
After pff understand tori and read the clause interrogatively, thus: 
‘And is it that, &c. 1 does it involve this conclusion'? 1 Or, supply the 
imperative eotg. j , and make the sentence affirmative and imprecative, thus: 
‘ And let it not be, (as wc are calumniously charged to affirm,) that wc 
may do’ &c. The reader may find a similar method of bringing out a full 
reply to an objection in ix. 20-23. 

9-18. ITpo£^;6^£i9G;. If this be passive the natural translation would 
be, ‘are we excelled?’ w'hich would not suit the context. In the middle 
voice the verb means to hold before one’s self. It may also be used in 
the sense of, to offer a pretext. In this case, if it be connected with the 
preceding words thus, ‘what pretext then do we offer? 1 the following 
would be a very unsuitable reply, for which we should rather expect the 
words, ‘none at all. 1 If it be disconnected with what precedes, the trans¬ 
lation will be, ‘what then? do we allege any pretext?' According to 
either this or the former construction, it will not be easy to determine 
what the pretext referred to is. Probably, therefore, it is best to give the 
middle verb an active meaning, thus : ‘ What then? have we superiority? 
are we in a better condition ?’ Thus Theodorct, although lie connects all 
the words so as to form one clause, “ what advantage then do we pos¬ 
sess?”* It is remarkable, however, that he has nothing corresponding 
with, “ in no wise.” Perhaps he felt that this reply would not suit the 
connection which he had adopted. But if we retain that which is generally 
received, the meaning which he gives to the verb is most appropriate. 
The Apostle has returned to the subject ofjustification, and his question is 
equivalent to this: ‘What then? have we Jews any advantage over the 
Gentiles in pleading exemption from sin, and consequently in expecting to 
obtain justification by obedience?’ 

* On the Romans in loc., Opera, Paris. 1643, tom. iii. p. 80. 
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12 none that gcekcth after God. They 
axe all gone out of the way, they 
are together become unprofitable ; 
there is none that docth good, no, 

13 not one. Their throat is an open 
sepulchre ; with their tongues they 
have used deceit ; the poison of 


rbv deov * navreg 12 
eSEtcXivav, dfia i)xpeid)dr}oav * 
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“ ProvedThe marginal translation, “ charged,” is preferable. This 
is certainly the usual meaning of the Greek. Even if the other is admis¬ 
sible, it does not agree so well with the fact. The sinful condition of the 
Gentiles has indeed been fully exhibited in the first chapter, and as the 
author’s statements can be substantiated by abundant testimony, they may 
be regarded as proved. But he has not yet presented the same evidence 
of the delinquency of the Jews. He has accused them of practising the 
same vices for which they condemned the Gentiles, and the accusation was 
susceptible of undoubted proof; but he has not yet drawn out the evidence 
of their criminality. This he now proceeds to do. Thus he either sustains 
the charge before made, or, according to the other view of the word, con¬ 
firms the evidence of guilt before implied, and it may be said, in a degree 
proved.—“Under sin:” that is, subjected to its domination, sin being pro¬ 
bably personified, and regarded as an imperious despot. Comp. vii. 14. 

The Apostle now proceeds to prove Jewish sinfulness by referring to 
statements made respecting the people in their own scriptures. The 10th 
verse in substance, and the following verses to the 19th even in language, 
are found in the Alexandrine copy of the Septuagint of Psalm 13, with this 
exception that vtto in verse 13 is added, and that St. Paul has put the sen¬ 
timent of verse 11 in the form of an express negation, which in the Psalm 
is only plainly implied, the second verse of which contains precisely the 
same sentiment. It is possible that the words “there is none righteous, no, 
not one,” may be the Apostle’s own remark drawn from the passages 
immediately afterwards cited. On the third verse of the Psalm Jerome 
observes as follows : “ From this verse on to that where it is said, there is 
no fear of God before their eyes, the Hebrew contains nothing to corre¬ 
spond. It is inquired, therefore, how the Apostle uses this testimony in his 
Epistle to the Romans. I reply that the testimony which he adduces con¬ 
sists of passages interwoven together from Deuteronomy, the Psalter, and 
other places of Scripture.”* He then proceeds to comment on the Psalm 
as it is in the Greek. Breitinger, in his edition of the Septuagint, after 
giving the passages at the bottom of the page, adds, “ the scholiast remarks 
that all these are wanting in the Hebrew.” The probability is that they 
were appended to the Alexandrine copies of the Septuagint, in order to 
make them coincide with the Epistle, not that they have been lost from 
* Opera, Edit. Mart. Paris. 1099, Tom. 11. Appendix, OoL 14C. 
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14 (Lv to aropa apag /cal TUKpiag asps is under their lips: whose 14 

15 yepet. ’0£;elg oi nodeg avr&v mouth is full of cursing and bitter- 

16 e/c^eai alpa ■ ovvTpippa /cal ra - ness. Their feet are swift to shed 15 
XaiTTupta ev raig odolg avrojv * blood ; destruction and misery are 16 

17 /cal o6ov elprjvrjg ovk tyvuaav in their ways; and the way of 17 

18 ov/c ton (pofiog &eov dnevavri peace have they not known. There 18 


the Hebrew. They are taken from various places of the Old Testament; 
verse 10 is from Ps. xiv. (Sept, xiii.) 1 in the general thought; 11 from 2; 
12 from 3; 13 from v. 9, and cxl, 3; 14 from x. 7; 15-17 from Isa. lix. 7, 8, 
and Prov. i. 16; 18 from Ps. xxxvi. 1. See Erasmus in loc., and compare 
the note on verse 3 of the Psalm in Bible de Vence,* Tom. vii. p. 390. 
This view suits the Apostle’s argument better than that which supposes 
that they were all taken from one Psalm. For, by proving that sinfulness 
has in various ages been affirmed of the people or of great masses of them 
by their own prophets, he shows that it need not surprise them, if the 
charge is now renewed. It is too evident to require proof, that the specific 
charges here made are not intended of every individual. This is plain 
from the context of the original passages, and also from the fact that there 
are many to whom they would not apply. See particularly Ps. xiv. 4, 
where God’s people are mentioned in contradistinction to those who in the 
former verses are spoken of as fools, corrupt, without understanding, having 
become filthy, ignorant and careless workers of iniquity. Immediately 
afterwards, too, these people of God are called the generation of the 
righteous and the poor whose refuge is the Lord. “ Who will venture,” 
says Morus,f in reference to such passages from the Psalms, “ to under¬ 
stand them as of universal application 1” The Apostle’s description, like 
that which he gives of the Gentiles in the first chapter, is evidently 
only of general application. It ought, however, to be considered, that 
although St. Paul conducts his argument with reference to the people 
as a body, which was sufficient for his purpose, yet the inference which 
he deduces is certainly true of every individual of mankind, on all 
of whom sin may justly be charged, though not all the particular sins 
here specified. 

The word “ understand eth” in ver. 11, is like “knowing” in ii. 4, 
where see the note on p. 31.—“ Open sepulchreThis is a figure for a 
source of corruption, venting itself in filthy or injurious language and 
calumny.—“ Way of peacethat is, a religious course of life which brings 
along with it peace with God and one’s conscience, and happiness both here 
and hereafter. 

* This Is a valuable Bible in Latin and French, with critical and historical notes, prefaces and 
dissertations, drawn from the works of Calraet, De Vence, and other distinguished Frenoh critic*. 
The second edition was published at Paris, 1767-1773 in seventeen 4to volumes. 

t Herm. Sac. tom. i. p. 257. 

4 
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is no fear of God before their eyes. 

19 Now we know, that what things so¬ 
ever the law saith, it snith to them 
who are under the law; that every 
mouth may be stopped, and all the 
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19. The word “ law” in this verse is first used for the Scriptures of the Old 
t Testament. Comp. Johnx. 34, xii. 34, xv. 25, and 1 Cor. xiv. 21. Immedi¬ 
ately afterwards it means the system of religion, or the dispensation embod¬ 
ied and delineated therein. The transition from the one meaning to the other 
is natural, and accords with analogy. The statement in the former half of 
the verse is evidently this, that the descriptions contained in the places 
quoted are intended of Jews. The quotations were certainly made in order 
to describe their general condition at different periods of their history ; and, 
as there is no evidence to show that the author intended any farther applica¬ 
tion, we have no right to assume any other. The Apostle’s remark may 
seem superfluous, as the citations are so palpably descriptive of the irreligion 
and wickedness of Hebrews. But national vanity and conceit would lead 
them to appropriate such statements to the despised Gentiles, as unworthy 
of the honourable descendants of Abraham. Some illustrations of the per¬ 
version of the plain meaning of Scripture may be seen in Jewish commen¬ 
tary on Isa, lii. 13—liii., of which I will cite one instance. Presuming the 
prophet’s representation of vicarious suffering to be unworthy both of 
himself and his people, the divine declarations to this effect are most 
unwarrantably, and in opposition to the whole context, supposed to be 
uttered by ignorant Heathens. Thus David Kimchi on vcr. 4: “This is what 
the nations will say : truly he hath borne our grief and such like, and is their 
own language.” And on ver. 11, he remarks: “Thus far, the words of the 
nations; hereafter the words of God.” To the same effect, Jarchi and 
Aben Ezra, although they do not express their meaning so definitely.* 
“ That or, so that. The particle introduces an inference from what 
has been before stated. If the latter half of this verse is applied exclu¬ 
sively to Jews, the language “ every mouth ” and “ all the world ” must 
be limited to them. And general expressions of this sort do occur in a 
restricted meaning, and this is always indicated by the context or nature 
of the case. But, in this instance, there is not sufficient reason for such a 
limitation. Although the words are intimately connected with the imme¬ 
diately preceding quotations, from which they are undoubtedly an infer¬ 
ence; yet, they are probably intended to express also the result of all the 
preceding discussion ; namely, that man in general, both Gentiles and Jews, 
are proved to be guilty, and can offer no plea to arrest the divine judg- 

* See my Jewish Rabbles, Commentary on Isa. 111. 13—1111: pp. bot, 112, 123, 142. 
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world may become guilty before 
God. Therefore by the deeds of 20 
the law there shall no flesh be jus¬ 
tified in his sight: for by the law 
is the knowledge of sin. 

But now the righteousness of God 21 
without the law is manifested, being 


ment.—“ Become guilty This must be understood declaratively, meaning 

1 appear and be acknowledged to be guilty.’ Comp. 2 Cor. iv. 7. 

20. “ Therefore The conclusion is here drawn from the previous course 
of argument, and represented as one which is legitimate and incontroverti¬ 
ble : * by moral obedience no human being is justified.’ The connection 
makes it certain, that moral law is what is meant, not ceremonial, of which 
not a word has yet been said. Man is denoted by the term u flesh,” be¬ 
cause it expresses him as he appears to be, and perhaps intimates also his 
frailty. It is here and often elsewhere employed to designate his whole 
being.—“ For by the law is the knowledge of sinKoppe, who under¬ 
stands the word law here in the same sense in which it is first used in verse 
19, explains this clause thus: ‘We know, on the contrary, that the sacred 
books themselves testify that all men are sinners.’ But the word law must 
have the same meaning as that in which it was just used, namely the 
perfect rule of man’s moral action, by virtue of obedience to which no man 
can claim justification in the sight of God. The connection between the 
former and latter clauses of this verse is too intimate, to allow us to go 
back, for the meaning of the term, to the first clause of verse 19. The 
Apostle here states with great brevity what he subsequently develops at 
large in the 7th chapter. The law awakens man to a proper knowledge 
of moral obligation, and to a suitable consciousness of his sinfulness. This 
is its legitimate province; to prepare the mind for a proper reception of 
the Gospel, rousing the man to a perception of his sins. It never was 
intended to become the ground or instrument of his justification. 

21-26. “ But nowThis is evidently a designation of time, and not 
merely a form of transition. It refers to the accomplishment of God’s 
purpose by Christ, and corresponds with “ this time ” in verse 26, while 
it is set in contrast with the period of “ the law and the prophets.”— 
“ Law” is used here in the same sense, and “ God’s righteousness” also, as 
before. “ The law and the prophets ” is a phrase equivalent ‘ to the whole 
religious dispensation of the Hebrews as embodied in the Pentateuch and 
the prophetical books.’ See Luke xvi. 16, with which comp. Matt. xi. 13. See 
also .Matt. xxii. 40.—“ Witnessed Here, as elsewhere, the word implies 
favourable attestation. Comp. Luke iv. 22, Heb. xi. 2, 39.—The meaning 
of the whole verse is as follows : ‘But now, in the Gospel, God’s method 
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of justification without regard to law and not dependent on it, is clearly 
manifested, and the Mosaic dispensation does itself bear ample testimony 
to its truth and importance. 5 

The nature of this method is now more particularly stated. It is 4 God’s 
method of justification by faith in Jesus Christ. 5 The word faith is some¬ 
times used for the Gospel system, this being its distinguishing characteris¬ 
tic, and very frequently for the principle in the mind of the believer. In 
the former sense it occurs in Gal. i. 23, iii. 23, 25, 1 Tim. v. 8; and in the 
latter too often to need reference. In this, also, it is very commonly used 
with the genitive of the object. See, among a multitude of instances, 
Mark xi. 22, “faith in Oodf Geov ; Eph, iii. 12, “ through faith in him” 
avrov ; James ii. 1, “ faith of (in) our Lord, rov Kvptov rjptiv” Comp, the 
use of the word in the same chapter of James, vs. 5, 14 et seq. The idiom 
is the same as the Hebrew, and it occurs in Isa. liii. 11, “his knowledge, 55 
meaning 4 a proper knowledge of him, 5 and frequently, in other places. 
The former may possibly be its meaning here, and then the idea will be 
‘ God’s justification by means of the Gospel system. 5 But this is very 
improbable, as the author immediately speaks of believers , and both before 
and after of faith as the principle in the mind and heart of such. 

“ Unto all and upon allThe three last words are omitted in several 
manuscripts and versions, while in many other authorities they are retained. 
As they seem to embarrass the sense, they were probably removed from 
the text by some ancient transcribers, who could not satisfactorily explain 
them. Thus it is easy to account for the omission, while for the same 
reason it would be difficult to explain the introduction of them; and con¬ 
sequently, the probability is in favour of their genuineness. Stuart con¬ 
siders the clause “ upon all them that believe , as a kind of parenthesis, 
thrown in to guard against the idea that the actual bestowment of justifica¬ 
tion is as universal as the offers of it.” But it is very improbable that the 
word believers , so necessarily associated with the leading thought, should be 
placed in any but a prominent position; and if this word is not parentheti¬ 
cal the others cannot be. It has been said that the Apostle varies his pre¬ 
positions, without attaching to them a different meaning. This may some¬ 
times be the case. But Gal. i. 1, which has been referred to as proof, is 
not at all in point, as there is the strongest probability that each of the 
prepositions there used has its own distinct and appropriate signification. 
Here unto may refer to the offer of justification to all, and upon to the 
actual gift of it to believers j or, as is more probable, the two prepositions 
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23 TTLarevovrag. Ov yap kari 6ta - that believe : for there is no diffcr- 
oroXrj ’ rravre f yap fjfiaprov teal ence ; for all have sinned, and come 23 
vOTEpovvrai rfjg 6o^7]p rov tfeov, short of the glory of God; being 24 

24 difcaiovpevoL dvpeav avrov justified freely by his grace, 


and adjectives may be qualified by the word believers , and the meaning be. 
1 offered and given to all who possess the qualification of faith.’ 

Now, in accordance with one general thought which pervades the Epistle, 
namely, that the blessings of justification by faith are through the Gospel 
intended for all, the author remarks, that no difference is made between 
Jew and Gentile, for all are in the same condition, that of sinners. He 
does not mean that all are equally guilty; it is enough for his purpose that 
all must be classed in the same category, that of sinners, and consequently 
such as have no natural claim to the divine favour, which they have failed 
to deserve and obtain.—“The glory of God That is, his approbation, and 
the happiness both here and hereafter which shall be bestowed on those who 
secure it. This corresponds with the meaning of the word in various 
places. See John v. 44, xii. 43; also Rom. v. 2, viii. 18.—“Being justi¬ 
fied With the Greek participle, we may understand ol slot, who are, and 
translate both as a verb, or we may retain the participial construction. In 
the latter case, the most natural connection will be with the preceding 
verse, ‘ all fail, or come short of God’s glory, being justified freely’ &c. In 
the former, the connection will be with ver. 22, the intermediate portion be¬ 
ginning with, “ for there is no difference,” being parenthetical, thus : ‘ all be¬ 
lievers (who are) justified freely’ &c. This is the more probable arrangement. 

“ Redemption,” which is sometimes limited in its meaning, is here and 
elsewhere employed in its most extensive signification, comprehending 
complete ultimate liberation from sin and all its consequences. It occurs 
in the following places: Luke xxi. 28, here, Rom. viii. 23, 1 Cor. i. 30, 
Eph. i. 7, 14, iv. 30, Col. i. 14, Heb. ix. 15, xi. 35 : In the last it is ren¬ 
dered in our translation “deliverance.”—“Freely:” Locke has a note on 
this verse which ought not to be passed over unnoticed. “ Redemption by 
Jesus Christ does not import (that) there w'as any compensation made to 
God by paying what was of equal value, in consideration whereof they 
(were) delivered; for that is inconsistent with what St. Paul expressly 
says here, viz. that sinners are justified by God gratis and of his free 
bounty.” It is true that sinners are so justified by God, but then it is also 
true, that this respects the payment of any compensation or equivalent 
by them; and, moreover, whatever God chooses to accept may well be 
called an equivalent, and on this ground and also on that of its own suffi 
cienoy to effect the end in view, Christ’s sacrifice was eminently so. See an 
excellent note of Whitby on Heb. x. 14. Mr. Locke proceeds: “What this 
redemption is St. Paul tells us, Eph. i. 7, Col. i. 14. ‘even the forgiveness 
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through the redemption that is in %apm did TTjg dnoXvrpLHjeug 
25 Christ Jesus : whom God hath set Trjg tv XptOTo) ’IqooVy bv irpoi- 25 
forth to be a propitiation through fiero 6 deog lXaOTi)piov did TTjg 
faith in his blood, to declare his TTiareug tv rip avrov alpan, dg 


of sins.’ That redeeming, in the sacred Scripture language, signifies not 
precisely paying an equivalent, is so clear that nothing can be more. I 
shall refer my reader to three or four places amongst a great number, 
Ex. vi. 6, Deut. vii. 8, xv. 15, and xxiv. 18.” With respect to the passages 
in the epistles, it is sufficient to say, that the effect is evidently put for the 
cause. As to the texts of the Old Testament, they all relate to the same 
fact, the deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt, and prove no more than 
this, that the word redeem is sometimes used in the sense of deliver merely, 
without any regard to its etymological force. With respect to the conclud¬ 
ing remark in the note under review, “that if we will Strictly adhere to the 
metaphor, the price paid must be to those from whom we are redeemed, 
viz. sin and Satan; (Tit. ii. 14, ‘redeem us from all iniquity ;’) and that the 
price could not be paid to God in strictness of justice, unless the same per¬ 
son ought to have the thing redeemed, (Rev. v. 9, ‘hast redeemed to 
GodJ) and the price paid;” I consider the following as a sufficient answer. 
In Titus iniquity is plainly put for its effects, and these being under God’s con¬ 
trol, coming on the sinner through God’s permission and as a just punish¬ 
ment, and removeable by means which God alone could adopt and carry 
out, the redemption-price (to use a figurative term which ought to be em¬ 
ployed with suitable discretion,) may well be said to have been paid to 
God; and, inasmuch as God accepted it, may also be well said to have 
been satisfactory.* 

“Set forth:” Wiclif has “ ordeyned,” and the marginal reading is 
“fore-ordained.” The sense of purposed is given by several commenta¬ 
tors, according to the meaning of the Greek noun in viii. 28, and the verb 
in Eph. i. 9. But the connection here, which speaks of God’s dedaring , 
showing his righteousness, rather favours the idea of publicity, as given in 
our translation.—“A propitiation:” The original IXaarrjpiov is properly 
an adjective agreeing with cither im'&epa or tfujua, cover or sacrifice, under¬ 
stood. In the former construction it is used for the golden cover of the 
ark on which the propitiatory blood was sprinkled by the high-priest on 
the day of atonement, whence its name, the Hebrew implying the idea of 

* Wahl, In hla Clayls Novi Testamenti Phllologlca, published at Leipslc, 162*2, (from which Dr. 
Boblnson prepared the flret edition of hla Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament, Ando¬ 
ver, 1825,) seems to have had in view some such objection as that of Locke, when under the word 
redemption, u7r o?^vrp(JOi^ t he speaks of Christ, by laying down his life, paying as it were a ransom, 
and adds In brackets, Deo ne an dlabolo? characterising the question and not inappropriately hy the 
term inepte. It certainly is not In character with that wisdom which is often associated with the 
name of Locke. 
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tvdei^LV rrjq ducaioovv^q avrov , righteousness for the remission of 
dia ttjv rrapeoiv tc5v npoyeyo- sins that are past, through the for- 
26 voriiiv apapTTjpdTbiv tv Tfl avo^ hcarance of God; to declare, Isay, 26 
tov deodj 7 Tpo$ evdei^tv rrjg 6i - at this time, his righteousness; 


covering over and of propitiating both. See Levit. xvi. 13-15, in Heb. 
and Sept. In Exod. xxv. 17, imdepa is added to iXaorfipiov. Our Eng¬ 
lish translation uses the term “mercy-seat.” This may be regarded as a 
symbol of Christ, and he as our propitiation be denoted by the word. Ifc 
has been objected that this exposition involves a confusion of figure, Christ 
being spoken of as the propitiatory or mercy-seat itself, and also in other 
places as the victim whose blood was sprinkled on it. To this it may be 
replied, that as the mercy-seat and the sprinkled blood were both typical 
of Christ, he may properly be described by either, as he is elsewhere 
represented as both priest and sacrifice. Still, it is w'ell to avoid any such 
confusion of figure where it is unnecessary, and therefore dvpa should be 
supplied, as is done by the best critics. The expiatory sacrifice of Christ 
will then be what the Apostle intends. 

“ Through faith in his blood.” The blood of Christ is put for his suffer¬ 
ings and death, as in v. 9, and various other places, all of which become 
frigid on any other principle than that of the atonement. It conveys more 
than the simple idea of death. It is death undergone as expiation, in 
accordance with Heb. ix. 22, “without shedding of blood there is no 
remission,” and therefore almost always used to express his death as 
atoning. The attempt of Taylor of Norwich to identify the meaning of 
“the blood of Christ” with his “perfect obedience and goodness,” certainly 
needs no refutation. The reader may see what this writer says in defenee 
of his view by consulting his Key to the Apostolic Writings, sections 120, 
121, 122, prefixed to his Paraphrase wfith Notes on the Romans, 4to. Lon¬ 
don, 1745. A construction which would connect this phrase with the word 
propitiation is too harsh to be admitted ^without very strong reasons, which 
in the present case do not appear. The atoning death of Christ is the 
object of the faith here mentioned. I have before remarked on ver. 22, p. 
52, that the object of faith is frequently expressed in the genitive. This 
may be denoted as the first form. But .others also occur. Secondly, the 
simple dative. See Matt. xxi. 25, 32, Rom. iv. 3, x. 16, Gal. iii. 6, 2 Tim. 
1.12, Tit. iii. 8, James ii. 23,1 John iii. 23, v. 10. Thirdly, the dative, with 
iv. See Mark i. 15, Gal. iii. 26, Eph. i. 15, 1 Tim. iii. 13, 2 Tim. iii. 15. 
These agree with the passage before us. I do not refer to 2 Pet. i. 1, as it is 
at least exceedingly doubtful whether “ righteousness” is there the object of 
faith, Eourthly, the dative with im. See Luke xxiv. 25, Rom. ix. 33, x. 11, 
1 Tim. i. 16, 1 Pet. ii. 6. Fifthly, the accusative simply. See John xi. 26, 
tovto and 1 Cor. xiii. 7. Sixthly, the accusative with el<;. See Matt. 


* 
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that he might be just, and the jus- naioovviavrov Iv t<j vvv naipu >, 
tifier of him which believeth in to elvcu avrbv difcaiov fcai 

27 Jesus. Where is boasting then P dtKaiovvra top ire morels ’I tj- 


xviii. 6, Mark ix. 42, John vi. 29, 35, 40, 47, Acts xx. 21, xxiv. 24, xxvi. 
18, Gal. ii. 16, Col. ii. 5. Seventhly, the accusative with £m. See Acts 
xvi. 31, Rom. iv. 5. And lastly, irpog with an accusative. See 1 Thess. i. 8. 
These are all the forms that appear in the New Testament. Kuinoel con¬ 
siders did in Acts iii. 16 as connected with avrov him as the object of faith. 
But this is a mistake. Aid means by and indicates Jesus as the author of 
the lame man’s faith. Its object is implied merely, not expressed. 

“To declare his righteousness:” literally, for the showing of it. Com¬ 
mentators differ respecting the meaning of righteousness in this verse. As 
the Greek word is sometimes used in the Septuagint for kindness, as in 
Gen. xx. 13, some have given it that signification here, ‘for the manifesta¬ 
tion of his benignity.'' And it has even been affirmed that, while strict 
justice and even severity is the prominent thought intended in ver. 25, 
kindness and favour are designated in the next. See Olshausen in loc. 
But this is au arbitrary distinction, and ought not to be assumed of the 
same term in so close a connection and introduced in so similar a way. 
In the New Testament the word is never used merely in this sense. The 
idea of kindness is sometimes implied, but some other properties necessary 
to constitute a sincerely religious character are always comprehended. 
And as the adjective “just” in ver. 26 has an evident reference to it, and is 
also as evidently antithetic to “justify,” the same general meaning must 
be conveyed by the noun. This may be identical with that in i. 17, iii. 21, 
God’s method of justification. This method is manifested by the propiti¬ 
atory sacrifice of Christ through which sins are pardoned. But the most 
probable meaning is God’s justice , which is so strikingly displayed to the 
world in the atoning sufferings and death of Christ in honour of the divine 
law violated by human transgression. His sense of justice in respect to 
that law is shown, in his requiring satisfaction in order that he might remit 
punishment. Thus he is able to be just, and yet to justify, that is, to par¬ 
don and acquit the believer. “That he may be,” may mean, ‘that he 
may continue to be;’ or, probably, it is another instance of the declarative 
sense. Compare the conclusion of the note on ver. 19.—“For,” or‘on 
account of,’ “ the remission of sins that are past.” The marginal reading, 
“passing over,” is more literal, but it implies what the other directly 
affirms. “Past sins” are, no doubt, those of former times, whether com¬ 
mitted by Jews or Gentiles. Comp. Acts xvii. 30 and particularly Ileb. 
ix. 15. “ For the remission” &c. may be connected with the clause “ faith in 
his blood,” the intermediate phrase being thrown in parenthetically. Then 
the idea will be, that God hath set forth Christ as a propitiation, by faith 
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27 (Jov. Tlov ovv r\ Kaox^OLp ; It is excluded. By what law ? of 

l%EfcX eto$7j ■ 6ta notov vopov ; works? Nay; but by the law of faith. 

t&v epyuv ; ovyi, dXXa did Therefore we conclude that a man 28 

28 vofiov irtoTEGig * Xoyi$6pE$a yap , is justified by faith without the 

ducaiovodai marei avtipunov deeds of the law. Is he the God 29 

29 Epyoiv vopov. V H ’Iou- of the Jews only ? is he not also 

in whose atoning sacrifice past sins, through the divine forbearance have 

been passed over, and consequently remitted. The idea in the parenthesis, 
being prominent in the author’s mind, is therefore immediately expressed, 
and afterwards repeated as the engrossing thought, God’s justice having 
now, through the Gospel plan, been conspicuously displayed, while at the 
same time he can, consistently with his moral character, justify the 
offender who believes. 

T ov ek moTEug is equivalent to rov morEvovra , the believer. It is like 
oi e% epv&etog ii. 8, the contentious, ol ek vopov , iv. 14, they that are of 
(meaning depend on) the law.—IIpo^ ev6ec^v in ver. 2G is evidently a re¬ 
sumption of elg ev6el^lv in the preceding one, and both are properly 

rendered in our English translation by the same phrase. In the former 

verse God’s righteousness is said to be manifested in reference to the for 
giveness of past sins through Christ’s atonement; in the latter, by showing 
that now in the Gospel dispensation, he can be just and yet justify the be¬ 
liever. But the two prepositions may well be regarded as exactly synony¬ 
mous, and the Apostle may vary his expressions without intending any 
change of meaning. We have an instance of this in the case of itc and 6ta 
in ver. 30. 

27-30. St. Paul, having shown that justification, or a state of acceptable¬ 
ness with God, is naturally unattainable by either Gentile or Jew, because 
of the sinfulness of both, and therefore, if attainable at all, can be so only 
through God’s unmerited kindness, here declares what is now self-evident, 
namely, that human boasting or glorying is shown by the Gospel scheme 
of salvation to be wholly out of place. The word is probably chosen in al¬ 
lusion to the vain boastings of Jews in their superior advantages. See ii. 
17, iv. 2; and compare v. 2, 3, 11, which appear to be in designed contrast 
to such objects of boast or rejoicing.—“ Law” is equivalent to a system of 
doctrine. Compare Isa. ii, 3, “ out of Zion shall go forth the law.” In 
analogy with this meaning, “judgment ” is used in Isa. xlii. 1, 3, quoted in 
Matthew xii. 18,20, for the religious system of the Gospel. It is this which, 
by setting aside man’s justification on the ground of moral obedience and pla¬ 
cing it solely on the ground of faith in Christ, removes all possible occasion 
of self-confidence.—In ver. 28 several authorities read ovv, and others prob¬ 
ably of more weight yap. If the former reading be adopted, the meaning 
will be, ‘we conclude therefore;’ if the latter, ‘ for we argue,’ or 1 are per- 
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of the Gentiles ? Yes, of the Gen- 

30 tiles also: seeing it is one God, 
which shall justify the circum¬ 
cision by faith, and uncircumci- 

31 sion through faith. Do we then 
make void the law through faith ? 
God forbid : yea, we establish the 

1 law. 


6ai(»)v 6 povov ; ov)(i real 
e&v&v ; vai teat idvtiv. ’Et tel- 30 

7rcp elg 6 $Eog, 5$* dtteatejost tte- 
ptropijv itc m<TTEU)g teal dtepoPv- 
OTtav dta rjjg moTE(*)g. N opov 31 
ovv tearapyovpev dta T7jg mo- 
TECjg ; prj yevotro * aAAa vofiov 
loravopEV. 


suaded, think,’ expressive of the result of reasoning. The latter is prefera¬ 
ble.—In ver. 30, “circumcision 7 ’ and “uncircumcision” are abstracts for 
concretes, meaning Jews and Gentiles, as in ii. 26, and iv. 12. The prep¬ 
ositions Ik and dta seem to be employed in the same sense and for the sake 
of variety. They are both used in reference to the same topic, justification. 
See v. 1, Gal. iii. 24, and ii. 16. In the latter text both occur. As the 
first preposition is used in connection with the Jews, the phrase itc moreeiig 
may stand in contradistinction to Ik TTEptropTjg or ire vopov. See iv. 12, 
14, and especially 16. The article connected with the latter morEug indi¬ 
cates that the faith which justifies the Gentiles is the same as that which 
justifies the Jews. 

31. “Law” may here mean the Scriptures of the Old Testament, as 
the word is used in ver. 19. Then the sense will be this : ‘Does this doc¬ 
trine of justification by faith oppose the representations of the Scriptures ? 
On the contrary, it is in unison with and supported by them.’ And thus we 
shall have a very suitable introduction to the discussion in the next chap¬ 
ter, which shows that this doctrine was taught by David and exemplified in 
the person and history of Abraham. Stuart thinks “ this exegesis quite 
plain.” Still the Apostle may employ the term in the sense of the moral 
law, and affirm that his doctrine of justification, so far from subverting, does 
in reality sustain it. It does so, by showing its spirituality, and the neces¬ 
sity of vindicating its character in demanding a reparation of its violated 
honour ; by making a knowledge of it requisite to convince a man of his 
sinfulness, and to bring him to receive the Gospel scheme by a living 
faith ; and as this very faith recognises the moral excellencies of the law, 
it constantly regards it as the rule of life, and consequently establishes its 
obligation. These thoughts the Apostle afterwards more fully develops. 
See v. 20, vii. 7 et seq., Gal. iii. 24. Whether the author’s doctrine can 
properly be said to establish God’s law or not, depends upon the sense in 
which its establishment is to be understood. 
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SECTION V. 


Chap. IV. 

JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH PROVED AND APPLIED BY THE INSTANCE OF ABRAHAM. 

IV. T i ovv ipovfiEV ; ’Appaap rov What shall we say then? that IV. 

TraTEpa Tjp&v evpTjKEvai Kara Abraham our father, as pertaining 
2 oapna\ Ei yap 'Appacip e% epyw to the flesh, hath found? For if 2 


Chap. iv. 1. This verse is susceptible of different shades of meaning, 
according to the punctuation adopted. It may be read continuously, as in 
our authorised version, which follows Tyndale, Cranmer, the Geneva and 
Rheims translations. Or the first two words may be separated from the 
remainder, thus : ‘What then 1 ? shall we say’ &c. And, with both these 
punctuations, ri may be rendered either what or how . But it is more in 
accordance with the style of the Epistle to put the interrogation point after 
ipovfiev , thus: ‘What shall we say then?’ See iii. 5, vi. 1, vii. 7, viii. 31, 
ix. 14, 30. And Wiclif seems to have intended this division, if I may 
judge from Bagster’s reprint in his English Hexapla : “ What thanne schuln 
we seie: that abraham oure fadir aftir the fleisch foondeGrotius and 
Le Clerc adopt this punctuation. And it appears quite natural and proba¬ 
ble, particularly as the Rabbinical formula, what is here to 

say, (or to be said,) accords exactly with the Apostle’s words. See Suren- 
husius, or Buxtorf’s Hebrew Abbreviations under Ito, p. 126, Basil. 1630, 
and Lexicon Chal. Talmud, et Rabbin., Basil. 1630, col. 81, top.—It having 
been proved that the Jew cannot claim justification on the ground of moral 
obedience, the Apostle very naturally inquires, what then is to be said or 
done? Is connection with Abraham to be claimed and appealed to? Did 
he find acceptance with God Kara aap«a, according to the flesh ? 

The connection and meaning of these last words have also been the sub¬ 
ject of no little discussion. The}' are often associated with Abraham, thus: 
“our father according to the flesh,” that is, in the course of nature. But 
their position in the sentence will not allow this, and some old transcribers 
of manuscripts, feeling this difficulty, have unwarrantably altered the 
arrangement of the Greek. In addition to this objection, it may also be 
urged, that, on this exposition, the words are unnecessary, and add nothing 
to the sense; and, moreover, that, although they are often used of lineal 
descent , they never occur in reference to ancestry . It is not to be supposed 
that the Apostle would have used them merely to round off a sentence. 
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Abraham were justified by works, idiftaid)#?], Kav%7]pa y aXX y 

he hath whereof to glory; but not ov tt pb$ tov $eov. Tf yap 7/ 3 


They, most probably, designate something external, some supposed out¬ 
ward advantage, especially such a one as circumcision was thought to be. 
In this sense, the word “flesh” is not unfrequently used, as in Phil. iii. 4, 
where “confidence in the flesh” is illustrated by various external particu¬ 
lars of superiority which the author might claim over those possessed by 
many others. The prominent thought here is certainly that of Abraham’s 
covenant relation to God sealed by the rite of circumcision. It may be 
allowed that, “ in the immediate context, the Apostle is showing, not the 
inefficacy of circumcision to secure the patriarch’s acceptance with God, 
but the inefficacy of his works in general.”* This is undoubtedly true; 
and the quotation from the Psalm immediately afterwards made shows 
that it is the moral law which he there refers to, the breach of which re¬ 
quired forgiveness. But although this is true of the immediate context, 
it is no less true, as appears from the subsequent verses, that the circum¬ 
cision of Abraham is the point which he has in mind, and which he brings 
forward very prominently. I conclude, therefore, that the most probable 
meaning of the verse may be expressed as follows: ‘Since all reason¬ 
able expectation of justification by moral obedience is cut off as well 
from the Jew as the Gentile, what shall we say? Shall we appeal to Abra¬ 
ham, our illustrious progenitor, and say that he found acceptance with 
God by any thing external, especially his circumcision V Shall we thus 
attempt to support a claim to the divine favour ? 

2, 3. No direct reply to the question is given, but the negative is 
plainly implied. ‘Certainly not, for if Abraham were justified by works 
he had what he might well boast of or rejoice in.’ For the meaning of 
fcavxrjiia see the note on Heb. iii. 6. The connection and bearing of the 
next words are somewhat uncertain. The meaning has been given by 
some thus, ‘still his boast or rejoicing would only be before men. With 
God he would have no such right, as even then he would have done no 
more than his duty.’ But it is not probable that such a case would be 
presumed, which in the present fallen state of human nature is not to be 
expected. If a fallen man could be supposed to claim acceptance on the 
ground of perfect -obedience, it might well be a question whether he had 
not done more than his duty in his fallen condition , and consequently 
whether he had not a legitimate cause of rejoicing and self-gratulation. 
But such speculations are useless, and wholly inconsistent with the simpli¬ 
city and practical character of St. Paul’s mode of thinking and writing. 
Abraham, of course, had a right to challenge the honour of men; but in 
the point of his justification, he, like others, failed in that perfect obedience 

* Tholuck, as translated from hla early edition. 
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ypa(f>rj Xeyet ; emarevoe 6e before God. For what saith the 3 
*Aj3paafi T(p i9e<p, kqX iXoyia^T] Scripture ? Abraham believed God, 


which alone could give a claim with God. This meaning coincides with 
what immediately follows: ‘the Scripture ascribes his justification to his 
faith.’ See Gen. xv. 0. “It was counted unto him for righteousness:” 
that is, ‘his faith was regarded as available to his justification.’ Nothing 
but one’s faith is ever said to be thus “ counted” or reckoned. For does 
not mean instead of implying that faith was substituted in the place of 
righteousness. It may be explained by as: ‘ his faith was regarded as 
justifying.’ The Hebrew in Genesis has nothing to correspond; it is 
simply, “ he counted it to him righteousness.” In Ps. cvi. 31, we have a 
similar expression. There for is the translation of the Hebrew Lamed , 
which every tyro in the language knows is an idiomatic form of expression, 
and the omission of which would not alter the sense. 

In his remarks on the subject of justification, the Apostle uses the follow¬ 
ing language, the meaning of which ought to be very clearly understood. 
He speaks of faith being counted or reckoned or imputed for righteousness, 
of God’s imputing righteousness, and of righteousness being imputed. See 
vs. 3, 5, 0, 9, 11, 22, 23, 24. The word righteousness in this connection 
is often explained of Christ’s perfect religiousness, his holy and practical 
obedience to the divine law ; and this is said to be imputed to the believer, 
that is, made over to him and regarded as his, by which imputation he is 
considered as having rendered a perfect obedience, although in reality it was 
rendered by Christ. Thus he is justified, the works of Christ being accounted 
as his. This is supposed to be what is meant by “ God’s imputing right¬ 
eousness—that righteousness might be imputed that is, that Christ’s 
moral obedience might be accounted as the obedience of the justified man 
in consequence of his faith. A careful examination of all the texts con¬ 
nected with this subject has compelled me to abandon this view, which for 
many years in early life I regarded as true and scriptural. There is no 
passage in this chapter where the word righteousness , dutaioovvTj , occurs in 
this sense. It always means justification. Dr. Robinson says that “ the 
righteousness of faith so reckoned to believers, is according to Paul the 
ground or occasion of their justification ‘ before God.’ ” Lex. under dutat- 
oovvrj } 2, b) (3) (2), p. 184. I would rather say, it is their justification 
itself. Justification is one prominent topic of the Epistle, and particularly 
in this chapter. In the Greek the verb justify and the noun righteousness 
are radically the same, and the connection of both would have been better 
preserved, if the noun had been translated justification . Then we should 
have had in vs. 2, 3, justified anH justification ; so also in ver. 5, and/wsft- 
fication in vs. 6, 9, 11 twice, 13 and 22. The word rendered impute 
means, to account or reckon to, to place to one’s account, to regard as be- 
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and it was counted unto him for a,VT(*> elg dtKaiooWTjv. Tw de 4 

4 righteousness. Now to him that tpya&pevu) 6 ov XoyU 

workcth is the reward not reckoned £erat Kara X a P LV , aXXa Kara 

5 of grace, but of debt. But to him dfeiXiftia * tw tie pfj £pya$opEV<p y 5 

that worketh not, but bclieveth on mare'OovTt de hfi rov dutat- 

him that justifieth the ungodly, his ovvra rov aoefirj, Xoyi&Tai fj 


longing to. A due attention to the meaning of the two words, will, I think, 
determine that of every passage in the chapter wherein they occur. Thus, 
in vs. 3, 5, 9, 22, 23, 24, ‘ his faith was reckoned to him as justification.’ 
Stuart indeed says on ver. 6, that this “ makes no tolerable sense.” But 
it makes a very clear and good sense. We may either regard the noun as 
the abstract for the concrete, justification for that which justifies ; or as used 
for its instrument or condition, according to the terms of the Gospel. Then 
the language will be similar to that of 1 John v. 4, “ this is the victory that 
overcometh the world, our faith,” which evidently means that faith is the 
principle whereby the victory is gained: thus faith would have a similar 
relation to justification. In ver. 6, we may read, ‘unto whom God reckon* 
eth justification,’ maketh it over to his account; that is, whom he regards 
as justified. In ver. 11, “ the righteousness of the faith” is equivalent to 
‘ the justification which is from faith and, “that righteousness might be 
imputed unto them also ” conveys this thought, ‘ that justification might be 
accounted to them,’ or regarded as theirs. In ver. 13, the promise is said 
to be ‘ through the justification which is of faith.’ Hence it follows that, 
whether faith is said to be reckoned unto a man for justification or justifica¬ 
tion is said to be reckoned unto him, the idea is the same in each case; in 
the one, his faith is represented as availing to his justification; in the other, 
justification is represented as made over to him on the condition of his faith. 
But in no case is the obedience of another said to become his by imputa¬ 
tion. The reader will do well to examine Whitby’s discourse subjoined 
to 1st Corinthians. Commentary, fifth edition, Lond. 1727, fol. vol. II. pp. 
217 et seq.* 

4, 5. Verse four lays down a general principle, which would apply in this 
case were its application possible. In the next,—“ him that worketh not ” 
is emphatic. It implies that he doth not work with the view of securing 
his justification thereby; to obtain this he believes. In the language of the 
Homily on Salvation, “ faith excludeth good works, so that we may not do 
them to this intent , to be made just by doing of them.” So in ver. 14, 
“ they who are of the law” does not denote Jews merely, but Jews who 
depend on the law as the means of attaining the blessing referred to.—The 

• I am aware that Mr. Ilaldane on HI. 21, affirms that “ the word translated righteousness does not 
signify justification Bat the statements of thU dogmatical writer bto not always to be relied on, 
or his censures to be regarded. 
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7 nong avrov elg dunuoovv7]v. faith is counted for righteousness. 

6 Kadairep teal Xeyei rov Even as David also dcscribeth the 6 

fLateapiopov tov avtiptonov, & 6 blessedness of the man unto whom 
deog Xoyt^eraL ducaLOOvv7\v God imputeth righteousness with- 

7 pig epyeav * patedpLOL y (Lv a<pe- out works, saying , Blessed are 7 
drjoav at avoptai teal &v tTre/ca- they whose iniquities are forgiven, 


phrase “ him that justifieth the ungodly” is not merely a periphrasis for 
God. It refers to him as the sinner’s justifier, and the faith implied must 
act upon him in this character, and thus it becomes available to the be¬ 
liever’s justification. So in ver. 24, “ belief on him that raised up Jesus” 
comprehends faith in his resurrection, and consequently in all the important 
doctrines connected with it. 

6-8. See Ps. xxxii. 1,2. “ Describeth the blessedness properly, pro¬ 

nounces or declares to be happy. Compare Gal. iv. 15, 'the felicitating 
of yourselves.’ It implies a condition of happiness. This blessed condi¬ 
tion is that of forgiveness of sins, which are not reckoned to the transgressor. 
David is said to describe the happy state of the justified man, and the 
quotation makes it consist in his having been pardoned. Hence two con¬ 
clusions are evidently deducible; first, that this state of acceptance with 
God, which the Psalmist so highly eulogizes, is not the consequence of a 
perfect obedience, for it is the state of a pardoned sinner; and secondly, 
that justification and forgiveness of sins mean the same thing. In confir¬ 
mation of the last remark, the reader is referred to the language of St. 
Paul in the synagogue of Pisidia. “ Through this man is preached unto you 
the forgiveness of sins; and by him all that believe are justified from all 
things, from which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.” Acts 
xiii. 38, 39. What is the meaning of being justified from things, but ab¬ 
solved from charges'? The idea that justification, in the Apostle’s view of 
it, is something over and above a state of forgiveness which comprehends, 
of course, what upon Gospel principles and promises belongs to such a 
state, is unfounded. The pardoned is also a justified man, cleared and 
acquitted of all charges which may at any time have been brought against 
him. 

In order to illustrate the consistency of this view of justification with that 
of our own church, I annex the following quotations from the Homily on the 
Salvation of Mankind. “Every man of necessity is constrained to seek for 
another righteousness of justification to be received at God’s own hands, that 
is to say , the forgiveness of his sins and trespasses in such things as he hath 
offended.—They which in act or deed do sin after their baptism, when they 
turn again to God unfeigned!y, they are likewise washed by this sacrifice from 
their sins in such sort, that there remaincth not any spot of sin that shall be im¬ 
puted to their damnation. This is that justification of righteousness which St. 
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8 and whose sins are covered ; blessed 
is the man to whom the Lord will 

9 not impute sin. Cometh this bless¬ 
edness then upon the circumcision 
only, or upon the uncircumcision 
also ? for we say that faith was 


X{xp$7]oav al apaprtai * yana- 8 
piog dvfjp, d) ov prj XoyioTjrat 
Kvptog dpaprtav. f O fiatta- 9 
ptopoq ovv ovrog £m tt\v tt epi- 
roprjv , t) teal £m rrjv aKpofiv- 
OTtav ; Xeyopev yap, 5rt £Xo- 


Paul speaketh of when he saith, no inan is justified by the works of the 
law, &c.; and again, we be justified freely, die.—The sum of all Paul’s dis¬ 
putation is this; that \f justice come of works, &c. And, as St. Peter saith, 
of Christ all the prophets do witness that through his name all they that 
believe in him shall receive the remission of sins. And after this wise to be 
justified ” &c.—And, after quoting from St. Ambrose the words “ without 
works, by faith only, freely we receive remission of our sms,” the Homily 
adds: ‘‘These and other like sentences, that wo be justified by faith only, 
we do read oft times in the best and most antient writers.”—Afterwards 
we meet with this language: “In this matter of forgiving of sin —by 
Christ we have remission of our sins or justification And in the third 
part of the sermon we have the following language : “ Our own works do 
not justify us; to speak properly of our justification; that is to say, our 
w r orks do not merit or deserve remission of our sins, and make us of unjust 
just before God; but God of his own mercy through the only merits and 
deservings of his son Jesus Christ doth justify us. Nevertheless because 
faith doth directly send us to Christ for remission of our sins , and that by 
faith given us of God we embrace the promise of God’s mercy and of the 
remission of our sins , therefore the Scripture useth to say, that faith with¬ 
out works doth justify —It is undeniable that the Homily represents for¬ 
giveness of sins and justification as identical ; and the Homily expresses 
the doctrine of the Church of England. 

9-12. In this portion of the chapter, the author shows that the happy 
state of justification of which the Psalmist speaks, and which Abraham had 
secured, is attainable by both Jew and Gentile on the same one condition 
of faith. “ Circumcision” and 11 uncircumcision” are abstracts for concretes, 
meaning, as before iii, 30, Jews and Gentiles.—“ For we say :” For is illa¬ 
tive, and the language elliptical. ‘Is this blessed state peculiar to Jews, 
or may it be attained also by Gentiles V Then the idea implied is, ‘by 
Gentiles also, as I now proceed to show; for I say,’ &c. This introduces 
the argument, and is a formula common with the Fabbies. See Suren- 
husius, ubi sup. p. 12. Abraham’s faith was available to his justification 
before his circumcision, and he received this rite as a sign and seal, (that 
is, as the words mean, an external attestation both to himself and all oth¬ 
ers who should know of its reception,) of his justification by the faith which 
he had before his circumcision. For this sense of seal, see 1 Cor, ix. 2, 
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yto^rj r<5 * A/3paap 7} mong tig 

10 6iKaioo(v7)v. IIa>c ovv eXoyt- 
o&rj ; ev TrepiTOfijj ovtl , fj ev 
dfcpopvoria ; ovk ev nepiTOfiy, 

11 aXX tv dtcpoflvoTia. Kat orj- 
peiov tXaj3t nepiToprjg, o<ppa- 
yl6a rrjg ducatoovvTjg rrjg mo- 
recog rrjg tv ry dfcpofivoria , tig 
to elvat avrov narepa navT(i)v 
rtiv moTEVovTGiv 6C d/cpopv- 
ortag , [tig to Xoyto$7jvai not 


reckoned to Abraham for righteous- 10 
ness. How was it then reckoned ? 
when he was in circumcision, or 
in uncircumcision ? Not in circum¬ 
cision, but in uncikcumcisioM. And 11 
he received the sign of circumcision, 
a seal of the righteousness of the 
faith which he had yet being un¬ 
circumcised ; that he might be the 
father of all them that believe, 
though they be not circumcised ; 


and John vi. 27. This is so plainly the Apostle’s meaning, that it would 
be superfluous to add one word of exposition. Instead of the genitive u of 
circumcision 1 ’ in ver. 11, several ancient authorities read the accusative. 
But this is doubtless a gloss introduced by some transcriber who did not 
understand the idiom. The genitive is exegetical. “ The sign of circum¬ 
cision ” is equivalent to * the sign, that is circumcision, 1 just as, in 2 Cor. v. 
5, “ the earnest of the Spirit” probably means, ‘ the Spirit who is the ear¬ 
nest. 1 —“ The righteousness (justification) of the faith which The English 
and the Greek both are here ambiguous. Which may refer either to jus¬ 
tification or to faith, and in either case the meaning be in accordance with 
the context. Professor Stuart thinks “ that it should be referred to the 
compound idea designated by” both the words. The collocation of the ar¬ 
ticle in the Greek favours the construction, 1 which faith he hadand its 
correctness is sustained by the concluding words of ver. 12, “ that faith 
which he had.”—“ That he might be The original might be rendered, £ so 
that he might be.’ But the common translation is preferable, as it gives 
a reason for this divine arrangement. Abraham’s faith and consequent 
justification preceded his circumcision; and one reason for this was, that 
he might be the spiritual parent of all believers, even those who had not 
been circumcised. Am, through, here has the meaning of notwithstand¬ 
ing, as in ii. 27.—In ver. 12, Koppe puts a colon after “ father of circum¬ 
cision.” He considers all the rest of the verse as referring to the Gentiles. 
He is induced to adopt this view by ver. 16. But this makes a mere rep¬ 
etition of w r hat had been said in the latter part of the preceding verse, where 
the Gentiles are plainly spoken of. It is better to regard this portion as 
referring to Jews, and as stating the condition without which not even they 
can claim spiritual connection with Abraham; namely, the imitation of 
that faith which governed the life and conduct of the patriarch. Jewish 
writers frequently speak of circumcision as a seal and sign, and of Abraham 
as th*e father of the faithful. See Tholuck in loc. The dative roig imme¬ 
diately following the genitive TrepiToprjg is an instance of that looseness of 
5 
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that righteousness might be im- 
12 puted unto them also: and the 
father of circumcision, to them who 
are not of the circumcision only, 
but who also walk in the steps of 
that faith of our father Abraham, 
which he had , being yet uncireum- 


avTolq tt]v dutaioovv7}v ,) Hal 12 
irarepa 7 rep role; ovk Ik 

TTepiToyrjg fxovov , aXXa Kal roig 
OToixovai rotf l^veac t?}(; tv 
aKpofivorip mareuq tov Tvarpog 
tjpQv ’A f3padp,. Ov yap 6td 13 


construction which is not unusual in Hellenistic Greek. Either case would 
grammatically connect with irartpa . 

13. As the idea conveyed in this connection by the expressions law , ci’r- 
cumcision , according to the Jlesh or what is merely external , is in general the 
same, the Apostle continues his argument in reference to Abraham by the 
illative particle “for,” which, in this view, refers to what immediately pre¬ 
cedes. Or it may be logically connected with ver. 10, thus: ‘as the pro¬ 
mise was made to Abraham before he was circumcised, it was not by law, 
but by justification through faith.’ 

The first point of inquiry is the meaning and application of the word 
“seed” in this verse. Its usual meaning is progeny, descendants, subject 
however to such modifications and restrictions as the context in which it 
occurs may require. That here it does not embrace all Abraham’s 
descendants is self-evident; and the nature of the discussion shows that it 
does not even comprehend all his descendants through Israel. It must be 
limited to his spiritual progeny, the faithful. But in what sense can it be 
said, that to these a promise was made of being heir or lord or possessor 
(for this is the import of the Greek,) of the world 1 Some have attempted 
to limit the meaning of the word to the land of Canaan. Thus Schleusner 
under fcooyos, No. 5, and Wahl. 2, b) (/3). But it never has this limited 
signification, and the texts referred to by these lexicographers as proof are 
wholly unsatisfactory.—Others consider the language as expressive merely 
of the vast number of Abraham’s offspring.—Others, of the dissemination 
and general extension of true religion, all believers being regarded as 
Abraham’s children. Macknight to this objects that “the inheritance was 
promised to Abraham’s seed ” as well as to himself. If then by the world 
is meant the whole body of believers, they will be identified with the seed, 
which consequently becomes lord of itself. To this it may be replied, that 
the prophets often speak of the earlier spiritual descendants of Abraham, 
the former Israel, inheriting the Gentiles, that is incorporating them into 
Messiah’s kingdom along with themselves. See Isa. liv. 3, and Amos ix. 
12, where the words “inherit” and “possess,” are translations of the same 
Hebrew term. Thus they are represented as taking possession of the con¬ 
verts to Christ, and in proportion as his kingdom extends in the world, 
Abraham’s spiritual progeny become lord of it. In this way the vast 
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vofxov rj eixayyeXia raj ’A fipaafi cised. For the promise that he 13 

7/ TO) <77 TEpfxari avrov, ro fcXrjpo- should be the heir of the world, 

vopov avrov elvat ftoopov, aXXa was not to Abraham, or to his seed, 

through the law, but through the 

number of this seed of the patriarch will be a prominent thought of the 
Apostle, which in vs. 15-17 he explicitly states.—Others again have re¬ 
garded the expression as an amplification of the promises contained in 
Gen. xii. 7, xiii. 15, xv. 7, xii. 3, xviii. 18, xxii. 18, and xxvi. 4; or rather 
a development of their full meaning, as springing from the typical rela¬ 
tion of the possession of the promised land to the enjoyment of the 
heavenly inheritance. See Heb. iii. 11, and note, pp. 57, 58. Accord¬ 
ing to this view, it will relate to that universal empire, which was 
promised by the prophets to Abraham’s posterity through the Messiah. 
Compare the texts just referred to in Isaiah, Amos, and also other simi¬ 
lar places. In whatever light this empire was regarded by the Jews, 
it was no doubt spiritual in its nature, and involves the universal ex¬ 
tension of the true church of God in its real moral and spiritual char 
actcr. 

But, in order to form a right judgment of the extent of meaning com 
prehended within the promise, it is necessary, as a second principal point 
of inquiry to examine carefully the parallel place in Gal. iii. 16, so far as 
relates to the same word “seed” as there employed. The Apostle de¬ 
clares that it is not used of “ many but of one which is Christ.” And yet 
most undoubtedly he does not mean to limit its signification to Christ 
personally and individually considered, but comprehends under the term 
all who are spiritually united to him, and thus constitute his “ fulness.” 
Sec Eph. i. 23. This is plain both from the discussion in Galatians, and 
from the last verses of the chapter: “Ye are all one (man, £££,) in Christ 
Jesus. And if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed and heirs 
according to the promise.” His meaning is evident. The one seed or 
progeny of Abraham in contradistinction to the many, is Christ regarded 
as the head of his truly faithful members and therefore comprehending 
them, in contradistinction to the various races and classes of persons that 
sprang from the patriarch as their natural progenitor. This view of the 
subject is in harmony with the representation, which pervades the New 
Testament, of the intimate union of Christ and his true church. There is 
then no occasion to limit the natural comprehensive meaning of the words 
“ heir (or lord) of the world.” In reference to Christ they imply universal 
supremacy; in reference to Abraham or any individual member of the 
mystical body, they must be restricted to such blessings here and hereafter 
as belong to the individual by virtue of such connection.—When the 
Apostle says, that the promise was made through or by or in consequence 
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14 righteousness of faith. For if they 
■which are of the law be heirs, faith 
is made void, and the promise made 

15 of none effect: because the law 
worketh wrath ; for where no law 

16 is, there is no transgression. There- 


dm dutatoavvTjg ttlote o)g. EZ 14 
yap of in vojiov Kkrjpovopoi , 
KEKev(t)Tai ?} morig ftal Karrfp- 
y^rai Tj inayyskta • 6 yap vofiog 15 
dpyrjv Karepya^ETat * ov yap 
ovk ton vopog, ovSe 7rapdf3acn $. 


of the justification which comes by faith, the language shows that his mind 
rests on the blessings intended for Abraham and his spiritual progeny in 
general. In reference to Christ it would be inappropriate.—Expressions 
like that here used by Paul are employed by Jewish writers respecting 
Abraham. See Wetstein, Tholuck, Koppe, in loc. 

14, 15. “They that are of the law This phrase is interpreted by some 
of “ those who enjoy the privilege of living under the law.” So Stuart in 
loc. But, if this be the meaning, it must be modified by introducing, as 
the Professor does, the qualifying terms “ only” and “ without walking in 
the steps of Abraham as to faith.” It cannot mean simply Jews, all the 
pious and believing of whom were undoubtedly heirs. Most probably it 
describes those who were connected with and depended on the law; as in 
Gal. iii. 7, 9, “ they that are of faith,” is equivalent to true believers, and 
in v. 24, “ they that are of Christ,” to such as are really and spiritually 
united to him. Thus the Apostle’s remark is true and important. 4 If they 
who look for justification through the law whether ceremonial or moral, 
become thereby heirs of the heavenly inheritance, faith is superseded and 
useless, and the promise becomes good for nothing.’ This is a necessary 
conclusion, for the inheritance was originally “given by promise,” as the 
author expressly asserts in Gal. iii. 18. In the next verse he proceeds to 
state that this happy result of justification and heirship cannot come 
through law, which inflicts punishment on its transgressor. He then adds 
as a general principle, that transgression implies law and cannot exist 
without it; a principle which the Apostle elsewhere lays down in other 
terms, (see. v. 13 and vii. 8,) and which is true in its most unlimited extent, 
although he may not always intend an unlimited application. 

16, 17. “Therefore:” This may mean, either consequent upon or 
consistently with what has been said. The benefit referred to comes by 
faith, and thus is according to favour. The Zva is most likely ecbatic and 
not telic; in other words, it rather expresses the fact than the direct inten¬ 
tion. With fcara x^P lv compare ver. 4. Now follows the reason why the 
benefit comes by faith, namely, that the promise, meaning the blessing 
promised, might be secured to the whole seed, that is, the whole body of 
Abraham’s spiritual progeny, the faithful, whether they be Jews or Gen¬ 
tiles. The word only plainly implies, that the portion of “ the seed which 
is of the law” is regarded by the Apostle as secure of the accomplishment 
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16 Aid tovto ifc mOTEUg, Iva Kara fore it is of faith, that it might he 
%apiv, slg to eivai fiefiaiav ttjv by grace; to the end the promise 
£7T ayysXiav tt avn toj OTiEpgari, might be sure to all the seed; not 
ov ru> ek rov vogov govovy aXXa to that only which is of the law, 
ical tg3 ek mvTEGjg ’Aj9, paafi, og but to that also which is of the 
1V ion Trarijp TTavTGiv rgL&v, (Kadd)g faith of Abraham, who is the father 


of the promise ; and therefore the phrase “ of the law” cannot have exactly 
the same meaning here as in ver. 14, but must denote Jewish believers. 
These are a part of the patriarch’s spiritual progeny, and are here placed 
in contradistinction to the Gentile believers, expressed by the next clause, 
“but to that also which is of the faith of Abraham.” The word also 
marks something additional to what had just been said, and therefore the 
clause containing it must be understood with such limitation ; otherwise it 
might be regarded as expressive of Jewish and Gentile believers. All 
these are comprehended within the terms of both the clauses, and Abra¬ 
ham is represented as the spiritual father of all the faithful. The meaning 
may be expressed thus: ‘To the entire holy progeny, not to that portion 
of it only who are Jews, participating in the benefits of the law, but to 
those also who, although they have not the law, possess the same principle 
of faith which Abraham had.’ As applicable to this last statement, the 
Apostle quotes from Gen. xvii. 5 : “I have made thee a father of many 
nations.” It is true that this was a promise of numerous posterity, who 
should establish themselves as various nations in the earth. But there is 
no reason to limit the promise to this meaning. It does not preclude a 
reference to the patriarch’s numerous spiritual progeny, and in this latter 
sense does St. Paul apply it. The first part of the 17th verse, including 
the quotation, should be placed in a parenthesis, and the words that follow 
read in connection with the last clause of the 16th, thus: “Who is the 
father of us all before God in whom he believed.” This makes a clear 
and intelligible sense: however Abraham may be regarded by the Jews 
or by men in general, in the view of God he is the spiritual father of all 
believers, Gentiles as well as Jews. “K arivavn ov inorEvoE i9eov, by 
attraction for Kar. $eov g> ettlotevoe .” Robinson under the first word. The 
description now given of God as he who quickeneth, &e., may refer to the 
extraordinary birth of Isaac in the extreme old age of his parents, 
(see ver. 19,) and also to the state in which the Gentiles are said to have 
been before their conversion to the Gospel contrasted with their subse¬ 
quent condition. See 1 Pet. ii. 10. But undoubtedly it is also a 
description of God’s majesty, drawn from his power as exercised in crea¬ 
tion and resurrection. ovra may be equivalent to elg to slvat , so as 

to be , and then the meaning will be, who commands what does not exist to 
come into being. But as the language is antithetic, things that are not 
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17 of us all, (os it is written, I have 
made thee a father of many nations,) 
before him whom he believed, even 
God, who quickeneth the dead, and 
calletb those things which he not 

18 os though they were. Who against 
hope believed in hope, that he 
might become the father of many 
nations, according to that which 
was spoken, So shall thy seed be. 

19 And being not weak in faith, he 
considered not his own body now 
dead, when he was about a hun¬ 
dred years old, neither yet the 

20 deadness of Sarah’s womb; he 
staggered not at the promise of 
God through unbelief; but was 
strong in faith, giving glory to God, 

21 and being fully persuaded that 
what he had promised, he was 

22 able also to perform. And there- 


yeypanTai * 8ti narepa noXXiov 
£$v&v reSeiKa ae ,) Karzvavri 
ov Emarevoe i9eou, rov ^uionot- 
ovvTog Tovg vEtepovg teal tea- 
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*Og nap' IXntda £n' tXnidi 18 
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rj niOTEi ov KarEVOTjOE to kav - 
rov aupa rjdT} vEVEKpoipevov , kita- 
TOVTaETijg nov vnapxw, tt)v 
VEKpuoiv Trjc prjTpag 2dppag t Elg 20 
de tt)v inayyEXtav tov i 3eov 
OV dLEKpL$7] txj aneoTtp, dXX’ 
ivEdvvapdi'&Tj t%j niOTEi, dovg 
do^av Tip i9£<p, ml nXrjpofpopTj- 21 
oti 3 tTrfjyyEXTaiy dvvaTog 
ioTL ml noirjoai. A to ml iXo- 22 
yio&rj alroi Elg dtmioovvTjv. 


and things that are most probably denote also what is comparatively of 
no worth and importance, and what is most valuable and distinguished. 

18-21. “Against hope:” that is, against all human and ordinary pro¬ 
bability, in view of the advanced age of himself and his wife, and their 
heretofore childless condition.—“So shall thy seed be:” Gen. xv. 5. 
This is an imperfect quotation, a method of citing the Old Testament very 
usual with Jewish writers. See Surenhusius, p. 49, and Aben Ezra in 
Jewish Rabbies, p. 139 with note §. The comparison is with the stars, which, 
as well as the sand, were used to express vast multitudes. Ov mTEVorjoe , 
“he considered not:” Two very important manuscripts, the Syriac and 
Coptic versions, and some other authorities omit the negative particle. 
Olshausen defends the omission, which he says gives to 8e in ver. 20 its 
proper meaning. In this case, the Apostle’s representation will bo that 
Abraham with full consideration of the natural difficulties attendant on the 
fulfilment of the divine promise, nevertheless did not in the least distrust it. 
If the negative be retained, the patriarch will be represented as disregard¬ 
ing all the difficulties though fully seen and appreciated, in consequence of 
the living character of his faith.—“Staggered not:” did not hesitate at 
or waver respecting.—“Able:” God’s willingness is, of course, implied as 
an object of Abraham’s faith. 

23-25. That Abraham’s faith became available to his justification was 
not recorded in Scripture merely to eulogize the patriarch, but to give us 
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23 0 vk lypdfjyq de di * avrov povov , 

24 on eXoyiadrj avT&, aXXd Rat di ’ 
7 ///af, otf /ueAAei AoyZ£ecn9at, rot^ 
morevovaiv eni tov eyeipavra 
} l7]GOVV TOV fcvptov Tjpd)V tn V£- 

2 5 fcpfiv ’ og rrapedodr) did ra Trapa - 
TTT&para rjp&v teal rjyep'&ij did 
rrjv diKai(j)oiv rjpdiv. 


fore it 'was imputed to him for 
righteousness. Now it was not 23 
written for his sake alone, that it 
was imputed to him; hut for us 24 
also, to whom it shall be imputed, 
if we believe on him that raised up 
Jesus our Lord from the dead; who 25 
was delivered for our offences, and 
was raised again for our justifica¬ 
tion. 


believers in all future ages comfort and encouragement. Thus in Bereshith 
Rabba,* it is said: “What is written for Abraham is written also for his 
children.” So also Philo. The faith which is referred to in ver. 24, im¬ 
plies belief in the resurrection of Christ and all the doctrines necessarily 
connected with it, his death as an atonement for our sins, and his liberation 
from the grave as securing our acceptance with God and its consequent 
blessings. 


SECTION VI. 


Chap. V. 1-11. 

THE HAPPY CONSEQUENCES OF A STATE OF JUSTIFICATION. 


V. &itcai(i)'&evreg ovv etc morecjc, 
elpT)V7]V txopev rrpbg tov &eov 
did TOV KVplOV 7]pojv ’ IrjGOV Xptcr - 

2 tov, SC ov nal tt)v npooayojyrjv 
eoxrjicapev Trj ttigtsi eig ttjv 
X^ piv TavT7]V , ev xj eGTrjfcapcv, 


Therefore being justified by V. 
faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ: by 2 
whom also we have access by faith 
into this grace wherein we stand, 
and rejoice in hope of the glory of 


Chap. v. The Apostle has shown that mankind being all sinners, cannot ex¬ 
pect justification by obedience, and must obtain it only through faith, which 
secures this blessing to Gentiles as well as to Jews: Chaps, i. ii. iii. He 
has proved also that this doctrine was not at all novel, as it is recognised 
in the language of David, and also in the history of Abraham, from which 
it is evident that his justification was by faith, and previously to his circum¬ 
cision : iv. He now proceeds to trace the effects flowing from justification 
by faith. 

1-5. “ Being justified More accurately, ‘ having been justified,’ imply- 

♦That la, the great Bereehith, an old Rabbinical Commentary on Genesis. 
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3 God. And not only so, but we 
glory in tribulations also: knowing 
that tribulation workcth patience; 

4 and patience, experience ; and ex- 

5 perience, hope i and hope maketh 
not ashamed; because the love of 
God is shed abroad in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost, which is given 


tcal Kavx&li&$(L fa' iXnidi Trjg 

tov deov. Ov fiovov 6e , 3 
aXXa Kal Kav%t jprda fa ratf 
dXtipeoiv, eldoreg , 6tl tiXlipu; 
vnofiovTjv KaTepya^erat, ?) de 4 

V7TOflOVT) doKlfirjv, ?) 6t 6oKLfl7] 

iXmda, 6e £Xmg ov Karcuoxv- 6 
vei ■ oti rj ayanTj tov &eov Ikke- 


ing also a continuance in this condition.—The words “ by faith,” in ver. 2. 
are wanting in some ancient authorities, although the evidence is decidedly 
in their favour. They were probably omitted by certain transcribers who 
thought them tautological. But the desire of the Apostle to make faith as 
prominent as possible, would prompt him to introduce it here.—“This 
grace:” In other words, this gracious condition of acceptance.—“Rejoice:” 
So the same original word should have been translated in vs. 3, 11, where 
our English version has “glory” and “joy,” according to its frequent usage 
of employing a variety of expressions where the original is the same. See 
note on Heb. xii. 28, p. 177,178. 

The first part of ver. 2 may be parenthetical. If so, the last, “ and re¬ 
joice in hope of the glory of God,” will express the second happy result of 
justification. Or, access through Christ by faith may be the second, and 
rejoicing the third. Some prefer the former, thinking it to agree better 
with the position of the copulative. The noun is used in Heb. iii. 6, where 
see the note. As the Jew rejoiced in his connection with Abraham, in his 
circumcision and covenant relation to God, the Apostle represents the 
Christian as rejoicing in his hope of future glory, and in those means and 
instrumentalities which are intended to facilitate his attainment thereof.— 
^oKifirjv in ver. 4, is rendered in our translation, “ experience;” and so 
by Tyndale, Cranmer, and Luther, and in the Geneva version. Wiclifhas 
“provynge” and the Rheims “probation.” The word means trial, proof, 
and here most probably implies the result of trial, a character firm and 
consistent, well tried and proved. See Phil. ii. 22. 

“ Hope maketh not ashamed The meaning is, it does not disappoint 
those who cherish it, or put them to 6hame as if they had indulged in a 
vain expectation. Comp. ix. 33, x. 11, which are cited from the Septuagint 
of Isa. xxviii. 1G.—“ The love of God:” That is, according to the general 
signification of the phrase, God’s love to us. See on viii. 35. Here it is 
used as a metonomy of the cause for the effect, meaning the result of God’s 
love. The effusion of the Holy Spirit here spoken of refers chiefly to his 
ordinary influences abundantly dispensed to believers, although it may 
comprehend also the miraculous powers imparted by him. The language, 
“ in our hearts,” shows that the Apostle’s mind dwells principally on the 
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Xvrat h ralg Kapdiaip rjgtiv did 
TTvevfidTOp dyiov tov do&evrcn; 

6 rjpiv. "E rt yap XpiOTop 6vto)v 
rjfjwv aodevtiv Kara /caipbv vnsp 

7 aaeptiv aiTE'&ave. MoXip yap 
viTEp ducatov rip dno&avEirat • 
vnep yap tov aya#ov Ta%a Tip 

8 teal ToXpa airoftavelv. 2 vvi<jtt )01 
< 5 e T7jv eavTov dydmjv elp rjfiap 

6 #EOp, OTl ETI afiapT(i)Xd)V ov- 


unto us. For 'when we were yet 6 
without strength, in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly. For 7 
scarcely for a righteous man will 
one die; yet peradventure for a 
good man some would even dare to 
die. But God commendeth his love 8 
towards us, in that, while we were 


general distributions of grace. The word Ikxeg) would be quite suitable in 
either case. See Acts ii. 17, 18, 33, x. 45, and Tit. iii. 6. 

6. *E ri at the commencement of the verse is no doubt the true reading. 
Some ancient authorities have etye, some el yap, and some elp rt. The 
adoption of any one of these readings may have led to the introduction of 
the ETi after dodevtiv which Griesbach has admitted into the text with the 
mark of good authority.* It must be acknowledged that it embarrasses 
the meaning, and Knapp, Hahn and Olshausen reject it. Tholuck suggests 
various ways of explaining it, all of which are somewhat harsh, and is in 
dined to regard it as a gloss. If admitted, it seems best to consider it as 
a repetition of the first eti introduced to make the statement of our natural 
feeble condition the more emphatic. “ Weak” evidently means, destitute 
of spiritual strength.—“In due time” qualifies the words that follow. See 
Gal. iv. 4, 5, “ when the fulness of the time was come,” &c. 

7, 8. These verses express the marked difference between the highest 
degree of love shown by any man to his fellow, and that of God and Christ 
to us. There is some difficulty in determining the right connection of the 
two clauses in vcr. 7, and also in settling the true meaning of the words 
righteous and good. The connection adopted by our translators makes the 
latter clause somewhat parenthetical, though it serves to heighten the force 
of the former. The sense is dear, but the Greek will hardly bear such a 
translation, as the second yap cannot be expressed by “ yet.” The difficulty 
arising from this particle is probably the cause of its having been in a few 
unimportant manuscripts entirely omitted, as it is also in the translations of 
Tyndale and Cranmer. Wiclif has :f “ vnnethis (scarcely) dieth ony man 
for the just man, and zit for a good man: perauenture summe man dare 
diethe Geneva has: “ but for a good man,” dec. The Rheims is more 
accurate than either, translating yap for in both cases, which is most proba¬ 
bly correct. Each clause is in contradistinction to what follows, and either 

♦The reader will find an explanation of Griesbach’s most Important critical marks In my brief ana¬ 
lysis of bis Prolegomena, contained in the Translation of Planck’s Introduction to Sacred Philology 
and Interpretation, pp. 254-257. 

11 quote from Bagster’s English Hexapla, 
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yet sinners, Christ died for us. 

9 Much more then, being now justi¬ 
fied by his blood, wc shall be saved 

10 from wrath through him. For, if 
when wc were enemies, we were 
reconciled to God by the death of 
his Son, much more, being re¬ 
conciled, we shall be saved by hie 


T(*)v fyitiv Xpiorog vnep rgujv 
dnedave. IIoAAai ovv \idXXov 9 
ducai(i)$EVTE<; vvv ev rig algan 
avrov <7(*)&7]o6{ie$a 6i* avrov 
and TTjg dpyrjg. E L'yap 9pot 10 
ovreg KarT)XXdyr]\iEV rig #£<5 did 
tov Zavarov rov vlov avrov , 
noXXig fiaXXov KaraXXayevreg 


would make a sufficient antithesis independently of the other. Raphel 
remarks* that the Greek writers make a distinction between ditcaiog and 
dyadog, understanding by the former an upright man, one who obeys the 
laws, gives to every one his due, and does no injury; and by the latter, 
one who does not confine his action and deportment within the literal re¬ 
quisition of the law, but with the feeling of habitual benevolence, does all 
the good in his power to his fellow creatures. Vorstf considers ditcaiog as 
equivalent to the Hebrew word generally translated in our English 

just or righteous , meaning a religious and good man, and ayadog, which 
immediately follows,as synonymous and explanatory. But it is not at all 
probable, that St. Paul would inadvertently introduce two such clauses 
without attaching a definite meaning to each, or that he would intentionally 
use both as precisely equivalent; and therefore the meaning of the two 
words cannot be regarded as identical. In the latter there is a climax. 
The one denotes a righteous man, a person really good and religious, con¬ 
ducting himself uprightly towards man and humbly towards God; the 
other describes the same character, marked also by a benevolent, self- 
sacrificing disposition, which inclines him to acts of benevolence and 
kindness, by which he becomes distinguished. In this sense the word is 
used in Matt. xx. 15: “Is thine eye evil (envious) because I am good 
not merely^ust, but benevolent and liberal? The Apostle seems to have 
begun his antithesis with the first character in his mind ; then suddenly to 
have stopped short, and by a beautiful correction, as I may say, or amplifi¬ 
cation of his meaning, to have introduced the second, thus: 1 For scarcely 
for a righteous man will any one die:—for for the good man, whose heart, 
filled with divine love, prompts him to benefit his fellow creatures by con¬ 
stantly doing good, some one perhaps will even venture to die; but God 
established! and recommendeth his own love to us, in giving Christ to die 
for us while we were yet sinners unworthy of his kindness.’ Comp. 
John iii. 16. 

9-11. ‘Much rather, therefore, having now been justified by his blood:’ 
That is, having been pardoned and accepted by God through his atoning 

• Annotation os Phllologic® In Novnm Tcstamentam ex Xenophonte, et c®t., 8vo, tom. It p. 252. 

t De HebrflUmlu Nov. Tect., 8vo. Edit Flscber; Lips. 1778, pp. 55, 56. 
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Gudi]Gope^a iv 177 $<i)7j avrov. life. And not only so, but we also 11 

11 OJ povov 6e, aXXa Kal fcavx w- joy in God, through our Lord Jesus 
fievot iv to) $£(3 did rov Kvp'iov Christ, by whom we have now re- 
rjptiv ’I Tjoov Xpiarov , di’ ov vvv ceived the atonement. 

Trjv KaraXXayrjv iXafi opev. 


sufferings and death. See iii. 25, iv. 6—8, and notes, pp. 55, 63, 64.— 
“Enemies:” See viii. 7, which shows that the enmity referred to develops 
itself in hostility to God’s law.—“Through his life:” meaning doubtless, 
his glorious life in heaven, where he acts as our permanent intercessor. 
See John xiv. 19, and note on Heb. vii. 25, pp. 98, 99.—“Not only:” 
This refers to what had been before said in vs. 2, 3, and is sufficiently ex¬ 
plained in the analysis.—“Received the atonement:” Rather, as it is in 
the margin of our English Bibles, “reconciliation:” In other w r ords, have 
been reconciled. See Robinson’s Lexicon under Xappdv(a ) 1, f) and 2. e). 


SECTION VII. 


Chap. V. 12-21, 

COMPARISON OF THE RESULTS OF ADAM’s FALL WITH THOSE OF CHRIST^ 

REDEMPTION. 

This section has been the occasion of much critical and theological discus¬ 
sion. To examine it thoroughly, investigating the various theories both 
excgetical and dogmatic which have been applied to or supposed to be 
founded on it, would require a volume. The reader of this commentary 
must not therefore be disappointed, if he finds nothing more than a brief 
notice of the prominent exegelical and theological points necessary to be 
kept in view in attempting to elicit the Apostle’s meaning. I have endeav¬ 
oured to state the purport of this as well.as the other parts of the Epistle, 
independently of any doctrinal bias arising merely from education or asso¬ 
ciation. It seems to be the design of St. Paul to show that, as the 
lamentable effects of the fall extended more or less to all mankind, so do 
the benefits of the atonement, from the blessed results of which Gentiles 
Avere no more excluded than Jews. As he had never had an opportunity 
of orally instructing the Roman Christians, he avails himself of occasions 
w;h'ich his subject suggested, to enlarge on the more prominent points of 
the Gospel. The idea of our being reconciled to God through Jesus Christ 
expressed in the former part of the chapter, may have suggested to him an 
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12 Wherefore, os by one man sin Aid tovto &GTTEp 6c* evdg av- 12 


amplification of the statement, and have led him to draw a parallel be¬ 
tween the benefits which we may thus receive and the injury which we 
sustained by the fall of Adam. It is undoubtedly true that condemnation 
through the one and justification through the other is a prominent part of 
the comparison. The statement of Professor Hodge may well be admitted, 
“We are condemned on account of what Adam did, we are justified on 
account of what Christ did.” But this is not the whole scope. The lan¬ 
guage is more comprehensive. It is evidently designed to set in contrast 
the general evils sustained by all men in consequence of their connection 
with Adam, with the general benefits procured for all men by virtue of 
their connection in a greater or less degree with Christ. In this view, the 
contents of the section harmonize with the scope of the whole Epistle. They 
tend to place in a clear light these two points ; that justification is not of 
human obedience but of God’s favour through Christ, and that this blessing 
with the happiness attendant upon it is designed for all. 

12. “ ThereforeSome commentators connect this word with the pre¬ 
ceding verse. Among them is Maeknight, who paraphrases thus: “Our 
Lord Jesus Christ: by whom we have received the reconciliation, for this 
reason, as through one man sin entered,” &c. He adds in support of this 
arrangement: “ For the Apostle is giving a reason why all have received 
reconciliation through Jesus Christ.” But, not to urge that such a connec¬ 
tion of “ therefore,” 6cd tovto, is very unusual, it is evident that if this had 
been the Apostle’s intention, he would have introduced the word all in the 
11th verse, in order to show that he meant his statement there to have a 
general application. Whereas it is certain from the whole preceding part 
of the chapter, that he is speaking exclusively of justified Christians. It is 
best to retain the usual punctuation. The formula, “ therefore,” may be 
explained in reference to what follows, namely, the statement that the 
blessings derived from Christ counterbalance at least the evils entailed 
from Adam. As observation and experience assure us of the one, there¬ 
fore has God graciously provided us with the other. Thus the same 
expression in John vii. 22, though standing at the beginning of the sentence, 
has most probably its logical connection with the remark that circumcision 
was performed on the Sabbath day, which is made at the end of it. Or 
else the phrase may have a retrospective reference to the whole preceding 
discussion, thus: Accordhuf to what has been already stated and consistently 
with the views before given. Thus it occurs in Matt. xiii. 52, immediately 
after and in close connection with certain very instructive parables and 
their interpretation : “ Therefore , every scribe,” &c. 

“ By one man :” that is, Adam. The first father of the human family 
is mentioned rather than the mother, because 6he may be regarded as asso 
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dputnov tj dpaprta elg rov Koopov entered into the world, and death 


ciated with him; and also on account of the parallel intended to be drawn 
between him and Christ, as is done also in 1 Cor. xv. 22, 45-49. 

“Sin entered into the world.” The word sin in the Bible generally 
expresses the act or habit of sinning , as every reader must have observed; 
but it is also employed in the sense of sinfulness , that is, the tendency, 
disposition, quality or element in fallen man, which of its own nature pro¬ 
duces in our present imperfect condition those acts or habits. Thus we 
find it used in vii. 8, 9, 11: “Sin wrought in me concupiscence—sin was 
dead—sin revived—sin deceived me and slew me.” And so also in vs. 13, 
14, 17, 20. It would be quite preposterous to understand sin in these 
places as the act of sinning. And so 1 John iii. 4, simply means that sin is 
what is at variance with law : T) dpaprta loriv T) dvopia. It may be pre¬ 
dicated of a tendency or quality in a responsible agent as well as of any 
overt act. Therefore the word in the text under consideration is plainly 
susceptible of the same signification, which seems also to be best adapted 
to the context. On this supposition then, the Apostle’s first proposition 
will run thus: By one man, Adam, sinfulness, moral depravity, entered 
into the world. This must of course embrace the necessary results of such 
depravity, appearing in responsible agents under the form of positive sins. 
It seems best, therefore, to give to the word here the most extended mean¬ 
ing, comprehending both sinful tendency and action. 

The next proposition states the direct consequence of this depravity, so 
acting, namely, death. We are so in the habit of associating the idea of death 
with that of the separation of soul and body, the meaning which in com¬ 
mon parlance is attached to the word, that unconsciously we identify the 
one with the other. And there can be no reasonable doubt, that the idea 
of this physical death, and all the evils producing and connected with it, is 
prominent in the Apostle’s mind. The language of the original sentence, 
“ dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return,” which is explanatory, at 
least in part, of the threat “thou shalt surely die,”* would seem to deter¬ 
mine this point. And the evident appeal which he makes in ver. 14, to 
what every one knew to be the fact, namely, that “death had reigned 
from Adam to Moses,” settles it most conclusively. Still, this will not 
prove that the meaning is to be limited to the mere separation of the soul 
from the body. Nothing is more certain, than that the Scriptures employ 
the word in a much more extended signification. It denotes the miseries 
of a state of condemnation, comprehending banishment from the enjoy¬ 
ment of God’s presence, and positive punishment inflicted; and thus it is 
set in contradistinction to life and blessedness with God. In connection 
with this idea more or less clearly developed, it is used to express misery 


* Gen. iii. 19, ii. 17. 
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by sin; and so d<;ath passed upon ElorjXKai 6ta T7]£ afiapnaf 


and wretchedness in general, and the corresponding word life to denote 
happiness. Thus in Deut. xxx. 19, “I have set before you life and death, 
blessing and cursing;” in Prov. xii. 29, “ in the way of righteousness is 
life, and in the pathway thereof there is no death and in 1 John iii. 14, 
“we have passed from death unto life.” See also Prov. xi. 19, John viii. 
21, 24, 51. And this general idea of misery is most probably the true 
meaning of the word in this text. It certainly cannot be limited to phy¬ 
sical death, for from this the Christian is not liberated; nor can it exclude 
this with its necessary adjuncts, for the reasons before assigned. Neither 
is it expedient to endeavour to determine the degree of the misery and 
punishment denoted. It is sufficient that sin and death are naturally 
and necessarily connected. The one follows the other as its attendant 
shadow, dark and malignant. This then is the tenour of the second pro¬ 
position ; through moral depravity, developing itself in actual sins and 
entailed on human nature by the fall of Adam, came human misery, 
physical and spiritual. 

The latter half of the verse repeats the two propositions in a somewhat 
different manner, with some amplification also of the meaning. “And so” 
or thus: That is, in this way, namely, by the sinfulness with its actual 
manifestations, induced through the one man, ‘misery passed through or 
pervaded to all men.’ The original is dirjX$ev elg. This is rendered by 
Luther, “penetrated, ist durchgedrungen;” by Tyndale, Cranmer and the 
Genevan, “ went over;” and by Wiclif, “passed forth in to.” The asser¬ 
tion is, that this death took effect on mankind thoroughly and universally.— 
“ For (or in) that all have sinned.” The various expositions which have been 
given of this clause and the doctrines supposed to be sanctioned thereby, 
make it expedient to examine it with particular attention. 

“ For (or in) that,” l<p y or To the same purpose, Tyndale, Cranmer 
and the Genevan, “in so much.” Wiclif has, “in which man,” and the 
marginal reading in our Bibles is, “ in whom.” This translation has been 
given by many commentators. The meaning will then be that all men 
sinned in Adam. This statement will be made, either on the ground of the 
identity of the human nature possessed by him with that possessed also by 
all his descendants, or on that of his being their representative, his acts in 
either case being attributable to them. As it does not comport with the 
design of these notes to enter into metaphysical disquisitions, I shall merely 
say with respect to such theories, that they are not in harmony with tho 
practical character of St. Paul’s writings, and that a man of plain good 
sense, not under the influence of some religious or philosophical system, 
will not easily believe that a voluntary offence of one can justly be charged 
on any other, not either participating therein or even at the time existing as 
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6 Savarog * tccu ovroig elg ndv- all men, for that all have sinned: 


a moral or responsible or even personal being. If it should be said that 
the Scripture speaks of one man acting in or through another, it may be 
sufficient to reply, that it never charges the guilt of one on another, but on 
the contrary directly repudiates the idea. See Ezek. xviii., and particularly 
vs, 19, 20. Ifeb. vii. 10, which has often been appealed to in support of 
this view, is inapposite. The case there put is of a descendant paying tithes 
in his ancestor some hundreds of years before birth, and this involves noth¬ 
ing of a moral nature. It is adduced also by the sacred writer with an in¬ 
troductory formula which greatly qualifies its application. See the note 
there, p. 93, and Whitby. And further, the Greek preposition is different 
from that here employed, the one being hrt and the other Iv. The right 
translation is, 4 for (or in) that, inasmuch as.’ Thus the same phrase is used 
in 2 Cor. v. 4 : “not for that we would be unclothed,” l(j> } <3, for which some 
copies read tneidr}. Koppe, in his note on Romans, explains it in the same 
way, quoting from Thomas Magistcr,* £<p' avri rov 6t6rt 1 that is, instead 
of because ; and from Phavorinus, £0’ rrjv fcXonijv elpyaa a), inasmuch as 
thou hast committed the theft; and from Theophilus to Autolychus, e<p ’ gj 
ovk loxvoe davartioac avrovg , because he was unable to put them to 
death. See also Stuart in loc. and Robinson under hri 11. 3. f). 

“ Have sinned,” f\\iaprov. The following are the principal expositions 
of this expression. 

1. 1 Have, as conscious voluntary agents, transgressed God’s known law 
in other words, have committed actual sins. According to this view it 
would seem, that the Apostle predicates such sinning of all mankind, infants 
and idiots not excepted. But with respect to the latter class, this is evi¬ 
dently incredible, as they are not responsible agents ; and it is possible 
that, on account of their comparative paucity, they are not taken into con¬ 
sideration. As to the former, it may be said that we do not know at how 
early ail age moral consciousness commences. This is true, and there is 
good reason to believe that in different minds it begins at different ages. 
Still it will hardly be denied that multitudes of infants die, before such a 
conscious moral character can possibly exist. It is inexpedient to go into 
detail on such a point, but it ipay not be amiss to remind hypercritical po¬ 
lemics, that infants sometimes die immediately after birth, not to speak of 
those who die before; and to affirm conscious transgression of such were 
more than ridiculous. 'Even the inquirers, “ Who did sin, this man or 
his parents, that he was bom blindcannot be proved to have carried 

* This writer, who was a learned monk and grammarian, probably of tbe 14th centary, made a se¬ 
lection of Attic expressions, with illustrations of their meaning from Greek writers. The treatise, 
whitfli is contained in a small 12mo volume, was published by Nicolas Blancard, at Franeker in 1690. 
The author quotes passages from Suncsius and Thucydides In support of the meaning above given to 
the phrase. 
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their extravagance so far as this ; their question rather assuming a previous 
state of the soul’s existence, according to the Wisdom of Solomon viii. 20. 
If it should be said that the Apostle does not comprehend either infants or 
idiots, but speaks only of such descendants of Adam as have arrived at an 
age of consciousness and have become transgressors of God’s moral law; 
the reply is, that then his argument is defective. However various may be 
the opinions respecting certain parts of this discussion, most divines and 
commentators agree in this one point, that the author’s general design is, 
to oompare the evils resulting from the fall with the benefits accruing from 
the redemption, and to show that the latter are at least equivalent to the 
former; and moreover, that in so doing he predicates the evils of all 
mankind. But, since infants, dying before consciousness can with any 
probability be affirmed of them, constitute a very large proportion of the 
race, they cannot be excluded or overlooked in the argument. The result 
therefore appears evident, namely, that as infants and idiots do not die 
either physically or spiritually in consequence of their own personal trans¬ 
gressions, this interpretation of the words “ have sinned ” is inadmissible. 

2. Another class of interpreters explain the language thus : ‘have been 
regarded and treated as sinners.’ The statement will then be to this effect: 
‘Inasmuch as all men have been subjected to the consequences of sin.’ To 
what degree this subjection extended would still be a question for exami¬ 
nation, although it is plain that physical death is a prominent part, as was 
before shown on p. 77.' The sense thus elicited corresponds with that of 
ver. 19, “ by the disobedience of the one man the many were constituted 
sinners.” Such exposition of language is also sanctioned by analogy. Thus 
in Genesis xliii. 9, Judah pledges himself to his father Jacob for the safe 
return of Benjamin in these words, according to our English translation, 
“ let me bear the blame," but in the Hebrew, ‘ I shall have sinned and 
30 also in xliv. 32. In both these places the Septuagint has translated lit¬ 
erally 7)fiapT7jK(og toopai ; but the Vulgate explains , ero peccati reus. The 
meaning is, I am willing to be regarded as a sinner and subjected to the 
necessary consequences. And in 1 Kings i. 21, what our translation very 
properly renders, “1 and my son Solomon shall be counted offenders,” is 
literally in the Hebrew, ‘shall be sinners” and is so expressed in the Sep¬ 
tuagint and Vulgate. Stuart’s objection to the application of these two 
places is of no weight. Of the former, he says “ the meaning is, I will con¬ 
sent to be regarded as a sinner ‘by my father;”’ and of the latter, we 
** shall be sinners in the view of the reigning prince.” It is difficult to see 
how the signification of the word can be affected by Judah’s consenting to 
be so regarded, which certainly Bathsheba and Solomon did not; or by the 
party so regarding them being in the one case the father and in the other 
the reigning prince. Christ is said to be made for us “ sin and a curse,” 
that is, (the abstracts being used for the concretes,) a sinner and a cursed 
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or devoted object, he having consented to be regarded and treated as such 
by his God and father . See 2 Cor. v. 21, Gal. iii. 13. It is certain that 
the Scripture often speaks of a thing as being what it is represented to be 
and treated as if it were. Thus in Actsx. 15, “what God hath cleansed,” 
that is, regards as clean, ‘make not thou common,’ tcocvoi ; or, as our trans¬ 
lation very correctly renders it, “ call not thou common.” And in 1 John 
v. 10, “ hath made him a liar,” can mean nothing else but, ‘ hath represented 
and treated him as such.’ 

3. But there is yet another view which is certainly preferable to the 
first, and perhaps also to the second of the two just given. “ In that all 
have sinned,” may be explained thus: ‘ inasmuch as all have become sin¬ 
ful.’ It may comprehend also the idea of actual sin, predicable of all con¬ 
scious and responsible human agents as a universal consequence in such ; 
as in the first clause of the verse, the word sin is equally comprehensive. 
Thus the degree and extent of the death or misery which is the necessary 
result of sinfulness, may be modified according to the degree of meaning 
affixed to the word. “ The subject of the Apostle is the entrance of sin 
into the world and its spread. The whole dominion of sin is intended.”* 
The extent of that dominion in conscious and unconscious human beings, in 
infants, for instance, and adult sinners, and the penal consequences resulting 
therefrom, may vary, and the death alluded to may, in the one case, extend 
practically no farther than physical and temporal evils, while in the other, 
it may involve spiritual and everlasting.! The connection of the condition 
of the race with the act of their progenitor—the idea which beyond any 
doubt pervades the whole representation—is shown by the fact that in this 
way, by his act of disobedience, all became sinful. It follows, of course, 
that as conscious beings they actually sinned. But it does not follow, that 
the expression is to be limited to such sinning. Even in iii. 23, where it 
also occurs, no such limitation is necessary, because, as Olshauseti says, 
“ where no actual sins have been committed, as in the case of unconscious 
children, the power of redemption is still needed,” 

Professor Hodge rejects this interpretation of the clause. A review of 
his objections will afford an opportunity of sustaining it more fully. 

1 . “It assigns a very unusual, if not an unexampled, sense to the word.” 
—But on the other hand, first the context favours such a sense. This expla¬ 
nation of the verb rjpaprov agrees with the meaning above proved to be 
allowable, and given to the noun ajiapria, namely, sinfulness, moral 
depravity. Thus the two clauses of the latter half of the verse will corre¬ 
spond with the two clauses of the former; “ by sin death,” misery, ruin, 

♦ Translation of Tholuck’s early edition. 

+ Here I would remind the reader that tko Apostle Is speaking of death as Inflicted on the human 
race, fiesays nothing about the inferior animals. The geologist, therefore, may maintain that mou 
Bters of various genera and species lived and died, many ages before the creation of man, without in¬ 
volving in any difficulty the statements made either here or elsewhere in the Bible. 

6 
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being parallel with, “thus death passed through; 1 ’ and, “by one man sin 
(or sinfulness) entered,” with, “in that all have sinned” or become sinful. 
Moreover, secondly, analogy justifies this sense. According to it, Tjfiaprov, 
4 have sinned, 1 will be employed very much as arretfavov, ‘ have died, 1 is in 
ver. 15, where undoubtedly it signifies ‘become subject to death, in a dying 
condition. 1 Thus also the language in Gen. ii. 17, “in the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” to which there is evidently an allusion, 
expresses rather the mortal condition of the culprit to take place from the 
very moment of transgression, than the result thereof in the very fact of 
dying; and this, whatever view may be taken of the nature of the death 
threatened. In Rom. vii. 9, “I died” signifies, ‘I became in,’ or was con¬ 
scious of being in, ‘a dead or dying stale and, the phrase in 2 Cor. v. 14, 
“ all were dead,” manifestly affirms the condition of all. The Greek word 
is thus correctly rendered in our translation, although it is the same as that 
just before used to express the fact of Christ’s dying for us: “ one died 
for all.” 

2 . “It destroys the analogy between Christ and Adam. The point of 
the comparison is not, as Adam was the source of corruption, so is Christ 
of holiness; but, as Adam was the cause of our condemnation, so is Christ 
of our justification.”—The comparison is not limited either to the one or 
the other. The Professor assumes this point of his argument. On a former 
page he remarks: “ All that the Apostle says tends to the illustration of 
his declaration, as we are condemned on account of what Adam did, we 
are justified on account of what Christ did.” It may all tend to illustrate 
this, but all is not confined to this particular. The Apostle’s representation 
is the same as that which is briefly expressed in 1 Cor. xv. 22, “ As in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” There the life 
promised to those “that are Christ’s,” ver. 23, is that condition of glory 
which is consequent upon the resurrection of the just; who, as they “ have 
borne the image of the first man, the earthy, shall also bear the image of 
the second man, the heavenly vs. 48, 49. It is evident that not only does 
the antithesis lie between condemnation and justification, but that sin, 
death and ruin are contrasted with pardon, free gift, abounding grace, and 
reigning in life eternal. The objection that some of these statements are 
parenthetical is of very little importance. Others are not; and what may 
be allowed to be a parenthesis, on account of a difficulty in the construc¬ 
tion, which shall presently be noted, is nevertheless essential to a full 
exhibition of the meaning. As all our woes flow from that state of con¬ 
demnation into which human nature was brought by the fall of Adam, and 
all our blessings from that state of justification or acceptance with God 
which was procured by the atonement of Christ; a statement of the causes 
would most najturally be accompanied by a representation of the effects. 
And such is precisely the fact 
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What has been said implies also a sufficient answer to the Professor’s 
other objections. His remark, that 11 the analogy is destroyed, if anything 
in us be assumed as the ground of the infliction of the penal evils of which 
the Apostle .is here speaking,” needs one qualifying circumstance to make 
it correct. It should be stated thus: ‘ simply as the original ground or: 
‘anything in us independently of the sin of Adam? 

The Apostle’s general statement is probably to this effect: ‘Thus, 
through the fall of Adam, death; physical and spiritual misery, took effect 
on all men, inasmuch as all men have thereby become sinful, and, when 
conscious agents, sin.’ The moral depravity brought into human nature 
by the sin of Adam will be represented as the cause of its wretchedness. 
Every assertion in the verse harmonizes with the whole statement. 

Theodoret, on verse 12, speaks of ‘ God’s creating Adam under a law in 
order to exercise his reasoning faculty, and of his transgressing it; by 
consequence he became obnoxious to death, and in this condition became 
the father of Cain and Seth and others ; and thus all, inasmuch as they are 
produced of such, have a mortal nature, subject to various wants, by which 
the passions are often immoderately excited, which want of moderation 
produces sin.’ He then proceeds thus : “Therefore the Apostle says that 
Adam having sinned, and by sin having become mortal, both (sin and 
mortality) penetrated into the race. For death passed through to all men 
in that all have sinned.” He then immediately adds: “For each one re¬ 
ceives the sentence of death, not on account of his forefather’s sin, but on 
account of his own.” If we regard the concluding sentence as affirming 
death to be the consequence and punishment of the sins of the individual, 
we make the author inconsistent with what he had just before stated, and 
also with what soon after follows. On ver. 16, he says: “ one having 
sinned, the whole race received punishment ;”-and on 18, “ he having trans¬ 
gressed, the whole race received the sentence of death.”* May he not 
mean, therefore, in the former passage, that the changed moral condition of 
man, in other words, the sinfulness introduced into his nature in conse¬ 
quence of the fall, is the cause of his death ? This does not proceed as a 
direct result from the sin of Adam, but directly from his own sinfulness* 
which however, was thus derived. If so, .what the Greek father loses in 
accuracy of language is more than counterbalanced by consistency of state¬ 
ment.—Chrysostom, in his oratorical manner, comments thus: “ How 
then did death enter and exercise power ? By the sin of the one. And 
what means ‘in that all have sinned V He having fallen, all they also who 
had not eaten of the tree became from him mortal.”f 

On the construction of the verse commentators are also very much 
divided in opinion. The sentence is generally regarded as imperfect. This, 

* On Romans. Opera, Tom. ill. pp. 41-43, Edit. Paris. 1642. 

t Homily on Romans. Opera, Edit Bened. Venet. 1741, Tom. lx. p. 519. 
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13 for until the law, sin was in the rag avdpunovg 6 davarog dtrjX- 
world; but sin is not imputed when dev, t(p? J> navreg rjpaprov. 

14 there is no law: nevertheless, "A XP 1 7^9 vofiov apaprta 7}V tv 13 


however, is questioned by some, who translate ml ovrvg, so also , instead 
of and so. This method of making the sentence complete is adopted by 
Le Clerc. But it would require a transposition of the two particles as in 
vs. 15, 18, 19, 21, xi. 31, where we find ovtcj mi, as the phrase occurs 
also in 1 Cor. xii. 12, and many other places. The construction given by 
Erasmus makes the second clause the apodosis or concluding part of the 
sentence. In connection with ml he supplies a ovtg) g, which he thinks is to 
be understood, and this he illustrates by referring to Matt. vi. 10, “ as in 
heaven, mi , so also in earth.” The result may be expressed thus : 4 as by 
one man sin entered into the world, so also by sin death.’ But this does 
not harmonize with the author’s evident design to set Adam and Christ in 
prominent contrast. Tholuck supposes the apodosis of the sentence to be 
omitted. He thinks that, toward the end of the 14th verse, the thought 
of the wider influence of Christ’s action than that of Adam presses on his 
mind, and being unwilling to omit all mention of direct analogy, he in¬ 
troduces it in a compressed form in the words: “ who is the figure of him 
that was to come.” But this still leaves the difficulty of the construction 
unexplained. Most commentators suppose the Apostle, in the warmth of 
his feeling, to be hurried on by the train of thought which he had com¬ 
menced to other closely connected thoughts, and not to return to complete 
the sentence begun in the 12th verse until the middle of the 18th. Thus 
the latter part of this verse will serve as the conclusion both of the former 
half, and of the 12th, its form and language being adapted to what im¬ 
mediately precedes it. The intermediate portion, although in some respects 
parenthetical, is still to be regarded as essential to the full representation 
of the Apostle’s comparison. So long a parenthesis is quite in character 
with St. Paul’s style, and we have a remarkable illustration in Eph. iii., 
the first verse of which is connected with the 14th, the parenthetical por¬ 
tion being, however, of great importance. 

13, 14. The statements made in these two verses, exclusive of the last 
clause, are the following: Sin existed in the world until the giving of the 
law; where no law exists sin is not so imputed as to condemn ; during the 
whole period from Adam to Moses death reigned ; and its dominion extended 
over those who had not sinned like Adam. In presenting the first statement, 
I have given the usual meaning of though Theodoret and some modern 
annotators explain it so as to require the sense of during , and thus extend 
the period to the establishment of the Gospel. But the phrase “ from Adam 
to Moses” is decisive in favour of the common signification. The Apostle 
cannot intend these statements to stand as independent propositions. This 
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tcoofio) * dfiapria 6e ovk £XXo- death reigned from Adam to Moses, 
14 yelrai prj ovrog vofiov * aXX* £f3a- even over them that had not sinned 


is certain from his character as a writer ; and the use of the particles /or, 
butj nevertheless , sufficiently prove their logical dependence on each other. 
The idea of Professor Stuart is, that St. Paul intends to meet an objection 
taken from what he had before said in iv. 15, u where no law is, there is no 
transgression,” namely, “ how then were men sinners before the law was 
given ?” and therefore states that men were sinners before the Mosaic law. 
But it is hardly credible that any person who thought on such topics at all, 
could imagine that rational beings like men were under no moral law until 
the time of Moses. Neither is it to be supposed that the Apostle would 
employ his time in refuting or denying so improbable an objection. The 
Professor very truly says, that “ we are not to suppose that Paul had to do 
only with candid and intelligent men but to this it is sufficient to remark, 
that neither are we to suppose that he argues with men of no sense or 
reflection. 

A due consideration of the meaning and bearing of the author’s propo¬ 
sitions will show, that the statements of the 12th verse, ‘ that death took 
place universally as a consequence of the sin of Adam,’ is what these 
propositions are intended to prove. The statement that “ death reigned 
from Adam to Moses,” is an appeal to what every one knew to be a fact. 
It is connected with the assertion that u sin was in the world until the law,” 
and introduced by the particle “ nevertheless.” This suggests to the 
thoughtful reader an idea which, though not expressed, is most probably 
implied, namely, that no law then existed making death the penalty of sin. 
This ellipsis is all that is necessary to be supplied in order to make the 
argument perfectly clear and conclusive. It will stand thus: 1 It is true 
that sin existed before the Mosaic law. Now it is an undeniable principle 
that sin is not regarded as sin if there be no law,* yet death lorded it over 
all mankind from Adam to Moses, whilst no law with the sanction of death 
existed.’! The Apostle may very well leave the reader to draw the conclu¬ 
sion, which can be none other than this, that therefore mankind did not die 
for any actual sin of their own; and the previous verse suggests the only 
alternative, namely, that they died on account of the sin of Adam. 

♦Though the Apostle sometimes Intends to apply this principle with such modification as the 
Bubject under consideration would require, yet the principle itself is universally true. There can be 
no such thing as sin, properly speaking, without law. Its very existence implies law of some kind. 
Sin in the unconscious infant is that element of his fallen nature which is not in harmony with God's 
law. An act of a conscious human being may be sinful, which in an irrational animal would not be so. 
And the reason is found In the Apostle's principle : the one is under moral law, the other not. 

t Whitby introduces the word generally " in his Paraphrase, and regards the Antediluvians and 
pcopje of Sodom as exceptions to the application of the statement. He does not seem to have con¬ 
sidered that the punishment inflicted on these was violent death , whereas St Paul uses the word to 
denote mortality , to which they were subject, in common with every descendant of Adam, in the 
ordinary course of nature. 
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after the similitude of Adam’s trans- olXevoev 6 \SavaTO^ cmo ’Ada^ 

\L&Xpi Muvoeug teal ini fovg 


The language of Chrysostom is entirely coincident with this view of St. 
Paul’s reasoning. “ Sin cannot subsist where there is no law. If there¬ 
fore, says he, this sin from the transgression of the law brought forth 
death, how did all they that were before the law die? For if death had its 
root from sin, and there being no law sin is not reckoned, how did death 
exercise force? Whence it is evident that it was not this sin which is of 
the transgression of the law, but that which is of the disobedience of Adam 
which destroyed all things. And what is the proof? For death reigned, 
says he, from Adam,” &c.* 

I freely admit that there is a difficulty which perhaps cannot be satisfac¬ 
torily removed, namely, “the limitation of the period,” to use the language 
of the Professor above cited, “from Adam to Moses. Why should the 
Apostle stop within these narrow limits? Why confine his assertion” 
thus? I would rather say, the designation of this period ; for that he meant 
thus to limit the operation of the death spoken of is an unfounded 
assumption. It may not be easy to give a reason for this designation. 
And yet it is very conceivable, that, writing to a church consisting chiefly 
of Jewish converts, he might choose to note the introduction of the law by 
Moses in contrast to the time of Adam’s fall, as representing a period 
during which there was no law threatening mortality as the effect of trans¬ 
gressing it, although it would have served his general purpose equally well 
to have extended the period even to his own day. He might have said, 
from the time of Adam to the present no such law has existed. The pro¬ 
mulgation of the Mosaic law was a great epoch, especially with tho 
Hebrews, and therefore might very fitly stand in contrast with the original 
transgression of God’s law by Adam. If the Zechariah of Matt, xxiii. 35, 
be the prophet mentioned in 2 Chron. xxiv. 20-22, as is maintained by the 
best commentators, the question may be asked, why does not our Lord 
extend the period designated by him to his own day, from the time of the 
first murder to that of the last? The striking character of the death of 
Zechariah, and the impression it had made on the Jewish mind,f supply 
the answer. So also does the application of the same principle in the 
present instance. Such a difficulty is by no means sufficiently weighty to 
set aside an exposition in accordance with the context and with analogy of 
Scripture. 

“ Even over them that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 

* UbI Bup. p. 620. 

t In L1ghtfoot‘s Hebrew and Talmudlcal Exorcltatlons, the reader may find on tho verse In Mat¬ 
thew a Jewish legend quoted from the Talmud, the oxtravagant superstition of which Is proof enough 
of the remark. 
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transgression.” It is perhaps impossible to say what degree of likeness is 
intended. If the author means in this clause of the verse to express some 
additional idea to that in the former, then he may be supposed to compre¬ 
hend infants and idiots, who are not conscious transgressors against any 
known divine law. Both clauses, however, may relate to the same whole 
body of Adam’s descendants, the latter merely stating that this body 
had not sinned in the same way as their first father had. This is true 
in more points than one. His condition'was that of innocence ; theirs, of 
moral depravity. He broke a positive divine law, the transgression of 
Avhich involved the penalty of death; they were never subjected to such a 
law. Other points of difference might be stated, but these are sufficient to 
explain the author’s language. Professor Hodge objects to this view, 
“that it destroys the distinction between the two classes of persons here 
alluded to. 1 ’ Certainly it does; but that there are two classes between 
whom a distinction must be made, is the very point to be proved. “It 
makes Paul, in effect, reason thus, ‘death reigned over those who had not 
violated any positive law, even over those who had not violated any posi¬ 
tive law.’” This is not so. The exposition makes the first clause a merely 
general statement, that death conquered all that body of Adam’s descend¬ 
ants who lived before Moses, and the second a declaration that the nature of 
their sin differed from his. “It is obvious that the first clause describes a 
general class, and the second, distinguished by the word even , only a portion 
of that class.”—But this inference is founded on the English translation 
“even,” and will be without support if the copulative be rendered and. 
The first clause will affirm that death held general sway ; the second will 
state a distinction between the sin of the parent and that of his children. 

“The figure (literally, type) of him that was to come.” The original 
participle tov peXXovrog, although used in the feminine to designate 
Messiah’s kingdom, or the Gospel dispensation as regarded in contradis¬ 
tinction to the Jewish, is equally applicable to Messiah himself, who is here 
intended. The word usually employed is 6 ipxopevog. Probably the 
Apostle preferred the other from having in mind the contrast between the 
blessings of Messiah’s kingdom as a whole, with their forfeiture in the 
natural condition of fallen man.—The word type means ail impression, 
irr\age or representation of something. It generally supposes points of 
similarity in the two, as is illustrated in the case of the priesthoods 
of Molchisedek and Christ. Sometimes, however, it is used to express 
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contrast, as in the present instance, and most probably in that which occurs 
in 1 Pet. iii. 21, where baptism seems to be contrasted with the flood. 
Here Adam is introduced as the type of Christ, as he is also in 1 Cor. xv. 
21, 22. In vs. 45, 47, he is spoken of as “the first man:” and the 
Messiah as “ the last” and “ the second,” meaning, in his character as 
contrasted with Adam, both standing in a relation to the human race some¬ 
what similar. 

15. Having stated the typical analogy of the two, the author now pro¬ 
ceeds to note certain points of dissimilarity. These either show that the 
restoration through Christ completely counterbalances the evils induced by 
means of Adam’s transgression, or that it does in reality go beyond them, 
making the advantage superior to the loss. c But the gracious benefit, to 
XdpLOfia, is not (in all respects) as the fall: for, if by the fall of the one 
the many died; much rather hath the grace of God, and the gift through 
the grace which is of the one man Jesus Christ, abounded to the many.’ 
The language is pleonastic, expressive of the greatness and the frecness of 
the gratuity. The article which qualifies x^P lti j shows that the trans¬ 
lation just given is the true one. Here we have the fall or offence or 
transgression, contrasted with the divine favour; the misery and ruin 
brought on the mass by this fall of Adam, with the gracious gift of the 
Gospel procured through Christ for the same mass ; and we have the 
Apostle’s statement, that it is much rather to be expected that this great 
benefit should abound to Adam’s posterity, than that the ruinous effects of 
the fall should extend to them. The representation is an appeal to our 
right estimate of the divine character, and especially its benevolence. 
''EjTEpLOoevoe implies that the benefit spoken of is completely extended. 

It must be evident to any unbiassed reader, that the many , ol TroAAot, 
in both connections in this verse means the whole mass of mankind. In 
neither clause does it admit a limited signification. And this is true also 
of the same word in ver. 19, which is certainly equivalent to the phrase 
“all men” which immediately precedes it. This view of the universality 
of the results both of Adam’s fall and of Christ’s atonement, is the only 
one which corresponds with the scope of the section and the connec¬ 
tion in which it stands with the writer’s argument. It illustrates his 
main points, namely, that justification cannot be attained on the ground 
of perfect obedience, and that the blessings of the Gospel are not at all 
exclusive. 
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16. “ By one that sinned,” dpaprijoavTog . Some important manu¬ 
scripts, the Syriac, Vulgate, and other versions, and several of the fathers, 
read, dpapr^parog . But this reading arose most probably from an attempt 
to make a more expressive contrast between bfc noXXCjv TrapaTTrcapdruv 
towards the close of the verse and the preceding l£ kvog with which 
TrapaTrdjparog must be understood, by introducing a similar word in the 
first clause. To this may have been added a desire to adapt the language 
more closely to that employed in vs. 15, 17, where TTapdimvpa repeatedly 
occurs. The received reading is no doubt genuine. The phraseology is 
somewhat varied from that of the previous verse. A dprjpa, is equivalent 
to Sijped or rather to x^P uT P a which precedes it. The npipa or sentence 
against Adam sprang from his one offence and announced condemnation; 
the gracious benefaction procured by Christ proclaims liberation from the 
consequence of many offences, so as to secure forgiveness, divine accept¬ 
ance, and the blessings resulting. 

The first clause of this verse is evidently elliptical. It may be com¬ 
pleted by understanding sentence or condemnation or consequence or some 
such expression, which may stand in contradistinction to “ gift,” thus imply¬ 
ing the effect of the sin of the one man. The contrast is more particularly 
drawn out immediately afterwards, both in the remainder of this verse and 
in the next. ’E£ kvog is not equivalent to Si' kvog , for this relates to Adam 
and that to his one transgression, which is contrasted with the many trans¬ 
gressions of his posterity. A few commentators have rendered kvog 
(TrapaTTTwpaTog,) by the offence of one, and the corresponding phrase in 
t roAAdlv 7TapaTTT(i)pdr(i)v, by the offences of many. But this view is not 
only entirely unnecessary, but quite improbable ; and moreover, according 
to the author’s usage kvog ought to have the article. Comp. ver. 15, ‘ by the 
fall of the one—the grace of the one also ver. 17, ‘by the fall of the one 
death reigned through the one—shall reign in life through the one also in 
ver. 19, ‘ disobedience of the one man—obedience of the one.’ The arti¬ 
cles are certainly intended to be emphatic, and ought not to be unnoticed 
in the translation. 

17. It is important to note that here the Apostle’s antithesis, while it con¬ 
tains the same general idea as before stated, is also somewhat exegetical. 
In contrasting the benefit of the redemption with the evil of the fall, he 
speaks of those who receive the precious boon; implying thereby the co¬ 
operation of the party benefited with the gracious giver. The benefit is 
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17 tion. For if by one man’s offence 
death reigned by one ; much more 
they which receive abundance of 
grace and of the gift of righteous¬ 
ness, shall reign in life by one, 
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described in language expressive of abundance, and is like the phrase “ riches 
of grace, riches of glory,” which also imply 4 fulness and excellence.’ The 
reigning in life predicated of the recipients of this abundance of grace, is 
evidently in contrast with the reign of death attributable to the fall, and 
describe the true Christian’s everlasting happiness. 

It is thought by many distinguished commentators that in this contrast 
between Adam and Christ, the Apostle intends to show that the amount of 
benefit received is vastly greater than that of evil entailed. This has been 
supposed to be implied in the phrase “the abundance of grace,” ttjv TTEpio- 
oeiav r?jgxapiTog. Locke speaks of a 44 surplusage of the gift ” as “ a justifi¬ 
cation to life from a multitude of sins, whereas the loss came only for one 
sin.” This he calls 44 the excess of the favour, the inequality of the gift itself, 
which exceeds as many exceeds one.” Stuart is deeidedly of this opinion. 
“The superabounding of Gospel grace which is insisted on so emphatically in 
vs. 15—IT consists in the fact, that the death of Christ procures pardon for the 
numerous offences which we commit, while the effects of Adam’s sin have 
respect only to one offence. The remedy is far more powerful and effica¬ 
cious than the corruption and misery.” He repeats this view several times 
afterwards. Professor Hodge, in commenting on the 15th verse, allows 
that “the design is not to show that the blessings procured by Christ are 
greater than the evils caused by Adam and this he says “ the attentive 
reader will perceive constantly increasing evidence” of. He remarks very 
truly, that 44 the force of the passage lies in the words much more But 
nevertheless on ver 16, he maintains the same view of surplusage or supe¬ 
riority. “The point of this verse is, that the sentence of condemnation 
which passed on all men for the sake of Adam, was for one offence, whereas 
we are justified by Christ from many offences. Christ does much more than 
remove the fault and evils consequent on the sin of Adam.” The same 
substantially is stated afterwards more than once. 

On reading the Apostle’s contrast, the first impression is, that he does 
intend to teach some such superiority of benefit through Christ over evil 
through Adam. Doubtless most readers feel a desire to make out such a 
superiority; and furthermore, various considerations, drawn from the in¬ 
spired author’s phraseology and from the paternal and benevolent charac¬ 
ter of God, make it highly probable that the grace of the Gospel does really 
afford more than a mere counterbalance to the evils of the fall. The 20th 
verse also does expressly state that “ where sin doth abound grace hath 
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much more abounded,” virepeTrepcGGevGE. Still, our very imperfect knowl¬ 
edge of what would have been the condition of Adam and of his posterity, (if 
we may speak of them in such circumstances,) had he not fallen, makes it ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult if not impossible for us to obtain anything more than very 
general ideas on such a topic. Where reason can teach nothing and divine 
revelation withholds light, we must be content to be ignorant. And not to 
affect a knowledge which we cannot have is our highest wisdom. I cannot 
see the force of some of the statements just quoted. If the condemnation 
in some degree of the whole race resulted from the offence of Adam, who 
is allowed to have “ introduced sin and misery into the world, and in con¬ 
sequence of this all are in a state in which they are greatly exposed to the 
second death if such be the results of this “ one offence,” it became neces¬ 
sary in order to counterbalance them that Christ should “ procure pardon 
for the numerous offences which we commit.” A liberation from the conse¬ 
quences of these comprehends nothing beyond what our condition required 
in order to remove the existing evil. It would seem, therefore, that a su¬ 
periority of favour beyond what was necessary for this purpose, is not 
clearly deduced from the expressions which have been supposed to justify 
such a conclusion ; the language, as 1 have already said, being rather an 
appeal to our right appreciation of God’s benevolence, as a sufficient ground 
for expecting at the very least a prompt and willing remedy. 

18, 19. “By the offence of one—by the righteousness of one:” This 
translation is sanctioned by several distinguished commentators, among 
whom is Tholuck. Our marginal reading is, ‘by one offence—by one 
righteousness.’ This corresponds best with the Greek, (V ivog rrapan- 
TUfiarog — 6C evog diKaubfiarog ; and it is probably the true version. For, 
as I have already remarked, where the other meaning is clearly intended, the 
Apostle always employs the article. The one offence is the sin of Adam, 
and the one righteousness the obedience of Christ. This latter compre¬ 
hends whatever was necessary to constitute his atonement and satisfaction 
to divine justice, which the Scripture generally represents as his sufferings 
and death, these being most especially prominent and essential. Thus, as 
the contrast was before stated to be between the condemnation resulting 
from Adam’s one offence and the deliverance procured by Christ from our 
many offences ; so here it will be between his one sin and Christ’s succes¬ 
sive acts and whole habit of obedience both active and passive. Any 
separation between these two kinds of obedience so as to give an importance 
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19 fication of life. For as by one man’s 
disobedience many "were made sin¬ 
ners, so by the obedience of one 
ahull many be made righteous. 
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and superiority to the one over the other, is without scriptural warrant. In 
the first clause of the text we must supply from the 16th verse the word 
“ sentence,” and in the second “ free-gift.” The whole passage as an infer¬ 
ence from what had been before said and in accordance therewith, is intro¬ 
duced by “therefore,” dpa ovv. In this respect it is similar to ver. 12, 
with which it is probably connected. See the note there, p. 84.—The 
following verse is to the same general effect. The disobedience of the one 
man corresponds with the one offence just stated ; and the obedience of the 
one with the one righteousness. It is unnecessary to say that, in both 
clauses, the one and the many stand in contradistinction to each other; the 
many being equivalent to the whole mass of mankind, as the same adjec¬ 
tive is used also in ver. 15.—The word rendered “were made,” KaTeara - 
$7}<jav, means “to set down, settle, establish, bring into a certain state, to 
make so and so, to cause to be, to render, to make.” See the Lexicon of 
Liddell and Scott, also Robinson’s. Olshausen’s meaning, as given in the 
translation, is, “ to be set forth as somewhat, and by the setting forth to be 
pronounced to be somewhat.” Whether in this verse it is to be understood 
in the sense of regarding as sinners, or actually becoming sinners, is dis¬ 
puted. That it may be taken in the former sense, is evident from the 
general tenour of the context, and from the way in which such words are 
often employed. The language in 1 John v. 10, “he that believeth not 
God hath made him a liar,” may be regarded as parallel. Although the 
Greek verb is noieo), it will not be questioned that it is at least as strong 
to express a real making of the character described as that here used. And 
yet no one ever thinks of affixing to it such a signification. The other 
sense, however, of actually becoming sinners, is certainly according to 
common usage. It is probable that the Apostle means to convey the idea 
with which he commenced his comparison in the 12th verse. As Adam’s 
disobedience was the occasion of the sinfulness and positive transgressions 
of his race, their condemnation in a greater or less degree being conse¬ 
quently included, so also shall Christ’s obedience become the procuring 
cause of the acquittal, acceptance and restoration of the same race, provi¬ 
ded they embrace the Gospel. The limitation annexed to the latter state¬ 
ment, is in accordance with the usage of Scripture, in making positive 
statements and absolute promises when the necessary condition is presumed. 
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In illustration of this principle, it may be sufficient to refer to two passages. 
In Num. xxv, 12, 13, an absolute promise of “an everlasting priesthood” 
is made <0 Phineas and his posterity; and yet, in the course of a few gen¬ 
erations, this office passed into another family. Subsequently, indeed, it 
reverted to the descendants of Phineas in the person of Zadok, in whose 
line it continued. Thus the succession was broken, and this shows that the 
original promise, though expressed absolutely, implied some condition 
which had been violated. See the Commentators on the text in Numbers. 
Again, in 1 Cor. iii. 15, it is said of the Christian minister whose efforts 
will not stand the test of the great searching examination, “he shall oe 
saved,” adding a figurative expression implying great difficulty. But no 
one can suppose that the salvation of such a one is affirmed absolutely. 
Undoubtedly, the condition of sincerity, at least, is implied. The limita¬ 
tion before spoken of is also in accordance with the 14th and 17th verses, 
where the reign of death over the whole race is contrasted with the glorious 
reign in life of those who receive the rich abundance of the divine and 
gracious gift. 

20, 21. “ The law The Greek is without the article, and so probably 
should the translation be. It is frequently explained simply of the law as 
promulged by Moses. But although the moral law thus communicated 
may have been prominent in the author’s mind, (compare “ from Adam to 
Moses” in ver. 14 ;) yet I can see no reason why he may not comprehend 
the law as a moral rule under which man, as a conscious and responsible 
being, was originally placed. See 1 Tim. i. 8-10, where, after stating the 
excellence of moral law in general, he proceeds to speak of it evidently as 
promulgated to the Hebrews. 

“ Entered,” TrapeiarjXOev. Our translation disregards the preposition 
7 rapa, and renders the compound verb, as it does the simple in ver. 12, 
“ sin entered,” to which the Apostle most probably alludes. Tyndale and 
Cranmer translate, “ in the meane tyme entred in.” The word may be 
intended to convey this idea, that law took effect on the sinner unexpect¬ 
edly, or that he came under it in some measure unawares. Compare the 
use of the preposition in composition in Gal. ii. 4, 2 Pet. ii. 1, and Jude 4. 
It is more probable, however, that the verb expresses the idea of entering 
beside or along with. Then the meaning will be, that along with the 
entrance of sin law, that is, a fuller consciousness and appreciation of it, 
took effect on human nature. 
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“That the offence might aboundThe author explains his meaning more 
fully in vii. 5, 7-13, where he represents moral law both as showing the 
sinner his guilt and condemnation, and becoming the occasion of ^exciting 
his weak and sinful nature to transgression. Were the former result the 
whole of the Apostle’s idea, iva might be telic, that is, it might express the 
end for which the law was given, and the translation be, in order that; as 
it was certainly one part of the design of the law to bring the offender to 
a proper sense of his sins. But, as it cannot be thus limited, and as the 
law does actually become the occasion of sins abounding or increasing, it 
is better to translate, ‘ so that sin abounded.’ Thus what is said of the law 
both here and in the 7th chapter, may be illustrated by Matt. x. 34, 35, 
where the evils that sprang from hostility to the Gospel are represented as 
if they were the direct result of the Saviour’s advent. 

The remainder of these verses expresses the triumph of grace over 
sin, in language which has already been explained. The translation of 
diKaioovv^q^ which is most in harmony with the whole section and also 
with what precedes it, is justification . The expression eternal life , the full 
meaning of which is made clear by the epithet, is placed in contrast with 
the more general and less accurately defined one death . 
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Chap, VI. 

THE DOCTRINES OF JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH AND SALVATION BY DIVINE 
FAVOUR, AFFORD NO ENCOURAGEMENT TO SIN, BUT RATHER PRESENT THE 
STRON&EST MOTIVES TO HOLINESS. 

VI. Tt ovv tpovpev ; empevovpev What shall we say then P Shall VI. 
Tfl apaprig , Iva r\ ttXeo- we continue in sin, that grace may 


Ciiap. vi. The Apostle now proceeds to guard the doctrine advanced 
from becoming the ground or occasion of sinful indulgence. The grace of 
God through Christ, which the previous discussion has shown to abound 
towards the human race, has in all ages been perverted by the corrupt 
heart to antinomian recklessness of living. The question in ver. 1 may be 
the language of a depraved objector, or it may be the author’s manner of 
stating the mischievous inference drawn from the previous truth. What 
follows contains two most important considerations in direct opposition to 
the practical fallacy of such a conclusion. The first develops the funda¬ 
mental principle, that in the truly baptized person such a continuance in 
sin is simply impossible, because by real Christian baptism he has become 
mystically united to Christ, therefore dead and buried with him to sin, 
with a view to a moral resurrection, the precursor of a physical and spiritual 
and glorious one at the last day. The other consideration, which is brought 
forward in connection with this and made the ground of exhortation, is, that 
the profession of Christianity which we publicly make in baptism, binds us 
to avoid sin and to cultivate holiness. Hence it follows that, as professing 
Christians, wc cannot consistently abuse the grace of the Gospel by prac¬ 
tising sin, nor, as real Christians mystically united with Christ and receiv¬ 
ing from him through this union a principle of divine and holy life, is such 
practice possible. These two points will be more fully illustrated in what 
follows. 

Ver. 1. The received reading is empevovpev, for which many, both 
ancient and valuable authorities, have ^mpevojpev. The reader who is 
acquainted with the Greek forms will perceive that either reading affords a 
clear meaning, and accords with the context: c shall’ or ‘ may we continue?’ 

2. “Dead to sin:” Such figurative language is very common in the 
New Testament. Thus in the next chapter, the Jews are said to be “dead 
to the law,” ver. 4; and in Eph. ii. 1, men in their natural state are called 
“dead in trespasses and sins.” It is unnecessary to multiply references. 
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As it is true of figurative language in general, so is it particularly true of 
this, that the expositor should be cautious not to carry the comparison ex¬ 
travagantly far; and any degree is extravagant, which becomes forced and 
unnatural. There are points of resemblance, however, which must recom¬ 
mend themselves to every reflecting mind. 

1) The state of death implies a state of insensibility, and it is both the 
duty and the privilege of Christians to become in a measure insensible to 
and unaffected by the delusive charms of sin, so that the man who was 
once all alive to its influence becomes indifferent to its most pressing soli¬ 
citations.—2) And as the Christian is dead to sin, so also is sin in his 
view as a dead object. The Apostle suggests this thought in ver. 6, where 
he represents the “old man” as “crucified with” Christ, “that the body of 
sin might be destroyed.” Compare Gal. vi. 14: “ the world is crucified unto 
me.” As the dead object cannot excite the pleasurable emotions and 
desires to which when living it gave birth, so neither can sin in the mind 
of the Christian. As, on the contrary, the dead object excites the opposite 
sentiments or feelings, those namely of aversion and disgust; so does sin 
in the soul of the true Christian. Other points of similarity might doubt¬ 
less be traced, but these will sufficiently illustrate the Apostle’s figure. 
The Christian is dead to sin, and sin is dead to him. Living any longer in 
the practice of it is therefore impossible, because he is influenced by the 
principle of a different, yea, an opposite life. 

3. “So many of us” (rather: ‘we as many,’) “as were baptized into 
Jesus Christ were baptized into his death?” What is it to be baptized into 
Christ? or what does true Christian baptism mean? A proper answer to 
this question may throw light not only on the Apostle’s statements here, 
but also on other parts of the sacred word. 

When John distinguished his own baptism from that of the Messiah, 
whom he introduced by the announcement that he should “ baptize with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire,” (Matt. iii. 11;) there can be no doubt that 
the miraculous effusion of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, when the 
ability to speak in unknown languages was conveyed under the significant 
emblem of apparent fiery tongues, was intended: See Acts i. 5, xi. 16. 
But it does not therefore follow that the Baptist’s language had no further 
reference. It exhibits undoubtedly, in striking contrast, the difference be¬ 
tween his own preliminary and imperfect baptism, and that of the divine one 
who was “above all,” and who “must increase” until he should receive 
again “ that glory which he had with the Father before the world was.” 
Christ’s baptism and Christ’s spirituality and divine nature are in perfect 
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harmony. There is scarcely any conceivable moral and spiritual elevation, 
which may not scripturally and reasonably be represented as the legitimate 
result of Christian baptism rightfully and fully understood. But it is all- 
important to have a clear conception of what such Christian baptism is. To 
suppose that it consists in the immersion of the baptized party or in his 
affusion or aspersion with water in' the name of the holy Trinity, and by a 
minister of Christ acknowledged to be properly authorised, would be to 
form a very imperfect conception of its true nature and significancy.—Real 
Christian baptism is both internal and outward; and it is most generally 
thus represented in the New Testament. Inasmuch as the great mass of 
baptized persons in the age of Christ and his Apostles were adults, baptism 
is usually spoken of in reference to such; although it is demonstrable that 
infants also were partakers of that holy sacrament. The language of St. 
Peter is most instructive in reference to the true nature and meaning of 
this Christian institution. He tells us that baptism is 11 not the putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience towards 
God:” 1 Pet. iii. 21. If any thing is clear in language, this definition 
affirms Christian baptism to be something more than an external washing 
of the outer man, and makes it comprehend also an inward religious 
character, avowed in conscientious profession thereof before God. And 
thus St. Paul also describes it in Col. ii. 11, as the “putting off the body 
of the sins of the flesh,” and in Gal. iii. 27, as ‘ the putting on of Christ,’ 
which implies, according to the figure of clothing as used in the Bible, not 
a mere external profession, but a real possession of the inward character 
avowed. It may be well in passing to confirm this remark. I beg the 
reader, therefore, to attend to the following passages. 

“ Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,” Rom. xiii. 14: that is, become 
thoroughly like him in holiness. A real assimilation in moral character is 
most certainly the thing inculcated. “Have put on Christ,” Gal. iii. 27; 
in other words, have become like him. “ Shall be clothed with shame,” 
Job viii. 22: the meaning is evident, shall be openly and really disgraced.. 
And so in Ps. xxxv. 26 : “ Let them be clothed with shame and dishonour.” 
Compare also cix. 17-19. In Isa. lix. 17, “ he was clad with zeal as a cloak,” 
expresses the real possession of what is thus figuratively represented. 
And so also lxi. 10, “ he hath clothed me with the garments of salvation,” 
dec. Compare Judg. vi. 34, “the Spirit of the Lord came upon (Heb. and 
Sept, clothed) Gideon.” 

With all this accords the statement in our catechism, that baptism 
comprehends “water, the outward and visible sign,” and also “an inward 
7 
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and spiritual grace,” namely, “ a death unto sin and a new birth unto 
righteousness.” It follows, therefore, that where either of these is wanting 
baptism is imperfect; and surely it cannot be imagined that the inward 
part of the sacrament is less important than the outward. 

Now, in the chapter under consideration, as is also generally the case in 
the New Testament, the Apostle represents the baptized Christian as having 
fully received this sacred and divine institution, and consequently experi¬ 
enced the inward reforming character which it symbolizes. He speaks of 
baptism and of the baptized as they really are according to the Christian 
scheme, not in accommodation to any imperfect view and reception of the 
sacrament. Therefore it is that he employs language so greatly significant. 
And the fulness of his thought is not applicable to, neither can it be 
rightly appreciated by, any one who has not been inwardly baptized with 
the Holy Ghost, as well as outwardly with the symbolical element. To 
be baptized into Christ does not simply mean into the acknowledgment of 
Jesus as the true Messiah, bat rather it denotes a spiritual connection with 
him, whence results a participation of the blessings of his grace, those flow¬ 
ing from his death and resurrection. The truly baptized Christian has 
been incorporated into Christ, so as to have become really inspirit, though 
not personally, one with him ; as Christ died literally and was buried, so 
does the scripturally baptized Christian die and become buried spiritually. 
Thus the Apostle carries out the figure with which he begins, implying the 
thoroughness of the true Christian’s spiritual death and burial to sin. He 
gives also the counterpart of this representation in the baptized Christian’s 
privilege to be raised to a new and holy life, in imitation of Christ’s resur¬ 
rection. This is said to have been accomplished “ by the glory of the Father,” 
meaning his divine power. Thus the word “glory” is used in Johnxi. 40, 
“ thou shouldst see the glory of God,” and in Exod. xvi. 7, u ye shall see 
the glory of the Lord.” According to this view the reader will perceive, 
that it is not merely what the Christian professes in baptism which the 
Apostle here speaks of, but rather what by full baptism he receives. 

It has been inferred from the 4th verse, that St. Paul alludes to the an¬ 
cient mode of baptizing by immersion. But this is not supported by the 
phrase, which merely carries out the figure, denoting the completeness of 
the spiritual death before mentioned. And thus in Galatians vi. 14, he 
speaks of himself as not only dead, but u crucified to the world,” the 
excruciating kind of death amplifying the figure and increasing the im¬ 
pression. 
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5. “Planted (or grown) together:” This implies most intimate connection, 
and with Christ, as the avriy in the previous verse shows. The figure is 
taken from the vegetable kingdom ; and the points on which the resemblance 
turns are Christ’s death and resurrection. Our death to sin corresponds 
with the former, and our present moral and future glorious resurrection 
with the latter. The ellipsis in the Just clause is correctly supplied in our 
English translation. ’AAAd teat is best rendered ‘truly also, yea even.* 
Comp. Luke xii. 7, xvi. 21. The latter part of the verse expresses the 
twofold resurrection just stated ; the future glorious one being the natural 
result, according to the principles of the Gospel, of the present moral one. 

6, 7. u Our old man:” The sinful element or condition of fallen na¬ 
ture is here personified. It is figuratively represented as crucified along 
with Christ, the allusion being evidently to the lingering, painful and ig¬ 
nominious nature of Christ’s death, and also to the similarity in these 
respects attendant on the mortification and destruction of this element. 
“The new man” mentioned in Eph. iv. 24 is the divine principle im¬ 
planted by the Holy Spirit, which is in accordance with that divine image 
in whieh man was originally created. This is to grow and to become 
the predominating principle of the whole character, while the other is 
gradually to be subjected and eventually destroyed, as the next clause 
shows.—“The body of sin:” This is often explained of the body 
literally understood, and represented as the seat of sinful affections and 
appetites. Similar language occurs in vii. 24, viii. 13, and Col. ii. 11. 
But it is a fatal objection to this view, that “ the body of sin” is spo¬ 
ken of as something to be destroyed, whereas, the literal body is to be 
raised and glorified. This objection cannot be removed by limiting the 
destruction simply to the body’s sinful proneness, for the Apostle affirms 
it of the body itself. The phraseology does not necessarily imply that the 
body is the original seat of sin, and that by connection with it the soul 
becomes morally contaminated ; although, in our present condition, it 
doubtless has an influence on the moral character of our spiritual nature. 
This same body is hereafter to become glorified ; but it is not the old 
man or body of sin that is to be vivified. The word body, equivalent to 
CS5 or t)W may, by a Hebrew usage, stand for the substance or reality of 
sin, whieh is figuratively represented as incarnated.—“ Is freed from sin:” 
Literally, justified from it. Compare the similar phrase in Aets xiii. 39. 
It means cleared from its imputation, and liberated from its controlling 
power. See ver. 18. 
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6 his resurrection: knowing this, that 
our old man is crucified with hint , 
that the body of sin might be de¬ 
stroyed, that henceforth we should 

7 not serve sin. For he that is dead 

8 is freed from sin. Now if we be 
dead with Christ, we believe that 

9 we shall also live with him: know¬ 
ing that Christ, being raised from 
the dead, dieth no more; death hath 

10 no more dominion over him. For 
in that he died, he died unto sin 
once; but in that he liveth, he 


dvaorao£(i)g tcrojurda, tovto yt- 6 

V(l)OKOVTEg , OTL 6 naXdLOg ijpUiV 

av$p(*)nog ovveoTavpMi 7 , Iva 
Karapyr] to otipa rrjg apap- 
riag, rov p7]KtTL dovXevEiv 7]pa$ 
t'q apapria. r O yap dirodavuv 7 

dedutdiiOTdL otto TTjg dpapTidg. 

Et de dnE'davopev ovv Xptcrra), 8 

7 TLOTEVOflEV, OTL KdL OV^TjOOpEV 

avr£), eldoTEg , on Xpiorog iyEp- 9 
$Eig Eft VEKptiv OVKETL a7TO- 
$V7)Okel ■ davarog avrov ovketl 
KvpLEVEL . "0 yap aTTE'&aVE, ry 10 


8 , 9. The present moral death to sin, which implies also a life to 
righteousness, brings along with it as its Christian consequence, future 
everlasting and glorious life with Christ in heaven. The living with 
Christ which is here spoken of cannot be limited to any moral or 
spiritual condition in this life, because it is represented as an object of 
faith : “ we believe that we shall also live with him.” Whatever of this 
life the Christian obtains here is the mere germ and commencement of 
what he expects to enjoy hereafter. The 9th verse gives the reason for 
such a belief. Christ, having risen from the dead, is forever immortal. 
The Apostle’s language is that of triumph: ‘ death no more lords it over 
him.’ “ He ever liveth to make intercession” for those who belong to him, 
and therefore, according to his promise, “ because he liveth they shall live 
also.” Compare Heb. vii. 25, and John xiv. 19 ; and see the same senti¬ 
ment in Rom. v. 10 . 

10 . n O ydp dniOave ■ 5 6e^ m This might be translated thus: ‘For 
what he died—but what he liveththat is, the death that he died, the life 
that he lives : See Tholuck. This would be equivalent to the common trans¬ 
lation, which is obtained by understanding Kara before d, which is a very 
frequent ellipsis. Literally it would be, ‘according to what.’ The render¬ 
ing of Macknight, “he who died—he who liveth,” is inadmissible. The 
Greek usage would require either og with the verb, or 6 with the partici¬ 
ple.—“ He died unto sin:” Rather, ‘ with reference to, for.’ The thought 
is more fully expressed elsewhere. He died both to expiate sin by making 
a suitable atonement, and to destroy its power in us.—“Once:” The one 
offering of Christ is forever satisfactory, and cannot be repeated. Compare 
Heb. vii. 27, ix. 12 , x. 10 , 12 , 14. See also ix. 26, and the note there.— 
“ He liveth unto God That is, in order to advance the divine honour; 
since the humiliation and subsequent exaltation of “ the son of man” not 
only “glorifies” himself, but also “ glorifies God with him John xiii. 31. 
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apapria dTredavEV icpanat; • o 6e 

11 rip 1 9eu). Ovro) teal vpeTq 
Xoyt&ode eavrovq vetepovq pev 
rq apapria , ^tivrag de t< 3 i9eoj 

12 evXptOTG) 'Iqoov. Mrj ovv paoL- 
Xevet(j) rj apapria ev rip ^vqrip 
vptiv odtpart elq to vttcucoveiv 

13 ralq emdvpiaig avrov , prjde na- 
pioravETE ra pekq vpiov onka 
ddttctaq rff apapria * aXXa napa- 
orrjoare kavrovq rip i Seip (hq etc 
VEtcp&v ^tivrag, teal ra pekq vpiov 

14 ottXcl ditcaioovvrjg rip #ea). r A- 


liveth unto God. Likewise reckon 11 
ye also yourselves to be dead indeed 
unto sin,but alive unto God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Let not sin 12 
therefore reign in your mortal 
body, that ye should obey it in the 
lusts thereof. Neither yield ye 13 
your members as instruments of 
unrighteousness unto sin ; but yield 
yourselves unto God, as those that 
are alive from the dead, and your 
members as instruments of right¬ 
eousness unto God. For sin shall 14 


11-13. Thus for the author has described chiefly the effect of a true 
union with Christ in producing a principle of spiritual life incompatible with 
a state of sinfulness. But, inasmuch as its actual developments and ope¬ 
ration in the Christian’s holiness is, in the present state of being, always 
imperfect and generally so to a very great degree, he now proceeds, in 
view of the Christian profession made in baptism, to exhort to a consistent 
character and conduct. 

“ So also you,” &c. : This is founded on our union with Christ before 
spoken of. The exhortation does not lose sight of the truth that here sin 
will exercise some influence, since “ there is no man that sinneth not,” and 
therefore the Apostle says, “let not sin reign in your mortal body,” &*c. 
The epithet here employed describes the body in its present frail and dying 
condition, in which it is made the organ of sin, in contradistinction to the 
same body immortal and become the instrument of sanctity and happiness. 
Such language gives no ground for the opinion, already adverted to, of the 
body being the seat of sinful passions.—The concluding clause of the 12th 
verse is variously read in ancient authorities. The reading in the received 
text after vrratcoveiv is as follows : avrrj ev ralq eiu'dvpiatq avrov . Some 
omit the whole clause, and their testimony is followed by Griesbach and 
other editors. Hahn and some others retain the last three words and omit 
the preceding two ; and others omit the last four, and conclude the verse 
with avrrj. The general sense will be the same, as the obedience to sin is 
shown in yielding to corporeal desires. 

14. “ The law,” as such, conveys no power wherewith to resist sin. 
But “grace” or the Gospel does in the influence of the Holy Spirit. This 
difference of the two states affords a sufficient reason for the assertion, that 
sin .shall not lord it over the Christian. 

15. This verse, which is in striking analogy with the first, states the 
utter incongruity, both with Christian character and profession, of practising 
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not have dominion over you; for 
vc are not under the law, but under 

15 grace. What then ? Shall we sin, 
because we arc not under the law, 
but under grace ? God forbid. 

16 Know ye not, that to whom ye 
yield yourselves servants to obey, 
his servants ye are to whom ye 
obey ? whether of sin unto death, 
or of obedience unto righteousness ? 

17 But God be thanked, that ye were 


fiaprta yap vpuiv ov ftvpievoei * 
ov yap eore vno vbpLOVy aXX y vno 
X^piv. T t ovv ; apapTrjOOpev, ort 15 
ovtc kopev vno vopLOV , aAA’ vno 
X&pw ; M yevoiro. Ova oidare, 16 
Sri (L naptoravere kavrovg dov- 
A ovg elg vnatiorjv, dovXoi lore 
cj vnafcovere, 7 }toi apapriag elg 
davaroVy rj vnatcorjg elg difcato- 
ovvTjv y Xapig de tcj #e<5, Stl 17 
7 )T£ dovXoi rrjg apapriag , vnrj- 


sin. The Apostle rejects with abhorrence the thought of thus abusing the 
grace of the Gospel. In the next he illustrates what he had said, by refer¬ 
ring to the human relation of master and servant. The last clause requires 
a few illustrative remarks. The words “to death,” elg davaroVy are omitted 
in several weighty authorities, although the evidence preponderates in their 
favour. If they were not an original part of the text, it would be difficult 
to assign a good reason for their insertion, while the apparent want of an¬ 
tithesis to “ righteousness” may have induced some transcribers to reject 
them. It is not probable that dutaioavvri here means justification ; for then 
the Apostle’s statements would conflict with the general scope of his argu¬ 
ment throughout the Epistle. Professor Stuart indeed does contend for 
this meaning. But he has not presented any considerations of weight to 
sustain it; and towards the end of his note he substitutes “ eternal life” for 
“justification.” His objection to explaining righteousness by religion, that 
this is identical with obedience, may be answered by the remark, that suc¬ 
cessive acts of obedience lead to the formation of a righteous or religious 
character. This is probably what the Apostle means, as in ver. 22 , the 
“ fruit ” of serving God is stated to be “ holinessto which it might be 
objected wfth equal plausibility, that this service is itself holiness. But the 
signification most probably is, that such holy service results in the advan¬ 
tage of possessing a holy habit.—Neither ought the translation to be ‘hap¬ 
piness,’ for this is not a legitimate meaning of ditccuoavv 77 , although it is a 
necessary result of what it does mean, namely, personal religion, or true 
religiousness of character. In this sense it occurs in Matt. vi. 33, “ the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness.” Thus the phrase corresponds with 
“ unto holiness,” elg dytaof.iov in ver. 22 . As felicity is the unvarying 
concomitant of such religion, the term affords a very sufficient antithesis 
to death, which expresses the idea of misery. 

17. “ Form of doctrine Tvnog has been supposed by some to mean 
a mould into which a substance is poured in order to give it proper shape. 
But the word in this sense never occurs in the New Testament, and the 
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ttovoare de he napdlag slg ov 

18 7Taped6$i]TE tvttov didaxTjg’ eXev- 
depudevreg 6 e dno rrjg apapriag 

19 e6ovXgj$7]te T%j ducaioovvxj. } Av- 
ftpumvov Xeyu) 6ta ttjv do$i- 
VEiav T7jg oapicbg vpcov * tionep 


the servants of sin, but yc have 
obeyed from the heart that form of 
doctrine "which was delivered you. 
Being then made free from sin, ye 18 
became the servants of righteous¬ 
ness. I speak after the manner of 19 


terms generally used by Greek writers to express this sense are Xiydog 
and x 0( * V7 1- Besides, the verbs would not be in keeping with such a figure. 
Form, sketch, outline, conveys the Apostle’s idea, which he expresses 
also in 2 Tim. i. 13 by the similar word vTTOTVTraxng .—The construction 
of the latter part of the verse is doubtful. Tholuck understands vttt]- 
KovoarE to be here, as it often is elsewhere, (see in Kypke examples from 
Appian and Josephus,) construed with slg , and resolves the expression 
into viT7\KovoarE elg tvttov didaxrjg og TTapsdodr} vpTv, in compliance with 
the rule that verbs which in the active have the dative of the person, in 
the passive change that into the nominative. So Castalio: paruistis ei 
doctrinm rationi, quee vobis tradita est. Our English translation seems to 
have been made in reference to the same principle: “Ye have obeyed that 
form of doctrine which was delivered you.” But the marginal reading, 
which is in the original edition, is : “Whereto ye were delivered and this 
is also the reading, with slight varieties of verbal expression, in Wiclif, 
Tyndale, Cranrner, the Genevan and Rheims translations. These old 
English versions followed another construction, which is perhaps to be pre¬ 
ferred. Although the verb vtulkovelv elsewhere in the New Testament 
invariably governs the dative, yet it occurs in the Septuagint with the 
accusative and also with the genitive. Bee, among other instances, Deut. 
xxi. 18, xxvi. 14, 17. The construction may therefore be, vTTTjKovoars 
tvttov didaxrjg dg ov. If we are influenced by the dative usage of the 
New Testament, we may still regard the accusative of the noun as flowing 
by attraction from that of the relative. Hapadidojpi may be taken in the 
sense of to teach, as it signifies in Luke i. 2, Acts vi. 14, 1 Cor. xi. 2. In 
the last text, the verb and the noun both occur, and though the latter is 
rendered in the text of our translation “ordinances” and in the margin 
“traditions,” the true meaning is undoubtedly instructions delivered or 
taught by St. Paul himself. Thus also the same word ought to be rendered 
in 2 Thess. ii. 15 : ‘hold fast the instructions which you have been taught;’ 
and in iii. 6, ‘according to the instruction received from us.’ Etymologi¬ 
cally the word means directions or truths delivered. The best translation 
therefore of the clause is probably this : ‘ Ye have obeyed from the heart 
the form of doctrine in which ye were instructed.’—The Apostle thanks 
God for their obedience. Before “ ye were,” although is to be supplied. 
Comp. Matt. xi. 25: ‘ although thou hast hidden’ &c. 
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men, because of the infirmity of 
your flesh; for as ye have yielded 
your members servants to unclean¬ 
ness, and to iniquity unto iniquity; 
even so now yield your members 
servants to righteousness unto 

20 holiness. For when ye were the 
servants of sin, ye were free from 

21 righteousness. What fruit had ye 
then in those things whereof ye 
are now ashamed ? for the end of 

22 those things is death. But now 
being made free from sin, and be¬ 
come servants to God, ye have your 
fruit unto holiness, and the end, 

23 everlasting life. For the wages of 
sin is death ; but the gift of God is 
eternal life, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 


yap 7 TapEOTrjOaTE ra \ieXt\ vptiv 
dovXa rq anadapoia teal avo- 
jita elg tt)v avopiav , ovto) vvv 
TrapaoTTjoaTE ra peX7j vp&v dov¬ 
Xa T'q Sutatoovvxi eI$ ayiaopov. 
"Ore yap dovXoi tjte rrjg dpap- 20 
riag, iXev$Epoi t\te rq ditcaio- 
ovv'Q. T iva ovv fiapnov 21 

tote i(p’ olg vvv h:aLOxvvEO$E ; 
to yap- TEXoq ekeivuv i MvaTog, 

N vvt 6 e £XEV&EpG)-&EVT££ ano T7/f 22 

apapriag, dovXay&ivTeg de t< 5 
#e£>, ex ete tov ttapnov vpcov elg 
ayiaopov , to de teXo$ $g)7]v aid. 5- 
vlov . Ta yap oip&via T7jg dpap- 23 
Tiag ddvaTog , to de ^aptapa tov 
#eot> £u)t) al&viog Iv XpiOTG) 
’Iiyjov t<3 ftvpio) Tjptiv. 


18-23. Sin and righteousness are here personified and represented as 
masters of conflicting interests. The author remarks that he speaks in an 
ordinary human way, taking his illustrations from common life; and this 
in order the better to adapt himself to the weak condition of his readers. 
But he does not refer to it so much intellectually as spiritually. And this 
weak condition, be it observed, is not stated as peculiar to the Roman 
Christians, but is predicable of Christians of all ages in a greater or less 
degree. And hence it is that religious truth must ever be presented, not 
in the very best conceivable form, but in that which is best adapted to the 
condition of the party addressed. The weakness of our present sinful state is 
what is intended.—“To. iniquity unto iniquity.” Comp. i. 17, “from faith 
to faith.” Increase is the idea in both cases. In the real Christian, faith 
ever grows ; in the sinner, iniquity becomes stronger and stronger, verify¬ 
ing the terrific announcement, “ he that is filthy, let him be filthy still.” 
Rev. xxfi. 11. In the very truthful and striking language of Olshausen : 
“ Sin continually brings forth sm, only she produces figures ever more 
frightful from her teeming womb. Even so does righteousness produce 
by degrees more gloriously , until she becomes holiness .” 

On ver. 21, Griesbach and other critical editors place the interrogation 
point after then: ‘What fruit therefore had ye then?’ The usual punctua¬ 
tion, which appears in our Bibles, is, at least, as good. The reader can 
hardly fail to remark the antithesis between Jte, totc, and vvv , vvvi de, 
the one denoting the former sinful condition, and the other the present 
Christian state.—The word end is best understood in the sense of reward. 
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In ver. 23 wages and free gift are in evident contrast, the one expressing 
due desert, and the other unmerited gratuity. Death and life are also 
contrasted, the epithet of eternal being applied to the latter, as is done also 
in v. 21. 


SECTION IX. 


Chap. V1I.-VIII. 17. 

THE LAW CAN NEITHER JUSTIFY NOR SANCTIFY. IT IS THE GOSPEL WHICH 
ALONE CAN MEET, IN THESE RESPECTS, THE WANTS OF MAN’S WEAK AND 
SINFUL CONDITION. 

VII. TI dynoeire, ddeA,0o£, Know ye not, brethren, (for I VII. 

gkovgl ydp vogov XaXti,) on 6 speak to them that know the law,) 
vogog Kvpievei rov dv#pd)7Tou, how that the law hath dominion 


Chap, vii. Christians are not connected with the law, either as a means of 
acceptance with God or of their sanctification ; for it can neither place men 
in such a state, nor give them graee to live a holy life. It can but show 
clearly the nature of sin, excite its propensities, and condemn the sinner. 
Freedom from the condemnation and dominion of sin, and acceptance with 
God, together with power to live a holy life, are peculiar to the Gospel. 
And hence results obligation on the part of the Christian to live in accord¬ 
ance with its nature, and also with a view to obtain its ultimate blessings. 

The connection of justification and sanctification is here, as elsewhere 
in this Epistle, evidently implied and indeed avowed. The former is the 
principle and germ of the latter. The grace of justification developed in 
its practical efficacy necessarily produces sanctification. This fact of Chris¬ 
tianity may account for the Apostle’s transition from the one to the other, 
which thereby becomes perfectly natural. 

Ver. 1. “ I speak to them that know the law.” For the various mean¬ 
ings which have been ascribed to the word law in this verse, I must refer 
the reader to the commentators. The Mosaic law in general, the ceremo¬ 
nial law in particular, the law of the marriage relation specially, have their 
respective advocates. It cannot be the ceremonial law, for the whole tenor 
of the chapter is opposed to such a supposition. Nor is there reason to 
limit it to the law respecting marriage, for what is said of this is confined 
to t\yo or three verses, and is merely illustrative. The simplest and most 
natural sense would seem to be, moral law in general, not merely as exist¬ 
ing or even as first promulgated by Moses; but as the law under which 
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over a man os long os he liveth? l<p* fiaov %povov ; f H yap 2 
2 For the woman which hath a hus- viravdpog yvvf\ rw $&vti avdpl 
band is bound by the law to her dederai vopu) * lav 61 dnodaV'Q 
husband, so long as he liveth; but 6 dvrjp, tcaTTjpy7]rat dno rov 
if the husband be dead, she is vopov rov dvdpo $*. "A pa ovv 3 
loosed from the law of her husband. 

man as a responsible creature of God always was and ever must be. The 
Apostle addresses himself to those who have a general knowledge of the 
application and bearing of moral law. The word is at first without the 
article, which howeYer is employed on a renewed mention of the subject in 
the next clause. Comp. viii. 9, 11, where “ spirit” occurs first without and 
then with the article, although expressive of precisely the same idea. 

“ As long as he liveth From the time of Origen to the present day, 
some interpreters have predicated this of the law, translating ‘as long as 
it liveth,’ that is, remaineth in force. But this is certainly a very harsh 
sense, and inadmissible, unless required by absolute necessity. To say that 
the law rules the man as long as it has force is not, indeed, a mere truism, 
but much nearer to one than can be allowed in such a writer as St. Paul. 
The advocates of this view have appealed to the following verses, where 
they suppose the man or husband to correspond with the law and the woman 
or wife with the Jews or those under the law. But the correctness of such 
correspondence cannot be proved, and of course any argument drawn from 
it is uncertain, and may be erroneous. The usual meaning, which appears 
in our common translation, is more in accordance with the language in 
1 Cor. vii, 39, where the same phrase occurs with the additional words, 
“ her husband.” And in ver. 4, the persons addressed are said to be dead, 
not the law; and so in ver. 6, according to the true reading dno^avovre^ 
1 we having died.’ The Apostle might undoubtedly have spoken of the law 
as dead ; but he has chosen to express this condition as that of the persons. 
And so also of himself in Gal. ii. 19, “I am dead to the law.” Perhaps 
he preferred this phraseology on account of his having before spoken of 
Christians as “ dead to sin,” vi. 2 ; and perhaps, also, from his reluctance 
to represent God’s moral law as in any sense dead, since it contains within 
itself a principle of perpetual life. 

2, 3. “From the law of her husband:” That is, from the law which 
binds her to her husband.—’Edv yevTfTai—yevopEVTpf become to, that is, 
be married to. See Robinson under ytvopai I. 4, a) ad fin.—These two 
verses seem to be introduced as illustration, and merely to convey the 
thought that death dissolves the marriage obligation. It is neither neces¬ 
sary nor expedient to draw out the analogy any farther. Its application 
is made in the next verse. The general idea therefore appears to bo this. 
‘As, in the marriage relation, the death of either party dissolves the obliga- 
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ZtivTog rov dvdpog pocxaXlg xp 7 }- 
fiarioet, iav yivTjrat avdpl ereptp' 
Lav 61 dnodaviri 6 dvrjp, iXev- 
&£pa £orlv ano rov vopov , rov 
fir) elvac avrrjv fioix a Xida y yevo- 
4 fievjjv avdpl, erepcj. f/ ttore, adeX- 
(poi pov , Kal vfielg e^avardj^re 
rip vofup dcd rov ocjparog rov 
Xptorov , elg ro yeveodai vpag 
erf.p<p y rip iic vetcptiv iyepdcvri , 


So then, if, while her husband 3 
liveth, she be married to another, 
man, she shall be called an adulter¬ 
ess ; but if her husband be dead, 
she is free from that law, so that 
she is no adulteress, though she be 
married to another man. Where- 4 
fore, my brethren, ye also are be¬ 
come dead to the law by the body 
of Christ; that ye should be mar- 


tion entered into, so your (figurative) death to the law releases you from 
any connection with it as the instrumentality of your acceptance with and 
sanctification before God/ 

The attempt to carry out the author’s analogy into particular detail has 
given rise to a vast variety of theories. The reader who desires to become 
acquainted with them may perhaps find sufficient to gratify his curiosity 
in the notes of Tholuck and Olshausen, and the authors to whom they refer. 

4. The Apostle now applies his comparison, and represents Christian 
believers as “ dead to the law.” He does not speak of it as a code of 
morals, which, although no human effort can attain to its perfect excellence, 
is notwithstanding to be perpetually set up as the divine standard (Matt, 
v. 17, 18), but rather as a means of acceptance with God. This accords 
with the general scope of the Epistle, and also with the particular one of 
this chapter.—“The body of ChristThis means most certainly his literal 
personal body which was offered on the cross, and which thereby effected 
the figurative death here spoken of. This death, like that of the one mar¬ 
ried party which releases the other from previous obligation, prepares the 
way for your becoming connected with another, him who hath been raised 
from the dead. Stripped of all figure, the idea is, that Christ’s atonement 
enables us to look for acceptance and sanctification to a vital union with 
him. Thence (to resume again the figure,) proceeds the legitimate off¬ 
spring of this spiritual alliance, namely, the fruits of good works tending 
to advance God’s glory. 

5, 6. These verses express two contrary states, one, that of fallen sin¬ 
ful nature ; the other, that of Christian character elevated by the Gospel 
to a new and spiritual service of God.—“ In the fleshThis does not 
mean under the law, in a legal condition merely ; as some have explained 
it, referring to such places as Rom. iv. 1, Gal. iii. 3, Heb. ix. 10, and other 
texts of the same kind where the law and its external ordinances are repre¬ 
sented as fleshly. According to the common use of the phrase it means ‘his 
sinful condition’ under the influence of carnal lusts. Thus in vii. 18, “in 
me, that is, in my flesh in viii. 8, 9, “ they who are in the flesh—ye are 
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ried to another, even to liim who is tva Kapno(popi]C<j)p£V tw t9c(j. 
raised from the dead, that wc ^Ore yap ijfiEV ev T'Q caput, Ta 5 
should bring forth fruit unto God. t ra^para twv dgapridiv, rd dta 
5 For when we were in the flesh, the rov vofiov , EvrjpyEtTO tv rolg 
motions of sins, which were by the fieXeciv ryudv elg to Kapiro<po- 


not in the flesh in Eph. ii. 11, “ Gentiles in the flesh.” No doubt the 
persons spoken of were under the law; but the sinfulness of their character 
while in such a condition, is the particular point which the phrase denotes. 

“ The passions of sinsthat is sinful passions.—“ Which were by the 
lawLocke and Macknight translate : * under the law,’ which the Greek 
unquestionably admits. But the common translation is nevertheless pre¬ 
ferable. For the Apostle intending to display the law as exhibiting to 
transgressors the nature of sin and its effects on the awakened conscience, 
as his argument led him and as he does in vs. 7 et seq., here speaks of 
sinful passions as developing themselves in action by the law, although he 
means that the law made their sinfulness the more conspicuous, and became 
the occasion of their being excited to their natural course of opposition. 
Thus in Matt, x, 34, 35, the coming of Christ is said to do what it merely 
gave occasion to sinful human passions to perpetrate. This view gives 
point to the question in ver. 7, “ is the law sin ?” Such an objection im¬ 
plying the most thorough reductio ad absurdum, might very plausibly be 
raised on the representation that sinful passions were by the law, but not 
on account of their being said to exist under it. In this way too the 
phrase retains uniformly the same sense, whereas Locke and Macknight 
are obliged to translate it differently in different places. Thus in ver. 5 and 
8, they translate did under or during , in ver. 7 through or by y and in ver. 11 
where it occurs twice, they employ both words. Besides, according to 
their interpretation, which explains the phrase “ in the flesh” of “ the state of 
the Jews under the law of Moses,” both phrases express exactly the same 
thing.—“ In our members.” This is equivalent to the more general ex¬ 
pression, in our body; though it may be employed to mark the relation 
between particular members and certain sins, in the commission of which 
they become instrumental.—“ To bring forth fruit unto death:” Such is 
the result of a natural sinful condition, and it is here placed in evident con¬ 
trast with the result of the Christian’s union with Christ, as expressed in 
the previous verse under a figure drawn from the marriage relation. 

In opposition to the sinful condition before described, the author pro¬ 
ceeds to say as follows : ‘But now, we, having died, have become freed 
from the law in (or by) which we were held.’ The common reading is 
dnoftavovrog, which being in the genitive singular, refers, of course, to 
voyov. This is followed by our English translation : “ the law, that being 
dead.” But the marginal reading in the original edition ha9 “ being dead to 
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law, did work in our members to 
bring forth fruit unto death. But 6 
now we are delivered from the law, 
that being dead wherein we were 
held; that we should serve in new¬ 
ness of spirit, and not in the oldness 
of the letter. 

What shall we say then ? Is the 7 


that.” And so Tyndale and Cranmer : “We are delivered from the law, 
and deed from that (unto it: C.) whereunto we were in bondage.” Also 
the Genevan : “ we are delivered from the lawe being dead unto yt .” As 
usual, Wiclif and the Rheims agree with the Vulgate and other Latin 
authorities, soluti sumus a lege mortis, the former having, “ we ben un- 
bounden fro the lawe of deeth,” and the latter, a we are loosed from the 
law of death.” The other English versions before cited follow the true 
reading anodavovrEg, which is supported by the best ancient manuscripts 
and versions, also by the figurative language of the author in the immediate 
context.—“ Newness of spirit, oldness of letter.” These phrases denote 
the new, spiritual dispensation of the Gospel, and the old one of the Law, 
the merely outward and literal sense of which showed its imperfection. 
The former is the development of the full spiritual meaning of the latter 
and of what it adumbrated. In 2 Cor. iii. 6, the Apostle employs the 
same language: “ Not of the letter but of the spirit; for the letter killeth 
but the spirit giveth life.” That is, the law condemns and punishes, but 
the Gospel acquits and favours with unmerited blessings. 

7. “ What shall we say then'? is the law sin The force of the 
question results from the representation made in ver. 5, of the law becom¬ 
ing the occasion of sin, which had. been stated in the terms, ‘sinful passions 
which were by the law.’ The imputation is promptly rejected. Yet sin is 
made known by the law: and the tenth commandment is alleged as an 
illustration of this: The law is not sin. No, certainly : but it gives a 
fuller consciousness of sin, than otherwise I could have, and becomes the 
occasion of my sinful propensity operating on me in opposition to law. 
“ Not only is the law not a teacher of sin, but it is sin’s accuser.” Theo- 
doret, Opera, Tom. iii. p. 53. 

As the Apostle now employs the first person, and continues to em¬ 
ploy it until the third verse of the next chapter, this seems to be a proper 
place to examine whether he speaks particularly of himself, or personifies 
a character; and, if he does speak of himself, whether he describes his 
Christian condition, or a state antecedent thereto. 

That St. Paul cannot intend to limit to himself what he here says, is 
most probable, inasmuch as he manifestly depicts the experience of a class; 
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and, as his statement applies to himself as well as to all others of the class 
described, and as he employs the first person, it would seem unreasonable 
to exclude him from the class intended. It is of little consequence, as 
regards the interpretation of the whole portion, whether he is speaking of 
himself as an individual of a class, or whether he personifies such class. 
But the other point of discussion has a direct bearing on the interpretation 
of the portion, namely, whether it is the really Christian state of the party 
spoken of, or an antecedent one, which is here intended; whether it be a 
regenerate or ante-regenerate condition. Olshausen says, that all exposi¬ 
tors agree that “7-13 applies to the state before regeneration, as the 
Apostle indicates by the aorist that the state is gone by. But whether 
14-24 is also to be so considered is uncertain, since in this section Paul 
makes use of the present only, while viii. 2, &c. the aorist again appears.” 
The argument from the change of tense does not seem to be of much force, 
as the change naturally arises from the author’s method of representing his 
subject. Divines, both of ancient and modern times, have differed respect¬ 
ing the main point. Among the fathers, Origen, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
state the ante-regeneration view, while Augustin and others maintain the 
opposite theory. Modern theologians, from the time of the Reformation, 
have also differed in the same way. It is impossible to arrive at any satis¬ 
factory conclusion on this particular, by settling the possible meaning of 
some phrases which may occur in the latter portion. While it is certainly 
susceptible of proof that the language, “ carnal—sold under sin,” and much 
of the accompanying description, are strictly inapplicable to the inwardly 
regenerate Christian; yet the Scriptures supply us with many instances of 
most pious men, such, for instance, as Daniel, Job, and David, applying simi¬ 
lar language to themselves as expressions of penitential confession; and such 
expressions of self-abasement have always characterized the holiest. Yet, 
on the other hand, the fact that language of this kind is used by such men 
in the way of penitent confession, will not authorise the inference, that it is 
intended of them when it occurs in a logical train of argument. The scope 
and general design of the author afford therefore the best clew to ascer¬ 
tain his meaning; and this I have endeavoured to present in the analysis. 
I shall now attempt to explain the portion in accordance with the view 
there given. 

The Apostle is speaking of the state of a person before he becomes a 
Christian. He describes the conflict of such a one’s natural feelings and 
passions with his reason, conscience, and imperfect knowledge of God’s 
law. Still, as the same imperfect condition and sinful tendency exist, 
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though in a modified degree, even in the truest Christian, it is very proba¬ 
ble that the sacred author expresses himself in language drawn from his 
own Christian experience at different times, and such language may well 
be used of the regenerate, as suitably depicting their inward emotions. 
All this may be allowed, while it may still be maintained, that the Apos¬ 
tle’s argument compels us to give one definite exposition of his words, and 
to maintain that they describe one clearly marked condition. The view of 
Olshausen is worthy of attentive consideration. 44 The Apostle sets out, 
vii. 9, from a state in which the man is living entirely without law, and 
closes viii. 11, with the glorification of the bodily substance. The question 
occurs here, how many stages of development are properly distinguished? 
Four clearly present themselves. First , a life without law, in which sin is 
(comparatively) dead; next , a life under the law, in which sin becomes 
alive and has dominion; further , a state, in which by the power of Christ, 
the spirit has dominion and sin is (in a great degree) mastered ; finally , 
the state of the entire separation of sin by the glorification of the bodily 
substance.” 

8. “SinNot the overt act of sin, but the sinful principle, which is so 
far personified as to be represented as an agent. “ Taking occasion, by the 
commandment wrought in me.” Most likely the phrase, “ by the com¬ 
mandment,” should be connected with the words that immediately follow. 
Thus the sentiment will be, that sin, by means of the commandment 
wrought, &c. And this certainly agrees best with the eleventh verse, which 
connects “ the commandment” with “wrought,” for it is there said, “ by the 
commandment deceived me, and by it slew me.”—Sin is the agent that 
works all imtivpLav, that is, all illicit desire.—“Without the law sin is 
dead.” This is true absolutely. If there were no moral law at all, there 
could be no living and active sin at all. And the same is true in all the 
degrees in which sin can be conceived to exist. The sin is in proportion 
to the moral law as known or capable of being known. 

9, 10. “I was alive :” Does this language express simply the fact that 
the speaker was at one time living without a right appreciation of the 
character and bearing of God’s moral law. Such a supposition would agree 
with the context, and give a'correct exposition. The Apostle may intend 
to say merely this, that antecedently to the time of which he is speaking, 
he, or*the party spoken of, was passing his existence without a right esti¬ 
mate of the nature and purport of God’s law. Still, the antithesis with the 
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without the law once; but when 
the commandment came, sin re- 
10 vived, and I died. And the com¬ 
mandment, which t cas ordained to 
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language of the next verse, “I died,” does seem to demand a fuller sense. 
“I died,” expresses, certainly, a consciousness of being condemned, and in 
a state of moral and penal death. It would seem most reasonable, then, to 
give to the antithetic phrase, “I was living,” a meaning somewhat analo¬ 
gous, thus: 1 1 was not properly conscious of sin, I did not experience the 
influence of law as the occasion of its action, the influence of law either on 
my perceptions of the character of sin, or in becoming the instrumentality 
of rousing my sinful passions into life and energy.’ 

“ But, when the commandment cameor, the commandment haying 
come. According to Tholuck on ver. 8 , IvtoXtj means the particular com¬ 
mandment not to covet, and thus in Heb. vii. 18 the commandment has 
been restricted to the law of the priesthood. See my note there, which is 
intended to show that in both places it is better to take the word in its 
most comprehensive sense as equivalent to vopog y law. There is not suf¬ 
ficient reason for the limitation. On the contrary, what is applicable to 
law being predicated also of commandment , the probability is that both are 
equally general in meaning. The coming of the commandment is not to 
be explained in reference to the historical introduction of the Mosaic law 
at Mount Sinai. The chief objection to this interpretation is not that it 
involves an unnatural figure, as the Apostle would then represent his per¬ 
sonified character as living before the time of the Mosaic law, through its 
whole period, and into the Christian dispensation. If he personates human 
nature in different states, such a representation will be allowable, although, 
at first view, it may appear incongruous. But, as the different conditions 
and states of mind here described existed, beyond all doubt, in a greater 
or less degree, among individuals, whether living before or during or after 
the Mosaic dispensation, it becomes necessary to take some view of the 
phrase which will accord with this fact. Doubtless the Apostle speaks of 
the influence of law on the awakening conscience, to which it comes home, 
as we say with a natural depth of meaning founded in truth, enlightening, 
impressing, and warning. To the same purpose, Gal. iii. 23, 25 ; “ Before 
faith came, after that faith is come.” The idea here intended cannot be 
limited to the historical coming of the Gospel. It expresses also the liber¬ 
ating influence of faith on the believer’s mind.—‘Sin revived, but I died, 
and the very commandment which was intended to produce happiness wa9 
found to result in misery.’ “Sin” is the carnal principle in our fallen 
nature, and the “I” is the better part of the man, his rational spiritual 
principle under the influence, in a greater or less degree, of conscience and 
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lifo, I found to be unto death. For 11 
sin, taking occasion, by the com¬ 
mandment deceived me, and by it 
slew me. Wherefore the law is 12 
holy ; and the commandment holy, 
and just, and good. Was then 13 


moral law, as impressed thereon.—The phrases, “sin revived,” or, became 
active, dominant; and, “I died,” are manifestly antithetic. As the one 
gains or exerts strength, the other feels its own weakness in a proportion* 
ably increasing degree, and recognises also its ruined condition. 

11, 12. “Sin,” in other words, the carnal principle. It “deceived me 
The insidious character of sin is what is here intended. There may be an 
allusion to the words of Eve in the Septuagint of Gen. iii. 13, “the serpent 
beguiled me,” rjirarTfoe fie. This same carnal principle is also here repre¬ 
sented as the source of that death of which in the former clause, the law is 
said to have been the occasion. Here the language is, “sin slew me,” 
dnefcreivE ; in 2 Cor. iii. 6, it is, “the letter (meaning the law,) killeth,” 
aTroKTELVEL. In the one text, the law is said to do what, in the other, is 
ascribed to the carnal principle or fallen nature. Language of this kind is 
usual in common life, and abounds also in Holy Scripture. Thus we read 
that “God hardened Pharaoh’s heart,” that “Pharaoh hardened his heart,” 
and “that the heart of Pharaoh was hardened;” (Exod. vii. 13, viii. 32, 
vii. 14;) the last phrase expressing the ostensible and undeniable fact, the 
preceding one, the personal agency of the man himself, and the first the 
divine permission. Perhaps the most striking instance of this kind of 
language may be found in the scriptural account of David’s numbering the 
people. In 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, it is said, that “the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against Israel, and he moved David against them to say, go num¬ 
ber Israel” &c.; while the same thing in 1 Chron. xxi. 1, is ascribed to the 
Devil: “ Satan stood up against Israel and provoked David to number 
Israel.” The theory whereby such seemingly contradictory declarations 
are reconciled, is the very simple one, of the agent speaking or acting as 
the principal: qui facit per alium facit per se. Thus, in the case under 
consideration, the law is the occasion, sinful passion the cause. “ By the 
commandment,” and “by it,” are evidently connected respectively with 
the verb that follows; and, as was before said, determine the connection of 
the phrase, “by the commandment,” in the 8th verse, to be with the sub¬ 
sequent verb. Thus it is evident from the foregoing representation, that 
the law is in all respects, excellent, and not at all the cause of sin, however 
it may have been the occasion of developing and even of exciting it. 

13. Nothing now could be more natural, than to repel the idea that 
God’s moral law, which must be essentially good, could become the cause 
8 
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that which is good made death unto 
me ? God forbid. But sin, that it 
might appear sin, working death 
in me by that which is good ; that 
sin by the commandment might be- 
14 come exceeding sinful. For we 
know that the law is spiritual; but 
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of ruin. Such is the thought in the first clause of this verse. Td dya&ov 
Emphatically, the good thing, the very counterpart of him whom it de¬ 
scribes and emanates from, and of whom alone, personally considered, it 
can in its fullest sense be affirmed. Comp. Matt. xix. 17. 

r H apapria, like to ayadov, is the subject of a verb, which may be and 
probably is yeyove. If so, the meaning will be: ‘not the good (law of God), 
but sin became the cause of my ruin.’ Thus the punctuation may be (but 
this is not necessary,) that which Griesbach has introduced, namely a colon 
after tj apapria. In this case, the anarthrous apapria which follows, may be 
nominative to <pavq . Then (pavq and fcarepya^opevTj may be connected, 
and the construction be thus: ‘that sin might appear working 1 &c.; or, 
without such connection, that sin, working death by means of the good 
(law) might appear, that is, that its true nature might become known.— 
But the verse admits another construction, which, as it preserves the ordi¬ 
nary usage of the article with the subject and omits it with the predicate, 
seems preferable. According to it, the thought runs thus: ‘Was then the 
good (law) the cause of my ruin'? Certainly not; but sin, that it might 
appear sin, (was) working my ruin by means of the good (law,) that (or so 
that,) by means of the commandment, sin might appear (be seen to be,) 
excessively sinful.’ According to this view tjv is to be understood with the 
participle Karepya^opevT} • or this might be considered as expressive of the 
present tense, ag in Hebrew.—Still, there is another construction, which 
is probably the best. According to it, i) apapria , as I said before, becomes 
the subject of yeyove, and the next line, closely connected with it, expresses 
the development of sin and its ruinous effectg. The sense which results is 
as follows: ‘ Was then the good (law) the cause of my ruin? Certainly 
not; but sin (was the cause of it,) which “ that it might appear sin,” in other 
words, to show (or showing) its character, wrought ruin by means of the good 
(law), thus displaying its detestable nature.’ The concluding clause of the 
verse from the second Iva, is merely a fuller exhibition of the last idea. 

14. The Apostle’s mind dwells on the absurd suggestion which he had 
before in ver. 7, indignantly repelled, “is the law sin?” and which he had 
just denied. The illative particle “for” here used implies the confutation 
already made. On the contrary, we know God’s law to be spiritual. The 
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I am carnal, sold under sin. For 15 
that which I do I allow not: for 
what I would, that do I not; but 
what I hate, that do I. If then I 16 
do that which I would not, I con¬ 
sent unto the law that it is good. 
Now then it is no more I that do it, 17 
but sin that dwelleth in me. For I 18 


word denotes superiority, excellence in the highest degree, and the noun is 
often employed in the same sense. See note on John vi. 63, in the Essay 
on our Lord’s Discourse at Capernaum, p. 101.—“But I am carnal, sold 
under sin.” This expresses our natural inability, subjection to fleshly 
inclinations and sinful indulgence. In the last phrase, some have imagined 
an allusion to the Roman usage of selling property sub hasta. But it is 
much more probable that sin is personified and represented as a master to 
whom the wretched man had become a slave, compelled to obey his 
behests. This is in harmony with the language in the former chapter, 
where righteousness and iniquity are represented under the same figure. 

We have the phrase also in the Old Testament. Thus Ahab and others 
are said to have “ sold themselves to work wickedness in the sight of the 
Lord,” 1 Kings xxi. 20, 25, 2 Kings xvii. 17; and the same is said of 
wicked and abandoned men in 1 Macc. i. 15, “They were sold to do mis¬ 
chief.” The figure denotes most undoubtedly a state of subserviency to sin 
as to a despot lording it over the imbecile, subjugated wretch, and is there¬ 
fore quite incompatible with the desirable condition of Christian freedom. 

15-20. What follows is a vivid and graphical description of the percep- * 
tions and feelings which arise in the soul of the man who is just beginning 
to experience the influence of God’s moral law on his spiritual being. 1 
shall first note such particulars as seem to require elucidation, and then 
state the result in a paraphrase. 

Here Olshausen again calls the attention of the reader to the change of 
the tense, from the past before employed, to the present, which follows to 
the end of the chapter. Hence he concludes that the subsequent represent¬ 
ation is of a more general nature than the preceding, and comprehends the 
conflicts even of the regenerate mind, the man in his Christian state. I 
have already remarked that the use of the present is quite natural. It 
makes the exhibition the more graphical, and brings the personified condi¬ 
tion directly before the mind. It seems also to arise spontaneously from 
the statement made in the 14th verse, that “the law is spiritual,” which, 
expressing a present as well as a past and also an immutable fact, is natu¬ 
rally followed by a description of a present conflict in the carnal man. It 
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know that in me, that is, in my ovk oUcel iv ifioi , rovr ’ egtlv tv 
flesh, dwelleth no good thing : for rjj GapKi pov, ayadbv * to yap 
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is not to be questioned that some passages may be applicable to a Christian 
state, and perhaps the conflicts of this state which the author had experi¬ 
enced, did suggest or modify the language; but it does not follow from any 
part of the description, that the conflicts of the regenerate were intended to 
be portrayed. 

Tiv&okcj may retain its usual meaning, to know, provided it be regarded 
as emphatic, declaring a want of proper knowledge of the cause, full char¬ 
acter, and results of what is done. But another meaning is also supported 
by usage, to regard kindly , to like , to approve of,\ This has been objected 
to on the ground that it produces a tautology, as the same idea is expressed 
by the word will . To this it might be replied that the particle for in the 
latter half of the verse may, as well as that in the former, be illative of the 
condition expressed in the verse preceding. Still this is unnecessary ; for 
certainly one may give as a reason for not approving a course of action, 
that it is opposed to his inclination. 

hvpfprjpr literally, I speak along with; that is, I concur with.—“ But 
nowThis is not so much a notation of time, as a formula introducing 
what has a close and logical connection with what had preceded. See the 
note on Heb. viii. 6.—“No more:” This must not be regarded as imply¬ 
ing that the speaker, the I, according to the Apostle’s phrase, had formerly 
done himself what he now ascribes to indwelling sin. It rather intimates 
that he is not at all to be regarded as the agent. The I is the better part 
of the man, his reason and conscience. This better part is enslaved by the 
sinfulness of fallen nature, and, in despite of it, the tyrannical master carries 
out his iniquitous opposition to the holy law. 

“ In me, that is, in my flesh The highly figurative representation 
which pervades the whole portion compels the author to make an occa¬ 
sional transition. Sometimes the pronoun designates the better, sometimes 
the worse part of the personified man. Before it was the former; here it 
is the latter, as he himself explains it.—“Flesh:” That is, the carnal 
nature, the sinful tendency; so called doubtless from its inferior, corrupt¬ 
ing and degrading tendencies, and therefore often set in contradistinction to 
spirit. Comp. John iii. 6, “ that which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit;” and Gal. v. 17, “the flesh lusteth 
against the spirit and the spirit against the flesh.” In this carnality of 
nature there is no good ; evil is its essential element, or rather its very sub¬ 
stance. The Apostle, however, does not here speak entirely in the abstract; 
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•would, I do not; but the evil which 
I would not, that I do. Now if I do 20 
that I would not, it is no more I 
that do it, but sin that dwelleth in 
me. I find then a law, that when 21 


/or he proceeds to say, that, in the condition all along before spoken of, his 
wish accords with the law, but he is incompetent to carry it out in holy 
obedience.—“To willThis word may express the bent of the whole 
inner man, according to which the individual shall be influenced both in 
character and conduct. Or it may denote merely the inefficient wish or 
desire, not followed by any corresponding character or conduct. In this 
latter sense it must be understood here and in the context, as the slightest 
examination will evince.—At the commencement of the clause, the word 
although should be supplied. Many very important authorities omit 
ov% evpiotcG), and read simply ov. The idea may then be thus expressed : 
‘Although the desire is present with me, the doing what is good is not.’— 
This is followed by a repetition of what had been before said, with the view 
probably of strengthening the impression, and perhaps also in order to in¬ 
timate the pain fulness of the condition by dwelling on the description. 

The general sense of these verses seems to be as follows: * I do not ap¬ 
prove of what I do; for I do not do the thing that I wish, on the contrary 
I do that I hate. In the very act then of doing what I do not wish to do, 
I acquiesce in the excellence of God’s law, which commands the contrary 
to what I reluctantly do. This being so, it may well be said, that it is by 
no means I that do it, my reason and conscience take no part in the action; 
this is attributable to the sinfulness of my nature, which ever clings to and 
lords it over me. Eor, alas! in my natural condition, thus under the influ¬ 
ence of sin, there is nothing spiritually good. The desire indeed exists, but 
it is followed by no practical result in effecting anything good. A repeti¬ 
tion of what has before been said, can alone describe so miserable a 
condition.’ 

21-24. The construction of the Greek is difficult, owing somewhat to 
the position of the words and somewhat to the repetition of the pronoun, 
which result in the w T ant of an easy grammatical or rhetorical flow.—The 
literal unpointed translation is as follows : ‘I find then the law to me wish¬ 
ing to do the good that the bad is present to me.’ Griesbach and Hahn 
places the comma after good. If it be placed after Jaw , the word that would 
be more properly introduced immediately after it. The law here mentioned 
is the evil tendency of fallen nature before represented as resistless. Under 
its influence the desire to do what is good is overruled and becomes inope¬ 
rative. This law or ruling tendency is called in ver. 23 the “law in the 
members,” and “ the law of sin.” The former phrase seems to have arisen 
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from the figurative view of body, flesh , as the instrumentality by which the 
sinfulness of nature develops its character in overt acts. The members are 
the integral parts of which the body, the flesh, is the aggregate. The three 
expressions denote the fallen, sinful character of man. This one three- 
named law stands in contrast to the law of God, which is evidently his 
moral law, or the law of the mind, that is, the same law so far as made 
known to the man’s reason and conscience. 

“ 1 delight in the law of God after the inward man.” In order to have 
a clear comprehension of the Apostle’s representation, it is necessary to 
understand rightly what he means by the inward man. Ordinary readers 
of the Bible very generally suppose this to be identical with the internal 
religious character, “ the new man,” the grown or at least the growing 
divine life in the spiritual nature, that which is “created in righteousness 
and true holiness,” (Eph. iv. 24,) in the soul by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit. Hence, as is quite natural, they cannot conceive it possible that the 
Apostle can be speaking of any but a regenerate person, one in whom 
Christian divine life has already begun. Of such a one alone can this 
inward man be presumed, and this delight in God’s moral law be affirmed. 
But the major proposition in this argument is unwarrantably assumed, and 
of course the conclusion drawn therefrom is unfounded. The inward 
(or inner) man is a phrase which occurs only three times in the New Testa¬ 
ment. In 2 Cor. iv. 16, it is placed in contrast to “our outward man,” 
that is, evidently, our body. The meaning is undoubtedly this : 1 though 
our frail body dies and perishes, yet our soul is renewed, its divine life is 
continued and strengthened by the influence of our Christian hopes and 
character.’ But the inward man is not identical with this character. In 
Eph. iii. 16, the same phraseology occurs: “strengthened with might in 
the inner man that is, in the soul, the spiritual part of the individual. In 
i this same sense is the language of the text to be explained: “according to 
the inward man,” that is, my soul, my spirit is under the influence of its 
reason and conscience. 

Professor Hodge maintains the other view of the phrase. “ The delight 
is restricted to the inward man , and not spoken of the soul generally. As 
the term inward man meant at first the soul in opposition to the body, and 
as the former is superior to the latter, it naturally became expressive of 
excellence, and when opposed to something in the soul, indicates its renewed 
or better feelings.” lie then refers to the texts in Ephesians and Corinthians, 
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cxplaining the first by “ their holy affections being confirmed,” and adding 
to the last as follows: “In all these and similar passages, the phrase includes 
the idea of excellence. When opposed to the body, it is the soul; but when 
opposed to something in the mind, as in this passage to i the law in the 
members,’ it means the better feelings or principles.” 

That the soul is the original meaning of the phrase is here admitted. 
That it ever “indicates its renewed feelings” cannot be proved. Its “better” 
element it may indicate. But this may just as well be understood of its 
reason and moral sense as of its regenerated Christian character, which I 
presume is meant by the phrase, “renewed feelings.” In connection with 
the first passage quoted, “ inner man” and “ holy affections” are represented 
as identical. But this inner mail is not the holy affections themselves, but 
rather that spiritual part of man in which the Holy Spirit has planted holy 
affections. In the last, “ the inward man” is plainly antithetic to “ the outer 
man.” According to the author’s view, the former means “the renewed 
feelings” or “holy affections;” and consequently the latter must mean the 
carnal sinful nature. But the whole context shows that this cannot be its 
meaning. The Apostle has just been speaking of persecutions, distresses 
and imminent dangers, which threatened him with death. Most undoubt¬ 
edly it is the body which he represents as perishing; and therefore it must 
be the soul which he speaks of as constantly renewed. If by the “ outward 
man” the sinful tendency in fallen nature was meant, the Apostle’s language 
would have been that of triumph at the destruction of a deadly and spirit¬ 
ual foe; whereas his expression is evidently one of resignation : “We faint 
not, but though our outward man perish, yet the inward is renewed day by 
day.” And the same idea is repeated in the next verse: “For our light 
affliction,” &c. The Professor quotes also 1 Pet. iii. 4, “ the hidden man 
of the heart.” But the phrase and meaning are both different. The lan¬ 
guage then which is here employed by no means implies or expresses the 
regenerated Christian character. It is true also of the mind in its natural 
state of susceptibility to appreciate in some right degree God’s moral law. 

The spiritual nature of the character here described affirms, “ I delight” 
in this law. Literally the word ovv^dopat signifies, ‘ I am pleased with,’ and 
it is not necessary to give it any stronger meaning. Thus it need not be re¬ 
garded as expressing any more than the word before employed in ver. 16, 
“I consent to,” ‘speak in unison with.’ The mouth merely utters what the 
heart dictates. Still it may well be allowed that, becoming more warmed with 
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the subject, and being desirous of stating as fully as possible the complete 
acquiescence of reason and enlightened conscience in the excellency of 
God’s moral law, the Apostle prefers a stronger term. It does not express 
the idea of conformity, but it does that of approbation. For it must not be 
forgotten, that the personified character is not the gross, sensual, abandoned 
sinner, recklessly stifling his moral feeling in habitual iniquity. St. Paul 
is not speaking of the careless, profligate offender, but of the man whose 
reason is being acted on and whose conscience is becoming alive to religious 
obligation. 

The result of the contest between the predominating sinful tendency 
and the perceptions and impotent wishes of the reason and conscience is 
expressed by the phrase “bringing me into captivity.” The noble part of 
our nature, which would be free, cannot resist its domineering tyrant, and 
lies prostrate as an enslaved and manacled captive. Hence the burst of 
natural feeling, “ O wretched man &c.! who shall deliver me 1” “Me miser¬ 
able, which way shall I fly!” 

“ The body of this deathor ‘ this body of death,’ according to the 
marginal reading in the authorised translation. The pronoun may qualify 
either of the nouns. It is connected with the former by Tyndale, Cranmer, 
and the Geneva version. According to this connection, the phrase will be 
* Hebraistic; ‘this body of death,’ for ‘this deadly body.’ If the other be 
followed, the meaning will be as in our translation. Some commentators 
have supposed that the Apostle alludes to a disgusting and horrible pun¬ 
ishment, said to have been inflicted during a state of savage barbarism, by’ 
fastening a dead, corrupting body to the living victim. Virgil speaks of it 
as having been practised by Mezentius. See ^Eneid, viii. 485-488. The 
figure would most forcibly illustrate the permanent adherence and deadly 
nature of the sinfulness thus described.—Others maintain that the body, 
properly speaking, is intended, but “the body subject to corruption.”* 
Tholuck compares the phrase with that in Col. ii. 11, “ the body of the sins 
of the flesh,” and remarks that, in the one place, the body is represented 
as combined with the flesh, and, in the other, with death. Schoettgenf and 
others regard the phrase as a periphrasis for death, expressing its substance , 
reality , as the Hebrew waiters employ the words See the 

note on ii. 15, p. 36.—But another view seems preferable. The terms body, 
flesh, members, are indeed often used in their literal meaning, as in vi. 12, 
13, and elsewhere. But they are also used figuratively to denote carnal 
or sinful nature, the one expressing its aggregate, and the other its particu¬ 
lars or the sins which spring from them. See vi. 6, vii. 18, and Col. iii. 5. 

+ Hor. IIeb. Id loc. p. 524 


* Olshausan. 
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It is from the entire carnal and sinful nature, therefore, that deliverance is 
here most earnestly desired. 

25. The first clause of this verse makes a complete close of the topic 
before brought forward. It is the expression of joyous exultation in the 
truth which the words imply, and thus announce even more strongly 
than if they had simply declared it. It is of little consequence whether we 
read, “I thank God,” or, according to very respectable authorities, ‘thanks 
(be) to God.’ In either case the sense is the same. The former agrees 
best with the general construction of the preceding context. The personi¬ 
fied man of the foregoing representation still makes his presence felt, and 
appears in his assumed individuality: “I thank God!” Some ancient 
authorities read the Greek so as to make the words a direct answer to the 
question, thus: ‘the grace of God,’ rj x&P L S T °v But either of the 

other readings harmonizes better with the deep feeling of the context, and 
the last is very much like the gloss of some dull reader, who would substi¬ 
tute a direct prosaic reply for the answer of a mind deeply embued with 
poetical feeling, and excited by those grateful emotions which express them¬ 
selves voluntarily and almost unconsciously, in the outbursting of unfettered 
nature rather than in the calm and measured phraseology of cool, logical 
propriety. The common reading is the best, both on the ground of exter¬ 
nal and internal evidence. 

Here it may be well to stop a moment in order to recal to mind some 
particulars contained in this chapter, either by direct expression or neces¬ 
sary implication. 

1. It is plain from the Apostle’s remarks, that he describes a class of men 
as living without any right consideration of the real nature and practical 
bearing of God’s moral law: “ I was alive without the law once.” The 
truth of this statement need not be proved, however much it may be de¬ 
plored. Aud is the Apostle’s description to be limited to unconverted Jews 
or Heathens ? The answer may be found in the fact, that numbers of 
Christian people, so called, seem to have no adequate idea of the divine 
claim on their obedience, or of their own habitual failure in complying 
therewith. They live on, carelessly and joyously, and would perhaps be 
both surprised and affronted, if any one should presume to charge them 
with profound ignorance respecting the extent of the demands of the law, 
which claims their obedience, and which condemns the offender. 

2. The next point brought prominently forward is, that moral law dis¬ 
closes the nature of sin: “I had not known sin, but by the law.” The 
illustration which follows is taken from a single commandment, but the 
principle laid down is in its application universal. All sins are properly 
made known only by the operation of God’s law; and this very fact shows 
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its perfection. The law then awakens the conscience to a due sense of that 
natural sinfulness which rules in every man not religious. This being so, 
the law is preparatory to the Gospel. In other words, it is “our school¬ 
master to bring us unto Christ,” Gal. iii. 24. “ Schoolmaster rather 
pedagogue , for the wca*d implies harsh discipline, and is therefore in 1 Cor. 
iv. 15, set in contrast with parental affection. 

3. Thirdly, the Apostle recognises the fact, which indeed is undeniable 
though continually lost sight of by some theoretical and dogmatical com¬ 
mentators and theologians, namely, that men not religious do nevertheless 
feel and acknowledge the excellence of God’s moral law. We may see this 
truth illustrated and evinced in the case of any class or grade of offenders. 
Who ever conversed with a sinner, however abandoned, who, in his 
thoughtful, serious moments, did not assent to the excellence of true re¬ 
ligion, and bitterly lament his own want of it? St. Paul portrays his 
pictures from real life, and his characters are the very image of the breath¬ 
ing originals. Many of his would-be improvers draw largely on an over 
excited imagination, or some stereotyped educational idea unsupported 
by fact. 

4. Fourthly, the Apostle’s train of thought most certainly teaches the 
great truth, that in fallen human nature there is no spiritual good. That 
is, there is no religious and godly internal disposition, fitting the soul for 
the enjoyment of future blessedness. Good, in varied and modified senses, 
no doubt belongs to fallen nature. Parental and filial affection is certainly 
a good ; and so also are many other amiable natural properties, which give 
a zest to the enjoyments of human life. But some of these qualities huma¬ 
nity shares with the brute creation, and while they are good in their place, 
they do not form a part of that good of which the Apostle is speaking. 
The ordinary progressive movements of the physical economy in accord¬ 
ance with the laws imposed by the God of nature; the planetary revolu¬ 
tions; the formations in the vegetable, animal and mineral kingdoms, are 
all good: that is, they are in obedience to the laws of nature imposed by 
their all-wise and omnipotent creator. But the good of which the Apostle- 
speaks is that of a moral, intellectual, and responsible being. It is a 
religious good, which fits such a being for assimilating with and enjoying 
God both here and hereafter. A good like this belongs not to fallen man. 
It is not at all connatural. It is wholly superinduced by the influence of 
God’s Spirit; and this influence w r as procured solely by the merits of Christ 
and flows to weak humanity in no other channel than that w’hich his satis¬ 
factory atonement has opened. 

5. Further, the remarks of the Apostle suggest a reflection respecting 
the religious condition of the truly pious who lived anterior to the historical 
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development of the Gospel dispensation. The condition under the law is 
often mentioned as one of utter spiritual inability, destitution and condem¬ 
nation, and as such is contrasted with that under grace or the Gospel, as 
one of communicated strength, and rich abundance, and gracious acceptance. 
The texts which speak such language are so numerous as to make any re¬ 
ference unnecessary. But they all express the nature and results of the 
respective states in themselves considered, not in reference to the historical 
existence of the two dispensations known as th^ Law and the Gospel. Christ¬ 
ianity has indeed been historically and fully developed by Jesus Christ 
and his Apostles; but it was originally made known, though imperfectly, 
in the promise that immediately succeeded the fall. Dispensations ante¬ 
rior to the Gospel, whatever they may have been in themselves, were not 
imposed in order to exclude the influence and operation of that gracious 
system, which was even then partially known. Comp. Ileb. iv. 2, 3. As 
it follows therefore that the condition of a man living under the legal dis¬ 
pensation is not necessarily a legal condition; so, on the other hand, that 
of many Christians so called may not be an evangelical one. When the 
Scripture speaks of the law as without grace and condemning, and the Gos¬ 
pel as justifying and saving, it describes their respective characters in the 
abstract. But, in former dispensations the sincere and religious believer 
was not under the law in the sense in which St. Paul uses the phrase, but 
under grace, although indeed as a system this had not been completely 
promulged. And in the present glorious evangelical dispensation, he who 
lacks a living faith, though ostensibly connected with it, is nevertheless 
under law and condemned by its righteous sentence. 

6. Lastly, the connection in which this chapter and the first part of the 
next stand with the main scope of the Epistle, tends to sustain in general 
the above exposition. The author shows in detail, what is also elsewhere 
frequently stated or implied in Scripture, the inefficacy of the Law as such 
to meet the exigencies occasioned by man’s fallen condition. Three things 
the Law can do. It can develop the nature of sin; it can become the 
occasion of rousing up natural sinful passions against its holy and divine 
requisitions; and it can condemn the sinner to merited punishment. But 
in the great work which is absolutely essential to his well being, the work 
of his salvation, it can do nothing. It has no forgiveness to ofFer, no state 
of justification and acceptance to promise, no divine aid without which 
sanctification is unattainable to give. All these necessary preliminaries to 
or elements of salvation can only be secured through Christ. This latter 
ppint, which is implied in the burst of thanksgiving, is distinctly and fully 
brought out in the beginning of the next chapter. Thus the inadequacy of 
the Law and the sufficiency of the Gospel become evident. On the theory 
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that the Apostle is describing the conflict of nature with grace in the Chris¬ 
tian mind, it will be difficult to discover the direct bearing of this descrip¬ 
tion on his general course of thought and argument. 

The latter half of the 25th verse is by no means clear. It is not easy 
to determine whether avro^ iy (j be best rendered, I myself or I the same 
person . In either case, however, the general sense is most probably the 
same, as the former cannot without harshness be referred to any other than 
the speaker who had Ipeen lamenting his weakness and had just expressed 
his thankfulness. The person affirms that “with his mind he serves the 
law of God, but with his flesh the law of sin.” This language does certainly 
bear a strong similarity to that before used in vs. 1G-23, and therefore 
many expositors regard it as a repetition of the description there made. 
Thus, to consent to, to delight in or be pleased with, and to serve the law 
of God, are supposed to express the same thought, namely, the harmony 
of reason and conscience in the awakened mind with that law. But, inas¬ 
much as it is difficult to see why the Apostle should revert to the man’s 
former condition after he had made him exult in the Gospel through Christ, 
these expositors have resorted to various expedients in order to remove or 
at least to lessen this difficulty. 

Macknight reads the clause interrogatively, thus making the latter part 
of it equivalent to a negation, and to present his view the more clearly, he 
subjoins to the interrogation the words, “ by no means.” But if the Apostle 
intended thus to declare the Christian’s state of liberation, he has done so 
with an obscurity of manner not at all in character with the plainness of his 
ordinary interrogative appeals, which his intelligent readers can hardly mis¬ 
understand. Comp. ver. 24 and viii. 31-35. Besides, the use of the phrase 
“ serve the law of God” to denote nothing more than the full acquiescence 
of the mind as under the influence of reason and conscience, is harsh. To 
serve is to obey, to do the commands of, v and will not bear such a very 
modified signification. 

The last remark is also an objection to Stuart’s interpretation, which 
makes the clause “a summary of the whole preceding representation.” 
He places the former half of the verse which contains the thanksgiving in 
a parenthesis, and says, “to parenthesis it clearly belongs, inasmuch as it 
breaks in altogether upon the thread of discussion, and is simply an antici¬ 
pation of what is about to follow.” But I apprehend that very few readers 
will approve of such a view as this. The lamentable cry for help is so 
triumphantly overpowered by the thanksgiving for experienced deliverance, 
that the natural feeling would seem to be absorbed in the pseudo-critical, 
before such a supposition can be adopted. 
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If the meaning of the expression, “ I serve the law of God” would allow 
it, I would propose to place the latter half of this verse in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the first verse of the next chapter, and to regard the one clause as 
retrospective, introducing again the former description, and the other as 
prospective, stating the true Christian’s condition in consequence of his ac¬ 
ceptance of the Gospel. But the proper meaning of the verb to serve is 
stronger than in this case it could bear. Besides, the particle ovv , then, 
seems most naturally to be connected with what immediately precedes. 
I do not feel at liberty, therefore, to adopt this arrangement. 

Apart from any particular examination of the clause in question, it 
would seem most reasonable to suppose that, after the Apostle had brought 
the description of his personified character to the point of expressing grate¬ 
ful emotions for deliverance, he would immediately proceed to delineate 
the same person’s Christian condition. If therefore what follows is suscep¬ 
tible of such an exposition, its correctness would seem to be highly probable. 
Such an interpretation may certainly be given, provided we regard the 
serving of the law of God as emphatic or make that the prominent thought. 
It is certain that, in the former description, no such assertion had been 
made of the awakened but as yet not Christianized mind. The most that 
had been said amounts merely to acquiescence in and satisfaction with 
God’s law. And moreover, the serving of it, that is, the doing its require¬ 
ments, is the very thing which the man had repeatedly said he neither did 
nor could do. ‘To wish is present with me, but to perform the good—not.’ 
As Olshausen well remarks, in the former state “ the whole man, the mind 
included, was unable to serve the law of God; but here the mind, (now) 
the ruling principle in the whole man, appears as freed, and in this freedom 
serving the law of God, and only the lower sphere of life remains subjected 
to the law of sin.” The result therefore seems to be this, that the mind in 
its now Christian condition has, by the grace of Christ, become enabled to 
render a holy obedience to God’s law; though in his carnal and sinful na¬ 
ture the man is still subjected to its tendencies. 

viii. 1. “Therefore,” apa ■ the same word occurs in the preceding clause 
with ovv , here we have vvv now, which marks more distinctly the man’s 
Christian condition.—“In Christ JesusThis phrase expresses the true 
Christian’s intimate union with Christ, and is of frequent occurrence. It is 
taken probably from our Lord’s comparison of himself to a vine and bis 
disciples to its living branches, and his expressions of their connection with 
him which spring from the same figure. See John xv. 1, 2, 4-7, xvii. 21, 
23, 26. This connection is not simply outward by becoming members 
ostensibly of his church, but inward also by partaking of his nature and 
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character. Having been baptized into Christ both externally and internally, 
we become thereby members not only of his visible but also of his mystical 
body. On the ground of such union, Christ is said to be in us and wc arc 
said to be in and of Christ, parts even of his very self. See 2 Cor. xiii. 5, 
Col. i. 27, Phil. iii. 9, 1 Cor. xv. 23, Gal. v. 24, Eph. v. 30. Such cannot 
be in danger of condemnation. The remainder of the verse is probably 
not genuine. It is wanting in many of the best ancient authorities, and 
was perhaps at first a marginal gloss taken from ver. 4. As other weighty 
authorities retain all except the last three words, Hahn has adopted this 
reading,. The language describes the course of those who are in Christ J esus. 

2. The Apostle now resumes the personification which he had so largely 
employed in the preceding chapter, limiting it however to this verse. Per¬ 
haps he introduces it in order to make the contrast of the declaration with 
that of vii, 23 the more striking. In the one case the tyrannical law spoken 
of conquers and takes captive the man, who, in the other, is liberated by 
the Gospel.— M The law of the Spirit of life This may be what the Rheto¬ 
ricians call an asyndeton, that is, an expression in which the copulative is 
wanting. If so, and must be inserted after Spirit. Or the phrase may be 
equivalent to life-giving Spirit. The whole clause may denote the Gospel 
as a spiritual and life-communicating system, as the word law is often used. 
See iii. 27, James i. 25, Mic. iv. 2, Isa. ii. 3, xlii. 4. In this sense it is 
taken by Ammon the annotator on Koppe. “ The law of sin and death” 
he considers as the same law spoken of in the former chapter as becoming 
the occasion of sin and thus condemning to or producing death. But, 
although this view would keep up an antithesis between the two parts of 
the verse, and would harmonize also with the meaning of law in ver. 3, the 
evident opposition between this place and vii. 23, forbids its adoption. It 
is better therefore to regard the phrase as denoting the religious principle 
of divine life implanted by the Holy Spirit which is efficacious to deliver 
from the state of thraldom produced by the sinful and deadly “ law of the 
members” before mentioned. According to this latter view also, the two 
laws stand in direct contradistinction to each other, the one as the carnal 
controlling impetus of fallen humanity, and the other as the spiritual ele¬ 
ment which influences and grows in the regenerated mind. 

3, 4. To advvarov is like to yvworov in i. 19. It may be the accusative 
absolute, and translated thus : 1 as to what the law could not do.’ Or it may 
be regarded as in apposition with the concluding statements of the verse, 
and also with their result as expressed in the next; and then what the 
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Christian scheme is said to do will be represented in the outset as some¬ 
thing entirely beyond the capability of the law. Its weakness is ascribed 
to “the flesh.” This docs not mean on account of the imperfection of the 
law as a system chiefly external, “carnal,” as the adjective is used in Ileb. 
vii. 16; for the Apostle is not speaking of the Mosaic law as such, but of 
the moral law which had been the topic of the preceding part of the section. 
The cause of its inadequacy lies in human weakness and sinfulness. See 
vii. 12-14, Ileb. vii. 18, Gal. iii. 21, 22, Acts xiii. 30.—“Sending his 
own son:” This affirms the sonship of the messenger before he was sent, 
which is also most strikingly represented in John iii. 16.—“Likeness of 
sinful flesh-.” Flesh here, as often elsewhere, is used for the whole man. 
See John i. 14, and Isa. xl. 5. The Apostle does not say in “sinful flesh,” 
but in its likeness. Thus lie guards against the errour of attaching sinfulness 
to Christ’s nature. Comp. Ileb. iv. 15. The introduction of sin through 
Adam vitiated but did not destroy the nature in which he had been “ made 
upright,” Eccles. vii. 29, and this original human nature was assumed by 
Christ.—“And for sin:” This may simply mean ‘on account of sin.’ like 
the dative in vi. 10; or, it may convey the idea of atonement for sin, 
7Tpoo<popa or dvpa or dvota being understood. See Heb. x. 8, where the 
same ellipsis occurs, “burnt offerings and rrEp'l apaprtag” and in the Sep- 
tuagint, “ the priest shall offer to Trep} apaprtag first, and shall sprinkle of 
the blood rov 7 TEpl rrjg apaprtag .” Levit. v. 8, 9. So also in vi. 30, 
vii. 7, 37, xiv. 19.—“Condemned:” The verb is declarative and equivalent 
to, ‘showed his condemnation of.’ This was done by subjecting Christ to 
suffering on account of human sin whereby it was atoned for. The close 
connection in which this stands with the former phrase favours the meaning 
just given to it,—“In the flesh:” Some explain this of Christ’s flesh, and 
consider the phrase as parallel to that in 1 Pet. ii. 24, “in his own body.” 
Others, with whom I should concur, prefer the meaning in which it is 
generally employed before, namely carnal nature. Thus it will be closely 
connected with sin . 

The author has pointed out one thing effected by Christ which the law 
was incompetent to do, that is, making satisfaction for sin by an atonement. 
He now proceeds to another: “ That the righteousness of the law might be 
fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit:” This im¬ 
plies grace procured by the atonement and imparted to the believer, by 
which he is enabled to live a holy life; all which lies entirely beyond the 
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4 demncd sin in the flesh; that the 
righteousness of the law might he 
fulfilled in us, who walk not after 

6 the flesh, hut after the Spirit. For 
they that are after the flesh do 
mind the things of the flesh; hut 
they that are after the Spirit, the 

0 things of the Spirit. For to he 
carnally minded is death, hut to he 
spiritually minded is life and peace : 

7 because the carnal mind is enmity 
against God; for it is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can 

8 he. So then they that are in the 


Tiag, tcaT£tcpLve ttjv afiapriav 
ev rxj aapKL } tva to dx/eaxw/xa rov 4 
voptov n^.Tjpojd'q ev rjpiv, rol p yij 
Kara capita TTEpinarovoiv , aXXa 
Kara irvtvpa. 0 1 yap Kara 5 
capita ovreg ra rrjg capitog (ppo- 
vovciv , ol 6e Kara nvevya ra 
rov TTvevpiarog, To yap (f>pov7jpa 6 
T 7 jg oapKog ddvaTOf, to de <ppov- 
7 ]p,a rov TTVEvpLarog 7 ) itai eI- 
pfjV7]. kiOTL TO (ppOVTjpa T^f 7 

capitot ; t^po elg $eov ■ to! yap 
voptp rov &eov oi>x vnoTaotiETai , 
ov6e yap dvvarai. Ol 6 e iv 8 


province of the law, “ The righteousness of the law,” is its holy requisi¬ 
tions. Thus the phrase is used in ii. 26, only the word is in the plural. 
Here the singular is used, but evidently in a complex sense, as it is also in 
v. 18.—“Fulfilled:” Better, ‘fully done.’ The verb 'nX'qpoo) often takes 
its meaning from the context, and expresses a good measure of the subject 
concerning which it is predicated. Thus in Matt. iii. 15: * fully to comply 
with all religious obligationsActs xii. 25, ‘ fully performed their ministry;’ 
Rom. xii i. 8, * fully obeyed the law.’ Of course St. Paul does not speak of 
an absolutely perfect, but an honourable and sincere obedience, showing 
that “the law of the mind” predominates over that “of the flesh.” Thus 
in James ii. 8: “if ye fulfil” fully do, “the royal law,” where the Greek 
word teXeIte is quite as strong as that here used.—“In us:” He says in 
rather than by, probably to call attention to the all-important fact, that this 
righteousness is produced in the regenerate by the efficient aid of the Spirit; 
and perhaps also in reference to the language used of sin as an agent in 
vii. 17, 20.—What follows is added to describe the Christian character. 
The meaning is: who do not live according to the promptings of the sinful 
principle in fallen nature, but are swayed by the new and holy principle 
which has been implanted by God’s Spirit, The words “flesh” and “spirit” 
are employed in the same sense in John iii. 6: “that which is born of the 
flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” As the spiritual 
element in the regenerate is the production of the Holy Spirit, the same 
word is used both for the agent and his work. Thus the term light denotes 
both Christ himself and also the blessings of his Gospel. See John i. 4, 5, 7-9. 

5-8. “ Do mind :” That is, * are bent upon,’ Thus the word is used in 
Matt. xvi. 23, and rendered in our translation “savourest.” It expresses 
general character. Comp. Phil. iii. 15,16, 19, Col. iii. 2. So also the noun 
<t>pov7]pa. If understood actively, it will express the minding, the being 
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oapul qvtes i9ecj apeoai ov dv- 

9 vavrat. f T pelg de ovfc ears iv 
oapuL , aX)C iv 7 Tvevpari, eltteq 
TTvevfta -&EOV oIkeI iv vpiv ■ el 
6 e rig nvevpa Xpiorov ovk e%ei, 

10 ovrog ovk eotlv avTov. E l di 
Xpiorog iv vpiv, to piv o&pa 
VEicpov 6t' apaprtav , to 6e 7tvev- 

11 pa foi) dia 6utaLOOvv7]v. EJ de 
TO TTVEVpa TOV ijElpaVTOg 'lr]OOVV 
iK vekp&v oIkel iv vpiv, 6 iysi- 
pa^ TOV XptGTOV iK VEKptiv £(*)0- 


flcsh cannot please God. But yc 9 
are nc*t in the flesh, but in the 
Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of 
God dwell in you. Now if any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his. And if Christ, 10 
be in you, the body is dead because 
of sin ; but the spirit is life because 
of righteousness. But if the Spirit 11 
of him that raised up Jesus from 
the dead dwell in. you, he that 
raised up Christ from the dead shall 


bent upon and governed by; if passively, the principle, the sinful character 
from which such a condition springs. The latter is to be preferred. Com¬ 
pare the word in ver. 27, where it denotes the mind or will of the Spirit. 
The Greek phrase in the text is thus employed in our 9th Article to denote 
the sinful element of nature as remaining in the regenerate.—Death on the 
one hand and life and peace on the other, are the respective results pro¬ 
duced by the influence of the two principles. In ver. 7, the carnal princi¬ 
ple is described as inimical to God; and this hostility is immediately 
stated to consist in opposition to his law. It neither is nor can be subject 
thereto, because both are contrary in their very nature. Such subjection 
therefore can only exist where a new principle has been introduced within 
the man. Hence the meaning and truth of the remark, that “ they who 
are in the flesh cannot please God,” are self-evident. For the meaning 
of “in the flesh,” see on vii. 5, p. 107. 

9-11. As the phrase “in the Spirit” is antithetic to that “in the flesh,” 
its meaning must be, ‘in a holy state, under the influence of the Spirit.’ 
Comp. ix. 1, 1 Cor. xii. 3. And such is necessarily the result of the condi¬ 
tion annexed, “if the Spirit of God dwell in you.” These words describe 
habitual influence, and imply close association. See Exod. xxix. 45, 2 Cor. 
vi. 16, and especially John xiv. 23, “we will make our abode with him,” 
The Spirit of God is also the Spirit of Christ, as whose messenger and 
agent he is sent. Comp. John xiv. 26, xv: 26, xvi. 7, 14, 15. The general 
meaning is identical with that of the word “ Christ” in the next verse. The 
first two phrases may be equivalent to 4 a Godly or Christlike mind,’ and 
express religious and spiritual character, and the same mind may afterwards 
be personified and spoken of as Christ himself. But it is preferable to con¬ 
sider the Holy Spirit and Christ both to be personally intended,'and their 
intimate union with the believer to be implied. Middleton admits the Holy 
Spirit to be meant in ver. 11, but not in ver. 9, where he maintains the 
other sense of “a Godly and Christian frame of mind,” referring to texts 
9 
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also quicken your mortal bodies by noiTjaet nat ra t9 vtjto, OMfiara 
his Spirit that dwelleth in you. vfiwv did to Ivolkovv avroy 

nvevfia iv vfuv . 


where the word sjririt is used to mark the temper and disposition.* But 
the words, “ dwell in you,” which are added in each case, favour an identity 
of meaning, and I presume that nothing but the absence of the article in 
the former would have led him to explain them differently. 

“The body indeed is dead because of sin This is the correct transla¬ 
tion. Some have endeavoured to support another of the last words, ‘ with 
respect to sin but this is neither sanctioned by usage nor in accordance 
with the context. In this case the body is supposed to mean natural corrup¬ 
tion, as probably it does in vi. 6, vii. 24, and below ver. 13; and this is said 
to be dead, that is, comparatively, because its power is broken and abated. 
But in opposition to this view it is quite sufficient to say, that the connec¬ 
tion of the two verses shows “the dead body” of the one to be the same 
as the “mortal bodies” of the other. Now it would be preposterous to ex¬ 
plain the latter of the element of natural corruption, both on account of 
the plural number, and because this is never represented as made vigor¬ 
ous and living through the Gospel, but always, on the contrary, as some¬ 
thing which must be crucified, put to death, and abolished. The term 
“body” therefore must be taken in its literal meaning. It is said to be 
“ dead Perhaps because this is soon to be its condition ; perhaps also 
because its true, ultimate, and future glorified life is not yet operative. 
Thus in vii. 8, sin is called “ dead,” meaning comparatively inefficient. 
“Spirit,” being used in contradistinction to “body,” means soul ; and this 
is said to be “life,” in other words fully alive with . We have the same 
figure in Ps. xlv. 8, “ all thy garments (are) myrrh, and aloes, and cassia,” 
that is, they are thoroughly impregnated with the scent of such odoriferous 
herbs.—“On account of righteousness.” Justification cannot be the true 
meaning here, for this would not preserve the antithesis with sin in the 
former elause; religiousness of character, holiness of the inner man, is the 
Apostle’s idea.—“Him that raised up Jesus from the dead:” This and the 
similar clause that follows are periphrases for God, yet intended to impress 
the thought of Christ’s resurrection by divine power, introductory to the 
thought of the same power being exerted in our resurrection. Comp, on 
iv. 24.—“By his Spirit that dwelleth in you This accords with the com¬ 
mon Greek reading, which has the preposition did with the genitive. But 
the marginal reading is greatly to be preferred : “ because of his Spirit.” 
This is also the translation of Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva and 
Rheims versions, and the meaning of Wiclif’s also, which employs the 

* The Doctrine of the Greek article applied to the criticism and Illustration of the New Testament 
New York, 1818, p. 248. 
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12 *A.pa ovVj ddeXtyoL, 6<f>EiXeTai Therefore, brethren, we are 12 
eofiev ov Trj oapKL, tov /card debtors, not to the flesh, to live 

13 capita $7jv. E l yap Kara crapfca after the flesh. For if ye live after 13 

jL leXXete dno-8vri<7KELV • si the flesh, ye shall die ; but if yc 
de 7 TVEVfiaTL Tag npa^Eig tov <7(j- through the Spirit do mortify the 


word “ for.” The best external authorities have the accusative, and thus 
sustain this reading and signification, which are also strongly corrobo¬ 
rated by the internal evidence. The remark of Professor Stuart, that the 
“ agent had been already named, he who raised lip Christ,” is not of much 
force, for God might be said to raise us up by means of his Spirit But 
it is not the Apostle’s intention to refer to the Spirit as the agent in effect¬ 
ing the Christian’s glorious resurrection, only as the given pledge of it. The 
accusative reading expresses this sense, on account of. This is confirmed 
by the same, use of the preposition in ver. 10, on account of sin, on account 
of righteousness, and also by the language in 2 Cor. v. 5, where “the Spirit” 
is said to be “given unto us” as “the earnest” of our resurrection. Comp. 
John. vi. 39, 40, 44, 54, where the promise of future resurrection is made 
to those who belong to Christ, who believe in him through the Father’s 
drawing, who are incorporated in him by a living union. All these phrases 
imply one and the same thing, as do the indwelling of the Spirit and that of 
Christ before explained. Thus, in the correct language of the commentator 
just named, “ the last clause assigns a reason why he who raised up Jesus 
from the dead will quicken his true followers, because he has given them 
his Spirit.”—The whole statement then is to this effect: ‘If Christ be in 
you by a spiritual and vital union, although the body indeed in its present 
condition is spiritually feeble and must soon become literally dead, yet the 
soul already abounds with a holy happiness on account of that religious 
character which has been wrought in it. And if the Spirit of God habitu¬ 
ally influences and governs you, God, who raised Jesus Christ from the 
dead, will give life even to those frail, weak and mortal bodies of yours, on 
account of his Spirit whom he bath caused to abide with you and to pene¬ 
trate into your inmost being.’ 

12-14. The conclusion drawn in ver. 12, which expresses the Christian’s 
obligation not to live according to the promptings of natural sinfulness, is 
followed in the 13th by a statement of the consequences of sinful or holy 
living. These are death and life, that is, misery and happiness. Olshausen, 
regarding this exposition of the terms as “ altogether too feeble,” views them 
as relating to the glorification of the body or the forfeiture of this blessing. 
But while in their full application they certainly comprehend these, no 
reason can be assigned for making this the principal thought. His refer¬ 
ence to John vi. 50, to show that not dying is equivalent to being raised 
at the last day y is not satisfactory, as that glorious resurrection is not idem 
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deeds of the body, yc shall live. fio>TO£ iJflVttTOVTe, %7j(JEO$E, 0 ooi 14 

14 For as many as arc led by the Spirit yap TrvevfiarL i9 eov ayovrai , ov- 

of God, they arc the Sons of God. rot eIolv viol $eov. Ov yap 15 

15 For ye have not received the spirit cAa/Iere Trvevpa dovXeia^ naXiv 
of bondage again to fear; but ye eI$ (poj3ov, aAA’ khaflETE izvEvpa 
have received the Spirit of adoption, 


tical with living , but introductory to a condition in which the life is to be 
enjoyed.—“ Through the SpiritIT vevparL may be translated 1 in the spirit,’ 
and explained of the Christian’s spiritual slate in opposition to a former car¬ 
nal one; or, 1 by the spirit,’ meaning by the influence of the spiritual char¬ 
acter implanted in him. But it is better to retain the usual exposition, the 
Holy Spirit, as he is the agent by whom alone we are enabled to live con¬ 
formably to our obligations, and as in the next verse he is spoken of as the 
leader of God’s children.—“ The deeds of the body Body is undoubtedly 
the true reading, although several important authorities have flesh, Try; 
aapKo This shows, however, in what sense their authors understood the 
word body. For its meaning in such a connection, see vi. 6, and vii. 24, 
with the notes. In Col. ii. 11, it occurs in the same sense.—“The deeds:” 
This word preserves the figure. The aggregate of sin being represented 
as a body and also personified, individual sins, which are sometimes 
depicted as its members, (see Col. iii. 5,) may naturally be considered as 
its acts ; and here these are substituted by a metonymy for the feelings 
and passions whence they spring. In Col. iii. 9, the same word occurs in 
the sense of sinful actions and motions: “ye have put off the old man 
with his deeds” The whole phrase, therefore, is equivalent to such an 
opposition to sinful passions as tends to their final destruction. 

15-17. “Again” should be connected with “ fear,” not with “ received.” 
—“Spirit of bondage—spirit of adoption:” These phrases may be pleo¬ 
nastic, and express simply what is denoted by the latter words. But, as 
their use seems to have been suggested by the term Spirit before employed, 
the meaning is probably as follows: ‘the Spirit whom you have received 
is not one which brings you again into a condition of fearful apprehension, 
but which effects your adoption into God’s family.’ Thus in 1 Cor. ii. 12, 
the spirit whom the Apostle claims to have received is said to be “ not of the 
world but of God.” In Isa. xi. 2, we read of “the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and 
of the fear of the Lord,” meaning the efficient power which enables its 
possessor to exercise what is expressed by the words, which power is 
imparted by this Spirit.—“Bondage” is not to be limited to subjection to 
the law ; it comprehends also the slavery of sin.—The “ adoption” is that 
state of sonship which is the Christian’s privilege here preparatory to complete 
adoption attendant on the resurrection: See ver. 23.—The thought in the lat- 
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vlofieoiaz, iv (L Kpa^opEv ■ a/3/3a, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. 

1 Go 7Tarrjp. Avro to nvevfia ovp,- The Spirit itself beareth witness 16 
paprvpEL to 5 irvevpaTL rjpcdv, otl with our spirit, that we are the 
17 eapev TEtcva $eov . E i 6e reteva, children of God: and if children, 17 
teal K\7]povopoL • tcXqpovopoL fiEV then heirs; heirs of God, and joint 
&eov, ovyKXrjpovopoc de 'Xpiorov' heirs with Christ ; if so be that we 


ter part of the verse is simply this : * by the influence of whom we recog¬ 
nise God as our affectionate father.’ The relation is expressed not only in 
Greek, but in the Chaldee form also ; perhaps because this approximates 
more nearly to infantile enunciation, and thus is intimated that child-like feel¬ 
ing of love and docility which accompanies the recognition. The same use 
of both languages occurs also in the parallel place, Gal. iv. 6, and in our Lord’s 
prayer in the garden, Mark xiv. 30. Here the language of recognition is 
put in the mouth of the Christian: “we cry” In Galatians the same act 
is attributed to the divine agent: “ God hath sent forth the Spirit of his 
Son into your hearts, crying , Abba, Father.” This is readily explained on 
the principle, quifacit per alium facit per se, as it is only through the influ¬ 
ence of the Holy Spirit that the child of God is brought to recognise with 
joyous trust his heavenly father. The emotion is, in the one place, ascribed 
to the Spirit, and in the other, to Christians themselves. And thus, in 
ver. 26, the ‘inward intercessions of the Christian are attributed to the 
Spirit, inasmuch as they are produced by his operation.’ The same usage 
occurs also in relation to cases of demoniacal agency, the language said to 
be uttered being ascribed indifferently to the demon and to the possessed. 
Compare the narratives of the cure of the two demoniaes of Gadara in Matt, 
viii. 28 et seq., Mark v. 1 et seq., and Luke viii. 26 et seq. 

The attestation of the Spirit here spoken of is made to the mind of the 
believer, and is therefore internal, as it is said in 1 John v. 10, he “ hath 
the witness in himself” It consists chiefly in the Christian character, but 
as this is the work of the Spirit, it is he who testifies. This is proved more 
clearly by the parallel place in Galatians before quoted, where God is said 
to have sent forth the Spirit into the heart, implying the mission of a per¬ 
sonal agent. The witness consists in satisfying the individual of his filial 
relation to God, inasmuch as he has become conscious of holy affections, and 
sincere endeavours to “live righteously, soberly, and godly.” This reli¬ 
gious condition of the soul is accompanied by spiritual comfort in trouble, 
and by habitual, though it may not be invariable, hope and trust in future 
blessedness. A feeling of acceptance, amounting even to assurance, i 9 hap¬ 
pily not the test of filiation laid down in Scripture; for such a test must 
ever he uncertain, and often dependent on physical condition and natural 
temperament.—It is better to give the preposition its proper force, as is 
done in our authorised version, and also in the Genevan,which has “together 
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suffer with Aim, that we may be eItteq <TVfnTa<j^OfM€V t lva> kolL ow- 
also glorified together. do^ao&wfiev. 


with.” Wiclif and the Rheims translate “ toand this is the sense of 
Tyndale, and Cranmer, “ certifieth oure sprete.” The Apostle’s meaning 
is, that the thoughts and reflections and reasonings, in a word, the operations 
of the mind on itself, act on and thus join along with its regenerated and 
renewed character in attesting a state of sonship. It is true that this view 
does not necessarily follow from the use of the preposition in composition; 
still, it agrees best with St. Paul’s manner, and with the three compound 
words in the next verse. Heirship along with Christ results from filiation, 
as glorification does from the true Christian’s “fellowship” with his master’s 
“ sufferings.” See Phil. iii. 10. 


SECTION X. 

Ghap. VIII, 18-39. 

THE TRIALS OF LIFE AND THE BLESSINGS OF THE GOSPEL BOTH HERE AND 
HEREAFTER COMPARED. GOd’s PURPOSE TO CONFER ALL THESE BLESSINGS 
ON HIS REDEEMED. CONSEQUENT EXULTATION AND TRIUMPH. 

18 For I reckon that the sufferings A oyi^ofiai yap, 3tl ovk a%ia 18 


Verses 18, 19. In addition to the well known English commentators, the 
reader is referred on these and some of the following verses to a disserta¬ 
tion by Doederlein, in the Commentationes Theologicae, vol. I. pp. 483 et 
seq. ( and another by Danhauwer, in the Thesaurus Theologico-Philologicus, 
appended to the Critici Sacri, Amstel. 1702, pp. 503 et seq. Also, to 
Stuart’s 8th Excursus in his Commentary, or his article on the passage in 
the Biblical Repository for April 1631, vol. I. pp. 363-406. The Com¬ 
mentaries ofTholuck and Olshausen contain farther references to German 
writers, and also important original remarks. 

“For:” This shows the connection with what immediately precedes. 
Having mentioned suffering and glorification along with Christ, the Apostle 
here presents the Christian with the strongest motive to bear such suffering 
with resignation and cheerfulness, in consequence of the infinitely superior 
blessings which the glory that is to follow comprehends.—“ I reckon1 
consider. The word implies the result of a careful comparison of present 
evils with future blessings.—“Worthy to be compared d%ia- that is, equi¬ 
valent to, sufficient to counterbalance.—“ The glory about to be revealed” 
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rd Tra&fjpaTa tov vvv Katpov of this present time are not worthy 


is evidently what in the next verse is implied in the “manifestation,” or, as 
it ought to have been rendered, the revelation “of the sons of God.” The 
noun dnoKaXinpiv plainly refers back to the verb dnoKaXv<p^7jvaL 1 a refer¬ 
ence which is lost sight of in our English translation in consequence of not 
employing the same word in both places. This is done by Wiclif and the 
Rheims version, the former using shew and the latter reveal .—The term 
“ glory” is sometimes used in reference to the present blessings of Christ’s 
kingdom. Thus in 2 Cor. iii. 7-11, the Gospel and its ministry are said to 
be “ glorious,” and the Hebrew word for glorify or honour occurs in Isa, 
ix. 1, (Heb. viii. 23,) where, instead of our English translation, “did more 
grievously afflict,” the true meaning is glorified or honoured. See on the 
text Dr. and Bishop Lowth, Rosenmuller, Gesenius, Alexander, and others. 
It is used also of its future blessings. Thus in 2 Cor. iv. 17, “ weight of 
glory,” and in Col. iii. 4, “appear with him in glory.” But, employed in a 
more general sense, it comprehends both these meanings, denoting the pre¬ 
sent and the future blessings of Christ’s kingdom. Indeed, like the phrase 
“kingdom of heaven,” these two meanings are merely subdivisions of the 
primitive more general signification. In 1 Cor. ii. 10, it undoubtedly refers 
to these blessings as revealed to the Apostles; and yet the previous verses 
and the original passage in Isaiah lxiv. 4, show that the word comprehends 
vastly more than had been or indeed could now be revealed, even the ful¬ 
ness of heavenly blessings. In the passage under consideration there is no 
reason for limiting the meaning. Both the present and future blessings of 
Christ’s kingdom are here to be taken in connection, as constituting one 
whole. The future part, however, is to be regarded as incomparably the 
greatest, both in the nature and degree of its enjoyments, and also on 
account of their being eternal. It is on the ground of this union of the pre¬ 
sent and the future, that the called, the justified, in ver. 30, are also the 
glorified. Their glorification hath already begun. In harmony with this 
view, “the believer on the Son” Is said to “have” already “everlasting 
life :” John iii. 36. With the spirit and general tenor of the verse, compare 
1 Pet. iv. 13.—It is uncertain whether elq is better rendered in or to us. 
Either is allowable, and either makes a good sense. The revelation of the 
glory is partly to the soul and therefore in us ; and partly also to be under¬ 
stood and appreciated by others, and thus in a degree to us. The former 
view, however, coincides best with the Apostle’s general tone of feeling and 
description, and with the character of the glorified condition, which is chiefly 
internal. 

The revelation of the sons of God is not the manifesting of them to the 
universe. As the phrase must be explained by the previous verse, it can 
mean nothing else than the glorious condition which is to be made known 
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to be compared with the glory 7Tpog tt\v fiiXXovaav do$av ano- 


to them by their own blessed experience; and this is what the creature is 
said to expect with extraordinary earnestness. ’Anottapado/da is an em¬ 
phatic word, and etymologically expresses the idea of expecting with 
head erect or bent forward. In forming a view of the Apostle’s train of 
thought, it is important to ascertain, if possible, the application of the word 
translated “creature,” 17 kt'iou which may signify either the act of creating 
or the thing created. 

A vast variety of meanings has been devised by extravagant criticism 
and mental ingenuity. These I shall omit, and mention three only, each 
of which has been defended by men of good sense and sound philological 
learning. 

1. Several commentators of distinction consider the word as expressing a 
moral creation, and understand by it Christians converted either from Juda¬ 
ism or Heathenism or both. The term “ creature,” /matf, and “ workman¬ 
ship,” 7 Totrjfia, which is analogous to it, are certainly used to denote true 
Christians. The latter occurs with this application in Eph. ii. 10, and the 
former in texts which will be quoted immediately. This usage arises out 
of the fact, that the Christian is another being than he was before his con¬ 
version, and has become so by the creative power of God operating within 
him. Thus St. Paul says with striking beauty and force, “ God, who com¬ 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ 

2 Cor. iv. G. The word therefore fitly expresses the Christian condition. 
But, whenever it is thus used in the New Testament, it is accompanied by 
certain adjuncts which determine this to be its meaning. Thus, in Eph. iv. 
24, the Christian character is said to be “created in righteousness and true 
holiness.” In 2 Cor. v. 17, the convert is called “a new creature,” and the 
same phrase occurs in Gal. vi. 15, to express the state of the Christian. 
Besides, in vs. 22, 23, those who had “received the first fruits of the 
Spirit” are contrasted with “ the whole creation, the creature” of ver. 19. 
But it is wholly unreasonable to suppose that the former can be limited to 
Jewish converts, as it would be, if the contrasted phrase stood for Heathen 
converts; or that it can be intended of the Apostles themselves, as is sup¬ 
posed by those who explain that phrase of converts in general. No such 
limitation is admissible, for what is said is true of all sincere Christians. 
The conclusion is evident, that “ creature” cannot be intended to denote 
Christians either in whole or in part. 

2. Another class of expositors understand the word “ creature” here and 
in ver. 22, in its general meaning of ; all creation.’ Thus the Apostle ex¬ 
presses his idea of future glorification by means of a beautiful and even 
magnificent personification of all created nature longing after such a con- 
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summation. In defining this view more accurately, some take into consid¬ 
eration this world in its present condition, understanding the irrational in 
opposition to the rational creation; while others grasp in imagination the 
universe, without, however, expressing themselves fully or clearly as to all 
the particulars comprehended therein. Tholuck adopts the former modifi¬ 
cation. Olshausen maintains the latter view. He says: “The Apostle 
extends his look over the whole creation ;—he spans with one mighty glance 
the whole creation in all its parts.—By the creature , not merely our earth 
or our solar system, but the totality of all creation, heaven and earth, the 
material and spiritual world, must be understood.” And yet the phe¬ 
nomena by which he attempts to illustrate his view are all taken from ter¬ 
restrial nature, the birth of animals, the bursting and growth of plants, and 
what he represents as their struggles towards an unattainable perfection. 
I may remark, by the way, that among these intended illustrations there is 
not one in which the supposed struggle of nature results in any superiority 
over the parent plant or animal. They are therefore rather efforts after 
preservation and continuance than improvement and ultimate perfection, 
and consequently do not bear on the point to be illustrated. Indeed I am 
constrained to say, that imagination and poetic feeling seem here to have 
had more influence on this devout and thoughtful commentator, than calm 
reasoning or well settled facts. Doubtless the introduction of sin into 
the world by man, did produce a change in the inferior parts of earthly 
creation, substituting thorns and thistles for fragrant flowers and fruitful 
plants, disturbing the harmony even in material, and most probably much 
more in irrational nature. And therefore a state of blessedness which 
shall entirely counteract the effects of the fall, may well be described 
as embracing a change even in irrational nature. This would be equiva¬ 
lent to declaring that the original perfection, which characterised God’s 
work, when he surveyed the immense whole and pronounced it all to be 
“very good,” shall be restored. In other words, all the evil of sin shall be 
abundantly repaired. A poetic mind may well be eonceived to pour out 
this thought in language which represents all nature as wailing at its pre¬ 
sent degradation, and anxiously and with bitter throes labouring in the 
hope of a glorious birth and youthful immortality. And thus in the sub¬ 
lime language of the prophets, the mountains and the forests burst forth in 
exulting strains, and the hoary deep lifts up his voice on high, and surges 
out the praises of God.* This may be the Apostle’s general thought, as it 
is also the prophets’, when they describe the peaceful, loving character of 
Messiah’s reign, f But the nature of the figure and of the truth to be illus- 

* See Isa. xllv. 23, Iv. 12. Ps. xevi. 11, )2, and other similar places. 

t Ps. U-xii. 3, 6, 16, Isa. xi. 6-9, lv. 12, 13. lx. lxv. 17-25. 
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trated forbids us to make all the details of the imagery real. We must 
not infer a radical change of material nature; we must not expect the 
noxious beast or reptile to be transformed into the bland and gentle com¬ 
panion, or the discords of the present sublunary creation to become attuned 
to the harmony of divine love. By attempting to carry the figure to ex¬ 
tremes we counteract its rightful illustrative element. This has been done 
by the Rabbies, whose exhibitions of the renovation which is to mark the 
Messiah’s kingdom,are characterised by puerility and extravagance. They 
may be found in some of the writers above referred to. I will only add 
that, allowing the very early Jews to have cherished the expectation that 
the earth was to be restored to its paradisaical state, this will not prove 
that St. Paul or any other sacred writer intended to convey the same im¬ 
pression by the use of general language like that of the text. The most 
that can properly be inferred from it is this, that in the end Christ shall 
completely counteract the ruinous effects of sin which has degraded God’s 
originally beautiful and harmonious creation, and establish universal right¬ 
eousness, holiness, and happiness in all the wide domains of his glorified 
kingdom. Whether this kingdom shall embrace within its borders regen¬ 
erated material and irrational nature, is a useless speculation, about which 
men may indulge their imaginations at the expense of sober and religious 
thought, and which has been and may again become the fruitful source of 
unbounded and mischievous corporeal indulgence. See, for one illustration, 
the extravagant traditional statements of Papias in Irenceus ad Haer. Lib. v. 
Cap. 33, pp. 454, 455, Edit. Grabe, Ox. 1702. 

3. Another view of the word /ertaff, creature , is defended by some of 
the most judicious commentators, and conveys most probably the Apostle’s 
leading thought. It may be used for mankind generally, the popular use of 
language allowing that to be affirmed of all, which is applicable to a large 
proportion. Thus in John x. 8, “ all that ever came before me are thieves 
and robbers,” is probably to be understood with considerable limitation. 
This is undoubtedly the case in John xii. 19, 11 the world has gone after 
him,” and in John iii. 26, “all come to him.” Multitudes of other instances 
might easily be added. That the word translated creature is used to ex¬ 
press mankind seems certain from Mark xvi. 15 and Col. i. 23, “preach the 
Gospel to every creature —the Gospel, which was preached to every creature 
which is under heaven.” Olshausen’s attempt to give these texts another 
meaning is a failure. He denies that the word is ever used in the New 
Testament to “signify men only. In the former” of the texts just cited, 
“ creature is mankind only so far as it is regarded as the flower of the crea¬ 
tion in general, as appears from the use of every along with it;” (the reason 
given is an unfounded assertion:) “in the latter, creature is taken locally 
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of the extent of earth, equal to world” The exposition is arbitrary and 
forced. How could he speak of man as “the flower of a creation” which 
he had before represented as “totality,” comprehending “ the spiritual and 
material world?” and where will he find any place in the Old or New Tes¬ 
tament where the word refers to “ local extent of earth 1” These exposi¬ 
tions afford a striking illustration of the influence of theory on the mind of 
an able interpreter. In addition to the proof contained in the texts above 
quoted that mankind in general is a legitimate meaning of the original 
term, I may add that the Rabbies sometimes apply the Hebrew word for 
creation or creature in the same limited way to mankind, particularly the 
Heathen. See the writers before referred to, and also Lightfoot on Mark 
xvi. 15, who gives several apposite quotations from the Talmud and other 
Jewish authorities, and applies their meaning to this passage in Romans. 
According to this view of the words, while the Apostle’s language may 
comprehend a figurative and poetic personification of all terrestrial creation 
as longing for deliverance from present imperfection and degradation, yet 
this earnest expectation will be predicated chiefly of mankind in general, 
anxiously desiring an amelioration of their condition, which was expected 
in various degrees of excellence and with different degrees of hope and 
trust, according to circumstances. 

To this view several objections have been urged. First, it is said “that 
all men cannot be meant, since the regenerate as such, ver. 19, are ex¬ 
pressly excepted.” This objection is urged by Olshausen, who nevertheless 
takes the phrase in its most unlimited meaning, which of course compre¬ 
hends all men. But I have already shown that such language often ex¬ 
presses what is common, though very far from being universal. The 
regenerate, although a part of mankind in its totality, is no part of that 
whole creation with which they are contrasted; just as in 1 John v. 19, 
“we,” meaning true Christians, are set in opposition to “the whole world 
lying in wickedness;” and in Num. xvi. 29, the rebel faction of Korah, 
Dathan and Abiram are contrasted with “all men” Secondly it is ques¬ 
tioned whether St. Paul would have represented such a feeling and wish 
on the part of Heathen men as a “ longing after Christian glorification, con¬ 
sidering how much the feeling was destitute of a moral basis.” Such a 
“thought would have been expressed quite differently from the tone of this 
passage.” No doubt the moral ground of the expressed desire was, in 
multitudes who felt something of it, very weak. I see no good reason, 
however, for assuming that the Apostle’s statement requires any other 
supposition. Admitting this moral weakness, the desire for a better con¬ 
dition may nevertheless have been exceedingly strong. The thought is 
expressed in language prompted by the Apostle’s own views and feelings, 
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and therefore, in its application to the Heathen, it must not be rigorously 
pressed. Compare the language occasionally in Chap. vii. What “ Christian 
glorification” properly is, doubtless they did not know. But the objec¬ 
tion proves too much. For even the true Christian's knowledge on this 
point is also very imperfect. “It doth not yet appear what we shall be,” 
says the most honoured and spiritual of the Lord’s “friends,” (I John iii.2;) 
and so all but infinitely transcendent may be the future state of glorifica¬ 
tion, that between the Heathen’s infrequent, uncertain and momentary 
glimpse, and the Christian’s present knowledge, true and well founded in 
the degree to which it extends, the difference compared with the magnitude 
of the future <c revelation,” may be very inconsiderable. And if the objec¬ 
tion applies to the meaning now under review, much more does it to that 
maintained by the objectors, which represents inanimate creation as long¬ 
ing for this “Christian glorification.” To attempt to remove this difficulty 
by calling the Apostle’s language a bold personification, is trifling; for by 
such a figure material nature cannot possibly be represented as longing 
for what is properly Christian glorification. On any view of the place, 
“the revelation of the sons of God” must be understood in a limited ap¬ 
plication. 

It is well known that the more thoughtful and serious portion of man¬ 
kind, both before and since the coming of Christ, have often been under the 
influence of feelings such as those here stated by the Apostle. The reader 
may find illustrations of this in the writers before referred to and also in 
other interpreters. 

20, 21. “Vanity:” That is, a frail, unhappy, miserable condition. It is 
applied either to man or to his present circumstances, in Ps. xxxix. 5, Heb., 
xxxviii. 6, Sept., and Eccles. i. 2, 14.—Here it denotes the transient afflic¬ 
tive, perishing condition introduced through the fall.—“ Not willingly .” 
This shows that the word “creature” relates principally to man, as it was 
quite unnecessary gravely to assert that unconscious and inanimate 
creation did not willingly acquiesce in this state of things. Dr. Hodge in¬ 
deed affirms that “ this is not true of mankind. It cannot be said, in its full 
and proper force, that they were brought into their present state not by 
their own act or 4 willingly,’ but by the act and power of God.” In reply I 
remark, that the first of these two statements is true, and can therefore be 
said in its fullest sense; and that the second is not made by the Apostle. 
The Professor seems to confound the voluntary breach of God’s law with 
the penal consequences that ensued ; and therefore he represents the other 
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view as an exculpatory declaration not in keeping with the scriptural 
mode of speaking.” But this other view does not regard St. Paul as referring 
to man’s transgression. That was ‘‘willingly” committed. But the subjec¬ 
tion to vanity that followed, the expulsion from Paradise and all its train 
of evils, came upon man unwillingly. He was compelled to submit to 
them. That the second of the above statements is not made by the Apos¬ 
tle will appear from what follows. “By reason, (or, on account) of him 
who hath subjected Some translate; ‘ by him and this the commenta¬ 
tor just quoted prefers. The other meaning he allows to be “best suited 
to the usual force of the preposition with the accusative.” Undoubtedly it 
is, as in such construction it scarcely ever occurs in any other meaning. Bi/ y 
he thinks “is to be preferred,” because it “gives the better sense.” As this 
is simply a matter of opinion or taste, the superior excellence of the meaning 
affirmed should always, unless self-evident, be clearly proved. Olshausen 
regards this sense as worse than feeble. “The observation that God is the 
originator of this subjection and not man, is something too idle to have any 
place in this grand development.” Both these learned commentators agree 
in their general exposition of the term creature; but in this point they 
differ toto coelo. To me the translation “on account of,” seems to make 
the better sense; and therefore, and principally because supported by al¬ 
most invariable usage, I prefer it to the other. This accords with the 
older English versions. Wiclif, Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Pheims, have 
“forthe Geneva and King James’, give the same meaning in the transla¬ 
tion “by reason of,” They all agree with, and perhaps followed, the 
Vulgate,ipropter.) The agent who is said to have subjected is the devil, 
according to Locke, who refers to Gen. iii., Col. ii. 15, and Heb. ii. 14, 15. 
Others, among whom is James Capel, think Adam to have been meant, 
and suppose an allusion to the fall and to v. 12 et seq. But the larger 
proportion of respectable authorities apply the term to God; and this is 
probably the most natural exposition, and accords best with the context, 
and also with St. Paul’s habit of referring every thing to God. The sub¬ 
jection took place by God, of course, inasmuch, as he induced the state of 
things implying it, and placed the sinning fallen creature therein; a state 
too which the culprit would gladly have avoided, had this been within his 
power. The subjection was compulsory, but on account of the divine being 
who effected it, in order to promote his purpose by subjecting man to trial 
and suffering, thereby leading him to repentance, submission and faith. 
The sinful creature must be a suffering creature, and this on account of the 
honour of God, who by a suitable discipline elicits good from evil. 
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“ In hopeMany interpreters and critics of high reputation connect 
this phrase with the preceding verb m rerdy^, made subject , placing the 
intermediate clause in a parenthesis and closely uniting the verse with the 
next. "0 tl will then have the sense of that. The meaning thus elicited is 
undoubtedly good. The unhappy condition of the creature will be repre¬ 
sented as, nevertheless, one of exalted hope of future deliverance and glory. 
We ought, however, whether this view be adopted or not, to reject the pa¬ 
renthesis ; for the statements which it contains are too important and too in¬ 
timately allied to the leading train of thought, to be regarded as omissible 
or even secondary in value. But it is better to complete the period with 
this verse and to begin a new one with the next, rendering ore because , as 
in our translation and in those of Rheims and Geneva, or /or, as in Wiclif, 
Tyndale, and Cranmer. The Vulgate adopts the same construction, and 
translates quia . Thus there will be a positive statement of future deliver¬ 
ance and fruition of glory, while in the other case, the creature in its state 
of subjection, will merely be represented as cherishing a rightful hope. 
The former sense is the fuller of the two. Both agree well with vs. 24, 
25.—“The bondage of corruption,” is the wretched state of slavery to sin, 
and subjection to misery, which is its unfailing attendant. Comp. 2 Pet. ii. 
12 , 19, and Jude 10, Gal. vi. 8, Eph. iv. 22. lE>lg expresses the condition 
of glorious freedom from sin and suffering in which the children of God shall 
be placed. 

22, 23. The verbs here employed fitly represent the painful distress 
attendant on the efforts to be made in order to rise from present degrada¬ 
tion to ultimate bliss. Inasmuch as this bliss is the state of filiation into 
which we are ipartia^yf born again here by the Spirit, (John iii. 6,) and 
completely, in the great “regeneration when the Son of man shall sit upon 
the throne of his glory,” (Matt. xix. 28,) and “he that raised up Christ shall 
also quicken our mortal bodies on account of his indwelling spirit,” (Rom. 
viii. 11;) the figure chosen whereby to express those efforts is taken from 
parturition, the anguish of which is sustained in the hope that a child of 
God is being bom into the kingdom of heaven : Comp. John xvi. 21. The 
prepositions in composition express the general condition of the whole 
mass. The inward earnest longings of true Christians after the fulness of 
redemption in the glorified condition of perfect sonship, are now placed in 
contradistinction to the painful efforts of mankind in general before the 
period of the Gospel revelation. 
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have the first-fruits of the Spirit, 
even we ourselves groan within our¬ 
selves, waiting for the adoption, to 
wity the redemption of our body. 

For we are saved by hope: but hope 24 


“And not only:” Here we must supply from the former verse the 
words “ the whole creation.” A similar ellipsis occurs in ix. 10: “and not 
only” was this so in the case of Sarah, “but” &c. “The first-fruits” were 
portions of the harvest which were cut the earliest, and were offered to 
God. See Levit. xxiii. 10, and Deut. xxvi. 2. Hence the word is used by 
a figure to denote the early converts of a place. Rom. xvi. 5, 1 Cor. xvi. 15. 
It is applied also to Christ as being “the first born from the dead,” after 
whom they that belong to him are to be raised. Col. i. 18, 1 Cor. xv. 23. 
Here it means the gracious influences of the Spirit given to the early con¬ 
verts as an earnest and pledge of his most abundant communications to be 
afterwards dispensed.—“Even we ourselves:” A comparison of ancient 
authorities shows a vast variety of readings here. But this is of very little 
consequence, as the alteration produced thereby in the meaning is quite in¬ 
considerable. They may be seen in Griesbach, or any good critical edi¬ 
tion.—“The adoption :” In some degree Christians have already received 
this benefit. Comp. vs. 15, 16, and 1 John iii. 2. But here the word is 
employed in its fullest signification, comprehending those blessings which 
are connected with the resurrection of the body, here called its “ redemp¬ 
tion.” This word, which is sometimes equivalent to “ forgiveness of sins,” 
(Eph. i. 7, Col. i. 14,) is here used in its most extensive meaning. So also is 
it in 1 Cor. i. 30, “ wisdom and justification and sanctification and redemp¬ 
tion also in Eph. i. 14, “ until the redemption of the purchased possession 
and in iv. 30, “ye are sealed unto the day of redemption It expresses 
therefore the final resurrection, when the bodies of them that sleep in Christ 
shall bo raised, changed and made spiritual, and consequently forever de¬ 
livered from corruption and all the effects of sin. See 1 Cor. xv. 42-44, 
and Phil. iii. 21. All this.is in perfeet harmony with the language of our 
Lord to the Sadducees respecting the future condition of the just: “They 
are the sons of God being the sons of the resurrection :” Luke xx. 36. The 
latter condition is inseparably associated with the former. The same word 
“ adoption” or filiation or sonship, expresses the incipient, present, and 
imperfect relation to God, and also the same relation in its most exalted 
significancy. 

24, 25. “ For” is illative of what has just been said. The imperfection 
of our present condition requires the exercise of hope of a better one. 
“ By hope:” If this be the correct translation, then hope is to be regarded 
as one among other Christian properties tending to secure our salvation, in- 
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asmuch as we are led thereby to adhere and persevere. But probably the 
dative eXmdi, expresses our condition. The meaning will then be, we are 
in a state of salvation, in which hope is to be continually exercised. Men 
are said to be saved, w hen they have accepted the Gospel; and hence it is 
that believers are called the saved and unbelievers the lost. See Acts ii. 47, 
2 Cor. ii. 15, iv. 3;—“Seen:” This means in present possession as some¬ 
thing external, and is equivalent to enjoyed. It is as if the author had said, 
‘hope enjoyed is not properly hope.’ T i is rendered in our translation 
4: why how is perhaps preferable. Hope produces patient and persevering 
expectation.—The word as first employed in these verses comprises the 
principle, afterwards it denotes the object on which the principle acts. 
Faith also is sometimes used in the same way. 

26, 27. “ LikewiseThat is, according to some, in our Christian con¬ 
dition, in which we cherish a hope, the Spirit helpeth, &c. It is sim¬ 
pler. however, to regard the word as expressing a comparison, thus: as 
hope sustains, so also does the Spirit assist us during our earthly sojourn. 
—There is no reason to give any other meaning to the word Spirit in these 
verses than that in which it has been used before in vs. 4-6, 9, 11, 13-16, 
23.—“Helpeth,’ 1 ovvavTiXafipavETar St. Paul scarcely ever employs 
this preposition in composition without conveying some additional meaning 
to that of the simple verb. Indeed in about 120 instances, I have only 
found three cases which may be regarded as exceptions. Here it may 
have an intensive meaning ; or, it may denote concurrent assistance. In 
the latter case, its connection will not be with “ infirmities,” as these do 
not contribute, but, on the contrary, require aid. It is best to associate 
the assistance of the Spirit with that ascribed to hope; although it is by 
means of, and in union with this principle, that the Spirit often acts. One 
illustration follows. We are ignorant both as respects the subjects and the 
manner of prayer; and hence the Spirit intercedes for us. The meaning 
is, he enables us to intercede. In the words of St. Augustin, Spiritus 
sanctus in nobis gemit, quia gemere nos facit. And again : Gemere dicit 
Spiritum, quod nos gemere faciat caritate.* The principle on which such 
language is used has already been stated on ver. 15, p. 132. This inter- 

• In Joan. Evang. Cap. i. Tract, rl. Sect. 2, Opera, Edit. Bened., Tom. ill. Par. iL Ant. 1700, coL 
241. Also, Expos. Prop. ox. Epist. ad Rom. Ibid. coL 665. 
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as we ought: but the Spirit itself 
maketh intercession for us with 
growings which cannot be uttered. 
And he that searcheth the hearts 27 
knoweth what is the mind of the 
Spirit, because he maketh interces¬ 
sion for the saints according to the 
will of God. And we know that 28 


cession is said to be with unutterable or unuttered groanings; that is, 
with most earnest emotion, with feeling too deep for utterance. “ He that 
searcheth the hearts:” This is a periphrasis for God as omniscient. The 
verb expresses thorough knowledge, and is thus used in 1 Cor. ii. 10.— 

“ The mind of the Spirit” is the intention of the Spirit, which leads him to 
prompt and direct the Christian’s prayer; or the disposition, character, and 
desire, which he implants in the Christian, and which leads to such suppli¬ 
cation .—"On may be rendered “ because,” and then the meaning will be 
that God knows and approves the Spirit’s intention, inasmuch as it is in 
accordance with his will. Or, it may be translated that , and then the 
thought will be, God knoweth that the intention of the Spirit is according 
to his will. KaT(z $e6v } literally, according to God, is equivalent to ac¬ 
cording to the will of God. Comp. 1 John v. 14, where the full phrase 
occurs. In 2 Cor. xi. 17, Kara K vptov is employed in a similar way. 

28. The proposition in this verse is, that all things co-operate to the 
advantage of God’s loving children ; and, in the following ones, for to do 
good to such is his eternal purpose, and this he intends to carry into effect. 
—From the construction of the verse it has been argued as follows : ‘ It is 
to them that love God that all things are to work together for good; such 
lovers of God are therefore the called according to his purpose.’ This is 
the inference, and to love God is said to be the condition of being called. 
Now let us reverse the position of the logical terms. ‘ It is to the called 
according to God’s purpose that all things are to work together for good; 
such called are said to love God. The inference therefore is that to be¬ 
come the lovers of God we must have been those who were to be called.’ 
The one course of argument is just as logical as the other; and, as they 
prove contrary conclusions, they prove nothing. Most likely the theolog¬ 
ical controversies which gave rise to the above specimens of logic, were un¬ 
known to the author from whose statements they are thought to be derived. 
He describes a certain class of persons in two aspects ; they love God, and 
they are the called according to his purpose. Whether the former is the 
ground of the latter, or the latter of the former; whether they become 
the called because they loved, or whether they love because they were the 
called, is a mere matter of speculation, of which St. Paul does not say one 
10 
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all things work together for good rov tieov irdvra ovvepyei elg 


word. Neither would expositors have thought of drawing an argument on 
the one side or the other, if their minds had not been prepossessed by a 
system. The words describe true Christians. These cannot but love God ; 
they cannot but be the called ones according to his purpose.—“ The called ” 
means those who have received the Gospel. Sec note on i. 6, p. 22. 

What is the purpose referred to 1 A most important question; the 
answer to which I shall endeavour to give from a view of what the Scripture 
states on this much controverted subject. 

The noun is employed in the New Testament twelve times, of which 
only four have any bearing on the topic to be considered, namely Rom. viii. 
28, ix. 11, Eph. i. 11, iii. 11, and 2 Tim. i. 9. The verb occurs three times, 
Eph. i. 9 alone having the same bearing. These places must be carefully 
examined. 

Omitting the first, as that is the one to be illustrated, I begin with the 
second; the meaning of which is almost self-evident. “ The children being 
not yet born, neither having done any good or evil, that the purpose of 
God according to election might stand,” &c. This relates to the divine 
intention as shown in the choice of Jacob, in preference to Esau, to become 
the father of the favoured progeny with whom God would renew his cove¬ 
nant relation. 

The texts in Ephesians mutually illustrate each other, Jn i. 9, God is 
said to “ have made known the mystery of his will;” that is, his will here¬ 
tofore concealed or but imperfectly revealed, as the word mystery often sig¬ 
nifies: See the note on xi. 25: “according to his good pleasure that is, 
his benevolent intention, “which he hath purposed in himself.” The next 
two verses may assist us in forming an idea of what God is here said to 
have purposed. “ That he might gather together in one all things in Christ, 
both which are in heaven and which are on earth, even in him; in whom alio 
we have obtained an inheritance, being (or having been) predestinated accord¬ 
ing to the purpose of him who worketh all things after the counsel of his 
own will.” It is evident from these words, that God’s purpose, or good 
pleasure which he had purposed, is not limited to man, but comprehends also 
celestial beings. An attempt indeed has been made to show that “ things 
in heaven and on earth” mean Jews and Gentiles. But such an interpreta¬ 
tion is entirely unsupported, and needs no refutation. It is the union of 
angels and men in one spiritual body with Christ. And this view is in har¬ 
mony with several other places. Compare particularly Eph. iii. 15, Col. i. 
20, Heb. xii. 22, and note John i. 51. And true Christians, for they most 
certainly are intended by “ we,” are represented as a part of this great body, 
and admitted to the enjoyment of its privileges. These privileges, men¬ 
tioned under the figure of an inheritance, are the benefits of Messiah’s king- 
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dyadov, roig Kara Trpo^ECtv kXtj- to them that love God, to them who 


dom, both in this world and in the next. This predestination is affirmed to be 
in accordance with the purpose of God, who does every thing as his own will 
prompts, in other words, as he pleases, which, of course, must always imply 
infinite wisdom and benevolence. In the 4th and 5th verses of Ephesians, 
God’s predestination and choice are represented as anterior to the creation. 
This and other statements of the same kind are in accommodation to human 
imperfection. We speak of God as foreseeing the fall, planning a scheme of 
redemption, choosing, predestinating, before the world or in eternity. But 
all this is language accommodated to our finite conceptions. With God 
there can be neither past nor future plans or events; everything is equally 
open before him as now taking place. Inasmuch as this is the constant, never- 
beginning, never-ending purpose of God, it is represented to us as formed 
before the creation, in eternity, ere the notation of time could be marked. 

Further, this predestination and choice have heavenly blessings in view. 
No candid man can read and reflect on what the New Testament sa 3 r s on 
this subject without acknowledging this. It is impossible to limit these 
representations to a merely outward covenant relation, existing on earth 
and temporary, as members of Christ’s visible church. It is also internal, 
spiritual, heavenly, an adoption intended to be perfect and eternal; a pur¬ 
pose, having in view our ultimate holiness and consequent happiness. 

In Eph. iii. 11, the same general idea is presented : “According to the 
eternal purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” In order to 
ascertain what it is that is said to accord with this purpose, we must examine 
the preceding context. In the commencement of the chapter the Apostle 
alludes to the trials he was enduring for the Gentiles. This leads him to 
introduce what he calls a “ mystery of Christ.” This, as I have before re¬ 
marked, is something heretofore but little or not at all known, as he 
immediately afterwards says. He explains his meaning to be, the union 
of Gentiles with Jews in the church of Christ, and the equal admission of 
both to the benefit of Messiah’s kingdom ; 1-8. This blessing, intended 
for Gentiles, it is his province to develop and show to the world; and this, 
in order that the church might become the occasion, and even means, of 
making known God’s most extraordinary wisdom. And then he adds: 
“According to the eternal purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” It has been hence inferred, that God’s “ purpose” as stated in St.Paul’s 
epistles, is, to unite Jews and Gentiles in the church of Christ. Had the 
inference been limited to the statement, that this entered into or made a 
part of the divine purpose, it would doubtless be true. But to say that it 
constitutes the 'purpose is erroneous. It is the same thing as inferring an 
important doctrine from one text, when others bear upon the doctrine, and 
modify or amplify the view, which might seem to be the inference from 
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the text had it stood alone. In other words, it is drawing a general con¬ 
clusion from a particular premise. This, most unfortunately, is a treatment 
to which the word of God has often been subjected. In reference to his 
works , philosophy scorns such a procedure, and regards those who act thus 
as unworthy of confidence. The careful and conscientious inquirer both in 
natural science and revealed religion, will examine all the known facts that 
bear upon the point to be elucidated, and will draw his inferences accord¬ 
ingly. The logical conclusion from this passage is, that the union of Jews 
and Gentiles in the one church of Christ is the mystery here, referred to, 
and that this union is “according to God’s purpose.” But the purpose may 
have comprehended a vast deal more. And so doubtless it did. And that 
the Apostle had a vast deal more in view is certain, and made evident 
from the context. For there he not only speaks of heavenly principalities 
and powers deriving divine knowledge from God’s church, but speaks of 
“ the whole family” (or, every family, according to the more accurate ren¬ 
dering of the Greek and the best of the Greek fathers,) “ in heaven and 
earth as named” of Christ. This corresponds with what was before said, 
and confirms the view that God’s purpose regards angels as well as men. 
Hence it is, that the reconciliation of men to God through the atonement 
of Christ, and the association of angels with those so reconciled, all forming 
one holy body in blessed union with God, and with Christ their head, is 
plainly declared to be a Christian doctrine, partly in the places already 
noted, and further in Col. i. 18, 20, and Heb. xii. 22, 23. 

The connection in which God’s purpose is mentioned in 2 Tim. i. 9. is 
very similar to that in the passage under consideration. “ God hath saved 
us, and called us with a holy calling, not according to our works, but ac¬ 
cording to his own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus 
before the world began.” Here it is necessary to remark, that the word 
“given” is not to be limited to the “grace,” but relates also to the 
“ purpose” spoken of. It may be applied to both nouns by a zeugma,* and 
mean ‘purpose with regard to and grace given.’ The grace is said to be 
given “before the world began,” or from eternity. The Greek is, 7 rpo 
XpovGiv al(i)VLG)V , literally, before eternal times , or, eternal times ago ; and the 
construction corresponds exactly with that in 2 Cor. xii. 2 , 7 rpo irtiv Serca- 
TEOoapGiv , “fourteen years ago? The Apostle’s meaning is that even then 
it was God’s purpose to bestow this grace. Thus the language is the same as 
that constantly employed in legal transactions; just as property is said to 
be given to unborn heirs by the testamentary disposition made by an 
ancestor. Comp. Gal. i. 15, where St. Paul is said to have been “sepa¬ 
rated from his mother’s wombwhere, beyond all doubt, the reference is 
to the divine intention. 

God’s purpose then embraces the whole series of divine arrangements, 

* See note on Heb. lx. 23, p. 131. 
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appliances and operations, connected with salvation by Christ. It was his 
purpose to redeem fallen man by the atonement of his Son and the agency 
of his Spirit; and so redeemed, to unite them under Christ in one holy 
body with the angels of heaven. Consequently, they are called out of the 
world into his church, and supplied with whatever is necessary to their 
ultimate and everlasting happiness in glory. God's purpose has in view all 
that this result requires, and also the result itself. That this result shall 
really take place, however, is not a necessary consequence of this divine 
purpose. The language of Scripture by which this whole subject is ex¬ 
pressed is not philosophical. When, in this connection, it speaks of God’s 
will, it is universally acknowledged that it speaks in terms adapted to the 
ordinary mind; and his will may fail of accomplishment. This is undeni¬ 
able with regard to all such places as 1 Tim. ii. 4, where it is said that God 
“ will have,” literally, willeth , “ all men to be saved.” And there is no good 
reason for supposing that the same is not equally true of what the Scripture 
calls his purpose and determination represented as formed before the foun¬ 
dation of the world. Will any one venture to prove that God’s will is less 
absolute and certain than his purpose ? 

Perhaps it may be objected that the words purpose , determine , decree , 
are stronger than will; and therefore that, while the latter may in multi¬ 
tudes of cases fail of accomplishment, the former never can. To this I 
wrnuld reply as follows: The strength of the objection seems to depend 
rather on our habits of thinking than on any real difference as respects 
God. The word decree contains no further idea than determination or 
purpose , whatever may have become technically its philosophical or theo¬ 
logical meaning. And God’s intention or purpose is identical with his 
will. Thus we find that the Apostle speaks of the will of God in im¬ 
mediate connection with what he says of his purpose. Compare, “ that the 
purpose of God according to election might stand” in ix. 11, with, “he hath 
mercy on whom he will and whom he will he hardeneth,” and “ who hath 
resisted his willf in vs. 18, 19. In the same way he speaks also in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians. “According as God hath chosen us, &c., having 
predestinated us &c. according to the good pleasure of his will:” —“The 
mystery of his will , according to his good pleasure which he hath purposed 
in himself:—Being predestinated according to the purpose of him who work- 
eth all things after the counsel of his own will:” i. 4-11. In the Greek 
povXrjfia and deXTyia are both expressed by the same English word will, 
“ counsel ” in Ephesians being in the original (3ovXt}v ; and the same verb 
is used in the texts before cited from Romans and Timothy. God’s 
intention or purpose or decree , then, is nothing more than his expressed 
will ' 

To return then to the text: The called according to his purpose, 
are true Christians who have embraced the Gospel made known to them 
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are the called according to Aw pur- rotf ovaiv. w 0n ov? TTpoeyva), 29 
29 pose. For whom he did foreknow, teal 7 Tpod>pioe avppoptpovg rrjg el- 

he also did predestinate to be con- Kovog tov vlov avTOv y el^ to rival 
formed to the image of his Son, that avrov irptororoKOV ev noXXotg 


in accordance with God’s eternal purpose to effect, in the manner and way 
stated, their everlasting salvation. 

29, 30. These verses represent God’s carrying out his purpose before 
mentioned so far as regards the 44 family on earth.” See Eph. ill. 16. The 
particle 44 for” denotes this connection. 

44 Whom he did foreknowIn the usual meaning attached to the word 
knowledge with the prefix fore , the word would express a trifling truism. 
In this sense God foreknows everything, however unimportant. Such a 
frigid view must of course be rejected, as unworthy of the writer. 

Some give the meaning as follows, 4 whom he before knew would accept 
the Gospel.’ But this adds to the text. It is the commentator’s idea, but 
it may not be the author’s. Besides, it makes the next clause worse than 
a tautology, the Apostle gravely saying that those, whose moral character 
God foresaw would lead them to accept the Gospel, were by him predeter¬ 
mined to be conformed to Christ. The only way of removing the absur¬ 
dity of this statement is to say, that the predetermined conformity does 
nob comprehend moral character. But this is a mere begging the point, 
and cannot be admitted. 

The meaning of predeter mined, is by many maintained to be the idea of 
this foreknowing. Olshausen, after saying that in the latter word “the 
property of the divine knowledge only,” and in the former 44 that of the will 
alone is marked,” and that “both appear combined in the purpose f allows 
that “ nevertheless there seems to be no difference here between, he did 
foreknow , and, he did predestinate .” 

Now it may be admitted that Trpoyiv&oiceiv, to know befoi-e , is some¬ 
times employed in the sense of Trpoopi^eiv, to determine before. This is 
probably the case in 1 Pet. i. 20, “ foreordained (npoeywopevov) before 
the foundation of the world, but manifest in these last times.” This meaning 
agrees best with the antithesis which the text manifestly requires: pre¬ 
determined but now made known. But still it is very improbable that in 
this verse of Romans the same meaning simply should be conveyed by 
both words. In every other instance which occurs in this connection, each 
verb has its own distinct signification. It is not to be presumed that this 
constitutes an isolated exception. The writer just quoted states that 44 in 
the verse before us it is only conformed to the image &c. that forms the 
advance in the thought.” But this is mere unsupported assertion. We 
must therefore endeavour to give to the word some definite meaning of its 
own, in harmony with scriptural usage and with the context. 
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30 adeX(poig' ovg 6e 7 Tpo&pLOE, tov - he might he the first-horn among 
rovg ical hidXeoe * Kai oi)^ EKaX- many hrcthren. Moreover, whom 30 
eoe, rovrovg /cai edutaiGiaev * he did predestinate, them he also 

oi)<7 de edt/catwae, rovrovg teal called; and whom he called, them 


The simple verb to know often conveys the idea of having the mind 
kindly fixed on, regarding with unusual tenderness. Thus in Ps. i. 6. 
‘‘The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous;” in Amos iii. 2, “You only 
have I known of all the families of the earth;” in 1 Cor. viii. 3, “If any 
man love God, the same is known of him Gal. iv. 9, “Now, after that 
ye have known God, or rather, are known of God 1 Thess. v. 12, “To 
know them that labour among you.” And thus we may interpret Rom. xi. 
2, “God hath not rejected his people whom he forekneiv in other words re¬ 
garded with kindness; and 1 Pet. i. 2, “elect according to the foreknowledge 
of God,” meaning his eternal kind regard. On this ground the Scripture 
uniformly places God’s benevolent course of conduct towards his ancient 
people the Hebrews, and also towards those whom he hath blessed with a 
knowledge of his Gospel. This must be known to every reader of the Bible, 
and therefore I shall refer to only one or two illustrations. In Deut. vii. 8, 
the reason stated for God’s choosing the Hebrews is: “because the Lord 
loved you.” In Eph. ii. 4, we find God’s “great love” given as the reason 
of his life-giving favours; and therefore the beloved disciple says: “ We 
love him, because he first loved us.” 1 John iv. 19. 

The most probable meaning therefore of the word under consideration 
seems to be this : ‘ Whom he before (of old, that is, as shown by passages 
before alleged, from eternity.) regarded with affection.* 

Between ovppop(povg and irpodptaE we must understand yEveoOat. We 
have a similar ellipsis of eIvcli in i. 17. The conformity to the image of 
Christ which God’s predetermination had in view, appears to be very gen¬ 
eral in its nature. It comprehends a conformity in afflictions, (ver. 17, 1 
Pet. iv. 1,) in holiness, (Rom. vi. 3-7,) and in future happiness (vi. 8, viii. 
17.)—“ First-born Among the Hebrews the eldest son had peculiar 
privileges. He took precedence over the other children, and had a double 
portion of the patrimonial estate. See Gen. xxv. 31-34, Deut. xxi. 17, and 
1 Chron. v. 1, 2. Some writers, both ancient and modern, add the priest¬ 
hood ; but this is uncertain. The word first-born therefore is sometimes 
equivalent to heir or lord , and thus it is used here. Jewish writers apply 
the same term to the Messiah. 

30. This verse expresses the manner in which God carries out his eter¬ 
nal purpose, so far as regards his course of influence and operation towards 
men. Them whom he had previously intended to be conformed to the 
likeness of Christ “he called.” This expresses something more than a 
mere invitation to the blessings of the Gospel, namely, its acceptance. See 
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ver. 28, and note on i. 6.—“ Justified that is, admitted to a state of accep¬ 
tableness with himself as a necessary consequence of forgiveness. See note 
on iv. 6—8, pp. 63, 64.—“ Glorified Locke’s addition, “ in his purpose,” 
is entirely without authority, and also unnecessary, inasmuch as the divine 
purpose had been stated before. Neither is there any propriety in attaching 
to the verb a present ora future sense. Those with which it is immediately 
connected are in the same tense, and evidently relate to what is past. He 
foreregarded; he predetermined; he called; he justified; of course, the 
next must mean, he glorified. All difficulty vanishes, when we keep in 
mind two considerations. First, the glorification referred to comprehends 
the present benefits of the Gospel which Christians now enjoy, the amelio¬ 
ration of their condition already produced, the gifts and graces of the Spirit 
already bestowed, and the reasonable expectation of future glory which the 
believer anticipates. Theodoret has in mind the same view, although he 
does not sufficiently draw out the thought: “ Having justified, he glorified 
(them,) naming them sons, and giving to them the grace of the Holy 
Spirit.” Ubi sup. pp. 68, 69. Secondly, the future full enjoyment of the 
blessings of Christ’s kingdom do as certainly belong to the true Christian, 
as if he were already in possession of them. So long as he preserves the 
real Christian character, the full fruition is his right. The present benefits 
actually attained, and the certainty of the believer’s claim to the future, are 
expressed by a past tense, “ he glorified.” This is in accordance with the 
language of prophecy, which speaks of prospective blessings as already ex¬ 
isting and being enjoyed. Indeed so far does St. Paul carry out this view, 
that he represents Christians as not only quickened, but also raised with 
Christ, and made to sit with him in heaven. See Eph, ii. 5, 6. The circum 
stance of death, though regarded by short-sighted mortals as terminating 
life and enjoyment, seems to be overlooked by the inspired Apostles, and 
they speak of everlasting glory and eternal life as already begun. Comp. 
John iii. 36. “He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life;” and 
xvii. 22, “the glory which thou gavest me I have given them.” That the 
word here employed might be used of present glory is evident from what 
was said on vs. 18, 19 ; and that this is at least a part of what the Apostle 
means, is made highly probable from the question in the next verse. 

The reader will bear in mind that, in the whole of this portion which 
treats of God’s benevolent purpose towards those who love him and are his 
called ones, aDd of the method employed by him to carry it into effect, the 
Apostle speaks exclusively of Christians; and, on the presumption that 
they are what they profess to be, that is, sincere believers. To suppose 
that these blessings are affirmed of all professing Christians indiscriminate¬ 
ly—hypocrites, for instance, like Simon Magus—would be preposterous, 
contrary alike to reason and Scripture. The difficulty cannot be evaded 
by attempting to limit the Apostle’s idea to those present benefits of 
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Christianity, of which all who are connected with it by outward covenant 
relation partake; for the statements are too strong to bear such a limita¬ 
tion, which makes a frigid sense, quite unworthy of the whole context and 
of the plain object of the writer. It is impossible to doubt that he com¬ 
prehends the full magnitude of the glory of Christ’s eternal kingdom. And 
the language of 1 Pet. v. 10, is particularly worthy of attention: “The 
God of all grace who hath called us to his eternal glory by Christ Jesus.” 
Compare also iii. 9. In 2 Thess. ii. 13, it is said : “ God hath from the be¬ 
ginning chosen you to salvation The calling has in view the everlasting 
happiness of the called. And the calling and the predestinating and the 
afore-regarding with affection, are too closely associated to be dissevered 
in a candid mind. Olshausen says with truth: “It is to blessedness that 
election in St. Paul’s language refers.” Undoubtedly it does, comprehend¬ 
ing also all those subordinate advantages obtained in the church on earth, 
which tend to prepare men for the ultimate enjoyment of that blessedness. 
The expressions of Dr. Pcile arc accurate and true: The “chosen, after 
the counsel of His will who is the unseen worker of the whole scheme of 
mercy, (Eph. i. 4, 11,) are called to be , and so, in the use of all the appli¬ 
ances and means which He hath given them for this purpose, are in the 
way to be , and by natural consequence, (which yet they have the power 
always to intercept in its progress and defeat,) should be eventually, inher¬ 
itors of salvation .” On Heb. i. 14. 

Neither is it satisfactory to say that the Apostle is not speaking of 
individuals but communities. As all communities are made up of individ¬ 
uals, his statements must regard them as such, otherwise he would be 
speaking in the abstract, and this would give very poor consolation to the 
suffering individuals, sustaining persecutions for Christ’s sake, whom he ad¬ 
dresses. The true view is, that real Christian character is presumed of all 
those to whom the statements apply. And the same remark holds good 
of all such places as affirm the eternal salvation of Christ’s members, 
whether they are described as believers, in reference to the principle which 
unites them to their Lord, or, by a figure, are called lambs or sheep. If 
God’s purpose be equivalent to his will, then, as was before remarked, the 
absolute certainty of the result is not to be assumed. Whether, in the case 
of each individual it shall be carried into effect, may depend upon the use 
made of the opportunities and means of grace afforded him in Christ’s 
church. And in accordance with this view is the exhortation, “give dili¬ 
gence to make your calling and election sure2 Pet. i. 10. 

In view of the above statement it may be asked, if the discourse relates 
exclusively to Christians, what does the Apostle here teach respecting 
others. I answer, nothing. Not that he means that there is no divine 
purpose respecting them, but he passes it over, simply because it does not 
comport with the scope of his subject to mention it. There is scarcely an 
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he also justified; and whom he 
justified, them he also glorified. 

31 What shall we then say to these 
things ? If God be for us, who can 

32 be against us ? He that spared not 
his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us all, how shall he not with 
him also freely give us all things ? 

33 Who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God’s elect ? It is God 


ld6%aoe. T t ovv Ipovpev tt pog 31 
ravra ; eZ 6 -&Eog vtteq Tfftwv, rtf 
tea#' Tjfi&v ; "Oaye rot; idiov vlov 32 
ovk IfpEioaro, aXX' vrrep Tjptiv 
TTaVTW TCapEd(t)KEV aVTOV , 7T(Jf 

ov^i kqX ovv avrip rd rravra 
Tjpiv x a P i0eTaL ) Tt$* lynaXioEi 33 
Kara ekXekt&v -&eov ; tfedf 6 <fi- 


errour of interpretation more mischievous than that which makes a sacred 
writer’s language determine points which do not come within his field of 
view. The Apostle’s discourse relates to Christians. God’s purpose with 
regard to all others, if learned at all, must be learned elsewhere. In Luke 
xx. 35, 36, 1 Cor. xv., and Phil. iii. 11, the resurrection of those who are 
Christ’s is the subject. Whatever relates to the resurrection of the 
wicked must be sought in other parts of the Bible. This principle is ap¬ 
plied, without the least hesitation, to compositions in general. Thus, for 
instance, in our collect for Good Friday, we pray as follows : “ Graciously 
behold this thy family, for 'which our Lord Jesus Christ was contented to 
be betrayed, and given up into the hands of wicked men, and to suffer 
death upon the cross.” The prayer, no doubt, comprehends the whole 
Christian church. But who would hence infer that it was intended to limit 
to this community the benefits of Christ’s death? The interpreter who 
would ascertain the exact sense of Scripture must be careful not to append 
to the text what it does not contain, nor to draw conclusions from it which 
it does not sanction. 

31, 32. This appeal is founded on what had just been said. The com¬ 
prehensive expression t; for us all” recognises the universality of the divine 
intention, and the union of Gentiles and Jews in the church of Christ. 
Compare the language of St. Peter in Acts xi. 17. 

33-37. From the time of St. Augustin to the present, some of the most 
profound and judicious expositors have preferred the interrogative punctu¬ 
ation. It imparts a vividness and boldness to the thought, quite in character 
with the Apostle’s intensity of feeling and elevation of mind. No wonder 
that Erasmus, embued with all that classical antiquity contains of the beau¬ 
tiful and sublime, should indulge his feeling in the appropriate words, quid 
usquam Cicero dixit grandiloquentius! The objection of Tholuck and Stuart 
to the number of the questions is not of much weight. The latter author 
enumerates 17, but they may easily be reduced to 8, as the clauses and 
words in vs. 34, 35, are mere amplifications of that which introduces them, 
and, except this and the last in each verse, might be pointed with commas. 
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34 tcaiujv ; Tig 6 Karaitpivtev ; Xpta- 

rdg 6 anodavuv, paXXov de tcai 
iyepdeig, og nal tanv ev de^ta 
tov 5^ Kal evrvyxdvet 

35 vnep 7)pu)v ; Tig Tjpag %(i)pu ret 
and TTjg ayanrjg tov Xptorov ; 


that justifieth. Who is he that 34 
condemneth ? It is Christ that 
died, yea rather, that is risen again, 
who is even at the right hand of 
God, who also maketh intercession 
for us. Who shall separate us from 35 


His objection from the want of answers is met by the remark, that each 
question contains the answer in itself. 

“ Elect.” This word simply expresses two particulars; namely, that 
those so called have been chosen to all the blessings of Christ’s kingdom in 
accordance with God’s purpose before explained, and that they are choice 
ones and beloved by God. In the Septnagint the word is used of Joshua, 
the chosen and choice servant of Moses : Num. xi. 28; of Moses the chosen 
one of God : Ps. cv. 23; of David, chosen and exalted by God to be the 
head of his people: Ps. Ixxxviii. 20; of the Messiah, represented under 
the figure of a chosen foundation-stone : Isa. xxviii. 16. It is used also both 
in the singular and plural of the Hebrew people, as God’s peculiar and 
chosen nation. See Isa. xlii. 1, which, although referring undoubtedly to 
the Messiah, is interpreted by the Septuagint translators of Israel, and xlv. 
4, for the singular; and, for the plural, 1 Chron. xvi. 13, Ps. Ixxxviii. 4, 
(3,) civ. (cv.) 6, 43, cv. (cvi.) 5. These expressions correspond with the 
language of Moses : “ Because he loved thy fathers, had a delight in thy 
fathers to love them, therefore he chose their seed after them.” Deut, iv. 
37, x. 15. In the New Testament, it denotes Christians regarded as chos'en 
and beloved by God. And thus, in xi. 7. the abstract “election” denotes 
that portion of the Jews who, by divine grace, had embraced the Gospel. 
In every case a conformity in heart and life to its requisitions, is presumed, 
and so the word elect was employed by those very early Christian 
writers, who are known as the Apostolical fathers. Thus, in the Shepherd 
of Hermas, “his elect” occurs in connection with “his church;” also,— 
“ You can relate these things to the elect of God;—the Lord hath sworn 
respecting his elect, that if any one sin he shall not have that salvation;— 
go and relate his mighty deeds to the elect of God.”* In the account of 
the martyrdom of Polycarp contained in the epistle of the church of Smyrna 
and preserved by Eusebius, “ the elect” and “ the unbelievers” are set in 
opposition, and “ this mosj, admirable person,” Polycarp, mentioned as one 
of the former.]- And Clement in his epistle to the Corinthians, chap. 29, 
after saying that God ‘has made us a portion of his own election,’ illus¬ 
trates his meaning by referring to Deut. xxxii. 8, 9, and iv. 34, where the 

* Vision I. chap. ill. via. II. 1. 11. vis. IV. 11. Pat. Apost Edit. Cotol. Ant. 1700, vol. 1. pp. 76, 77, 8a 

t Eus. Ecclos. Hist. Lib. iv, cap. xv. p. 134. Edit. Paris. 1659. 
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the love of Christ? Shall tribula- dXi\ptg ; 7 } GTtvoxupia i fj y- 

tion, or distress, or persecution, or pog ; tj Xipog ; 7] yvpvoTi]g ; rj 

famine, or nakedness, or peril, or Kivdwog ; 7 ] paxaipa ; tcadojg 36 

36 sword? As it is written, For thy yeypanraL * otl eveicev gov da- 

soke we are killed all the day long; varo-Opeda oXt\v rjjv rjptpav * 

we are accounted as sheep for the lXoyLod7\pEV < 05 * irpoflara G(pa- 


choice of the Hebrews as a people is the subject.—The confident and tri¬ 
umphant challenge of St. Paul, is strikingly similar to that which Isaiah 
puts into the mouth of the Messiah, in h 8, 9. Indeed the Septuagint has 
the very words, 6 tiucaLuoag and 6 icpivopevog . Either the Apostle quoted 
the prophet; or, more probably, the same excellent feeling in both 
prompted the same natural expressions of faith and joyous confidence. 

“The Love of Christ:” Some ancient authorities read of God, but the 
common reading is much better supported. The general meaning would 
be the same in either case, as Scripture often predicates indifferently the 
same thing of God and of Christ. The love spoken of is undoubtedly 
Christ’s love to us, not ours to him, as some have supposed. It must be 
granted that the words immediately following do seem to support the latter 
exposition, as it is difficult to conceive how the Apostle could represent 
affliction and persecution as at all likely to sever Christ’s affection from his 
chosen ones, while they would rather tend to unite the beloved parties the 
more closely. Still there are weighty considerations which decide in 
favour of the other meaning. The phrase, or its synonyme, “love of God,” 
most generally in the epistles means, love exercised towards us. So in the 
other three places in which it occurs in this Epistle, v. 5. 8, viii. 39. The 
language in ver. 37, “ through him that loved us,” coincides with this view, 
which is also in harmony w T ith the exposition before given of “foreknow” 
in ver. 29. Besides, the phrase, £ to separate us from the love that we feel 
for another,’ is without any sanction either of analogy or propriety. The 
afflictions and persecutions spoken of could only tend to sever Christ’s love 
to his people by inducing them first to relax their attachment and obedi¬ 
ence to him, thus exercising a reflex influence. 

But the Apostle declares that over all these evils the Christian triumphs 
through the might of the divine love. This love so orders all the events 
of life, even the most distressing, that they subserve the best interests of 
the true believer. “ More than conquer,” that is, ‘ conquer exceedingly.’ 
It is equivalent to ‘triumph.’—“Through him that loved us:” Several 
manuscripts, versions and fathers read in the accusative, on account of; 
but the genitive reading through has the greatest weight of external testi¬ 
mony. It is also more in harmony with the context, as it refers to God or 
Christ as the source of that power which makes the Christian victorious. 
What follows, taken in connection with the previous context, has been 
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37 yrjg. ’AAA’ iv TovToig iracuv 
VTTEpvtfctifiEV did tov dycnriyoav- 

38 rog rjpag. Uei TEiopai yap, otl 

ovte davarog ovte for], ovte 
dyyehoi ovte apxaU ovte eve - 
OTUTd OVTE {IeXXoVTCL, OVTE 6v- 

39 vapEig , ovte v'lptvpa ovte fiadog, 
ovte Tig KTicig ETEpa dvvrjOETai 
rjpag ^wptaai airo Trjg dydrrrjg 
TOV $EOV T?jg EV XpitJTG) ’I ?]OOV 
T<5 Kvpt(j) Tjptiv. 


slaughter. Nay, in all these things 37 
Tve are more than conquerors, 
through him that loved us. For I 38 
am persuaded, that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principali¬ 
ties, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, 39 
nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 


thought to sustain a doctrine much cherished by many excellent Christians, 
namely, that of the perseverance of the saints, or, as it has been also 
named, the indefectibility of grace in the elect. But the reader whose mind 
has been borne along with that of the writer in his sublime elevation of 
Christian trust, Mull readily perceive that he is not laying down a doctrine, 
but expressing a persuasion, a deep feeling of the utter impossibility of any 
created thing being able to separate the devoted one from him whom his 
soul loveth. The language in Phil. i. 6, where he expresses his persuasion, 
(for the Greek word is the same in both places,) in reference to his dearly 
beloved converts who had shown their filial regard for him, is of the same 
character, and might be adduced to illustrate what is here meant. The 
Apostle expresses his strong confidence, that true Christians shall forever 
enjoy the blessings which the love of Christ had procured. He declares 
that no trials, however great and various, shall destroy their connection 
with their Saviour, and then expresses in animated language his persuasion 
that no external power of any kind shall be able to produce this effect. 
The reader will do well to compare the declarations in John x. 28, 29, 
which our Lord makes of his sheep. Who and what they are must be 
gathered from other passages.—With ver. 36 compare Ps. xliv. 22, (Sept, 
xliii. 23,) which is here accommodated. The expressions which follow are 
to be understood generally of all powers which may be supposed to con¬ 
tend with the Christian. Koppe very judiciously remarks, that it is the 
whole idea in the Apostle’s mind which is to be attended to, and that we 
are not to inquire how every individual being here specified, angels for 
instance, can be regarded as opposing the Christian’s faith and virtue. To 
illustrate the observation, he refers to 1 Cor. iii. 22, and Gal. i. 8. It is 
plain that, in the last instance, “though an angel from heaven preach any 
other Gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be accursed,” 
the author puts the most extreme hypothetical case, in order to present in 
the strongest possible terms the absolute incompatibility of any opposing 
system with the truth of the Gospel. In Romans the word “angels” im- 
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plies the idea of beings possessed of extraordinary strength. Comp. P 9 . 
ciii. 20. Many commentators, who have either overlooked or disregarded 
thi 9 consideration, expound the words of evil angels. Height and depth 
have been thought to refer to heaven and earth, or, figuratively, to the 
greatest prosperity or adversity. 


SECTION XI. 


Chaps. IX. X. XI. 

UNBELIEVING JEWS ARE REJECTED AND BELIEVING GENTILES ADMITTED IN 
THEIR PLACE. TET THE REJECTION OF THE JEWISH NATION IS NOT AB¬ 
SOLUTELY FINAL AND IRREVOCABLE. ON THEIR REPENTANCE AND FAITH 
THEY SHALL BE RESTORED. 

It is the opinion of several expositors, that the three chapters which imme¬ 
diately follow have no necessary or direct connection with the preceding 
discussion. Koppe speaks of the subject of them as entirely new, and alto¬ 
gether distinct from the former: plane-novum, nec ulla, ratione cum supe- 
riorum capitum sen ten ti is cohaerens. But this is certainly a mistake. The 
Apostle might undoubtedly have brought his argument to a close with the 
eighth chapter, the termination of which would form a noble peroration, in 
all respects worthy of the mind and heart of the writer. But the inspired 
man has not yet developed all his thoughts, not yet poured forth his deepest 
feelings, not yet advanced to the sublimest climax of his divine aspirations, 
hopes and belief. He has reasons to give for the rejection of impenitent 
Jews from the kingdom of the Messiah and the admission therein of be¬ 
lieving Gentiles; and in presenting them to his readers, he again explains 
and enforces the great doctrines of justification by faith and of the compre¬ 
hensiveness of God’s plan of mercy through the Gospel, which form the 
leading topics already proved and illustrated. 

It may be, as Olshausen remarks, that the triumphant language just 
uttered by the Apostle “awakens powerfully his feelings for his own 
nation,” and leads him to express them in the commencement of this chap¬ 
ter. But, independently of this connection, other considerations might very 
naturally have produced such an outburst of affection. The former charac¬ 
ter of Saul of Tarsus had, no doubt, prepared the leading Jews to expect in 
him the determined advocate of Judaism, and the persevering and relent¬ 
less opponent of Christianity. His extraordinary conversion was an 
unexpected death-blow to their hopes. Admiration and respect for his 
talents and character were changed into the most indignant hatred. They 
calumniated him as an enemy to their nation, and a traitor to his country’s 
usages and religion. Among the converted Jews, too, there were multi- 
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IX. 'AXrjdetav Xeyu) ev Xpiorti ■ 
ov ipevdopat, avppaprvpov^jrjg 
pot tT\<; ovvetdrjaeu)^ pov ev 7Tvev- 

2 part dytG), otl Xvjxt] pot eort 
peyaXi] feat ddidAetiTToq 66 vvt\ 

3 rq tcapdia pov. Wvx6p7]v yap 


I say the truth in Christ, I lie IX. 
not, my conscience also bearing me 
witness in the Holy Ghost, that 2 
I have great heaviness and contin¬ 
ual sorrow in my heart. For I could 3 
wish that myself were accursed 


tudes who pertinaciously adhered to the ritual law. Consequently they 
could not reconcile with their prejudices the Apostle’s views of its utter 
inefficiency as a means of securing God’s favour; and therefore they re¬ 
garded him with suspicion and distrust. Moreover, the statements which 
he was about to make respecting the rejection of the Jews and the accept¬ 
ance of the Gentiles could not but be distasteful to national vanity, and in 
part unpleasant even to the converted portion of the people. The Apostle 
therefore introduces these topics with the strongest expressions of attach¬ 
ment to his Israelitish brethren. The good sense and tact and acquaintance 
with human nature which seem never to forsake him, would of themselves 
have suggested expressions of fraternal kindness; but, even in the absence 
of these, such an exordium would be the natural ebullition of that inex¬ 
haustible spring of love, which welled out from the depth of his heart. 

Chap. ix. 1-3. ’Ev Xpiorti' Some regard this as a formula of swearing, 
and translate, 4 by Christ.’ But, although the preposition is thus employed, 
it is usually connected with the verb. The common meaning is prefera¬ 
ble; as a true Christian, one united to Christ. Comp. John xv. 4, xvii. 23, 
2 Cor. v. 17, xii. 19. Thus it corresponds with the last phrase of the 
verse, “in” or through “the Holy Ghost:” that is, speaking in harmony 
with him and under his influence.—“Also” is probably intended to express 
the force of avv. The Apostle by employing the preposition denotes the 
concurrent attestation of his conscience and of the Spirit who guides him. 
He generally intends the preposition in. composition to have its proper 
meaning. See on viii. 2G, p. 144. 

“I could wish:” The Apostle of the Gentiles, whose heart was equally 
devoted to the Jews, thus introduces the avowal of his deep affection for 
his nation; an affection which has none greater in the history of man, ex¬ 
cept the not to be known love of Christ, (Eph. iii. 19,) nor equal, unless it 
be that of the beloved disciple, which prompted the words,’“ we ought to 
lay down our lives for the brethren,” (1 John iii. 16,) or of the Hebrew 
deliverer, who expressed his devotion for his misguided and sinful people 
in the language, “ Blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast 
written:” Ex. xxxii. 32. But still he does not here utter a prayer for his 
own everlasting destruction, as Chrysostom and others have supposed.* The 


* Do Snct.rd. Lib. iv. cap. 6, p. 1S6, Edit. Joan. Hughes, Cantab. 1710, and Sulcer under dvatiepa, 
I. 2, Tom. I. Col. 270, 271. 
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from Christ for my brethren, my avrbg syd) dvadepa elvcu ano 
kinsmen according to the flesh : tov Xpurrov v7Tep tg)V d6eX(po)V 
4 who are Israelites; to whom per- pov, rtiv avy^'Evibv pov Kara 

oaptia* oItivei; Eloiv'loparjXlTai, 4 


word does not express a positive wish. The imperfect is used in the sense 
of the optative. Tholuck quotes from Photius, ‘I could be willing, if it 
were proper, if it were allowable, if the choice were permitted me.’ The 
same tense is employed in Gal. iv. 20, 4 1 could desire, i /tfeAnv, to be pre¬ 
sent,’ &c., and in Acts xxv. 22, 'I could wish,’ if3ov^op7jv. 

M Accursed,” dvadepa,' for the older form avd’&Tjpa. In the New Testa¬ 
ment it denotes a person devoted to destruction. See 1 Cor. xii. 3, xvi. 22, 
Gal. i. 8, 9. In order to soften the apparent harshness of the idea, some 
have supposed a reference to the ruin of impenitent Jews by the overthrow 
and destruction of their temple and city, brought on by the righteous judg¬ 
ment of Christ, whom they had obstinately rejected. Thus the Apostle is 
thought to express his willingness, like Moses, to share with his sinful 
brethren the general excision of the nation. According to this view dno 
is to be understood in the sense of vno and translated by, as both preposi¬ 
tions seem to be used in the same sense in James i. 13, 14: “ tempted by 
God ,” d7ro' “ by his own lust,” vno. This, however, is a very uncommon 
meaning of a7ro and the excision of the Jews is never elsewhere thus 
spoken of. Others again, influenced by the same desire to modify, have 
endeavoured to identify the meaning with excision from Christ’s church; 
but without success, for, as Tholuck very justly remarks, this comprehends 
excision also from Christ himself. To become anathema from Christ is 
parallel with Gal. v. 4, ‘ye have become removed from Christ/ that is, 
your connection with him has been severed. Comp. Pom. vii. 2, 6, w r here 
the same verb is followed by the same preposition.—It seems necessary to 
allow that the warmth of the Apdstle’s feelings led him to employ hyper¬ 
bolical language which must not be too strictly analysed. His general 
meaning is plain: he is willing to sustain any conceivable evil, which he 
can rightly undergo, for the benefit of his beloved nation. No motive 
could properly induce a Christian to desire his own everlasting severance 
from Christ. That would be to desire not only misery but sin. It would 
be in a very marked sense of the phrase, to desire “evil that good may 
comea detestable principle, which the Apostle has already stamped with 
the seal of his reprobation. 

4, 5. The Apostle here enumerates some of the privileges of his nation. 
He purposely selects the term Israelite as being a more honourable appella¬ 
tion than any other that could be employed, having been given to Jacob in 
token of his prevailing with God. See Gen. xxxii. 28, and compare John i. 
47, 2 Cor. xi. 22, Phil. iii. 5.—“ Adoption:”acquired sonship, implying fa- 
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<Lv tj viodeoia teal rj doza teal ai taineth the adoption, and the glory, 
6tadT]Kai teal 7} vofiodeoia teal ?] and the covenants, and the giving 

vour, and affectionate union. See Ex. iv. 22, “Israel is my son, my first¬ 
born.”—“Glory” may express the general dignity to which God had 
elevated his ancient people; or, if some particular be intended, it may be 
that of the visible divine appearance expressed by the phrase “the glory 
of the Lord appeared.” See Ex. xvi. 10, xl. 34, Levit. Lx. 23, and comp. 

1 Sam. iv. 22.—“ The covenantsThe plural may be used to denote 
excellence, as it often is elsewhere. See Heb. ix. 23 and note. Or it may 
refer to the tw'O tables deposited in the ark, which are called “the covenant” 
in 1 Kings viii. 21. Tholuck objects to this, that thus understood, the 
covenants are comprehended within the giving of the law which imme¬ 
diately follows. But the moral law “ engraven by the finger of God on 
the two tables of stone” is so important, that it would be quite natural to 
bring it prominently before the reader by a special notice. Still it is very 
probable that the plural has reference to the repeated covenants, or the 
renewal of the same covenant, made by God with the patriarchs and their 
descendants. Comp. Ecclus. xliv. 11, 2 Mace. viii. 15, Eph. ii. 12, in which 
places the word is in the plural.—“The giving of the law” implies, of 
course, the extraordinary and divine attestations which accompanied that 
event.—“The service” or worship recals to Jewish readers the former 
splendour and magnificence of their sacred tabernacle and temple services. 
Comp. Heb. ix. 1-6.—“ The promises” reminds them of their connection 
with the bountiful author of their religious blessings. The Apostle sums 
up the catalogue of these by mentioning their venerable ancestors, the 
patriarchs, from whom sprang the Messiah himself in his human nature. 
The article limits the bearing of the expression, and the phrase to /card is 
equivalent to ‘simply as respects.’ 

If the reader wishes to examine thoroughly the various view's which 
have been given of the latter half of this verse by Rationalistic, Socinian, 
Arian, and other expositors, he must consult the more extended comment¬ 
aries. The received reading is no doubt correct. The substitution of uv 6 
for 6 dtv has no better foundation than the conjecture of certain critics, who 
desired thereby to weaken the evidence of Christ’s divinity. It may be 
said in support of this conjecture, that the substituted reading harmonizes 
well with the context: ‘ whose is God blessed forever.’ If the external 
evidence were favourable to the reading which conveys this thought, this 
reading might certainly be explained in consistency with the context. But 
it would be necessary to limit its natural full force, otherwise the author 
would contradict what he had before said in iii. 29, 30, namely, that God 
is God of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews. Although a limitation might 
be pleaded for by such places as Eph. ii. 12, where the Gentiles are repre- 
11 
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of the law, and the service of God , Xarpeta teal at eTrayycXtai , wv 5 
£> and the promises; whose are the ol naripeg, nal (Lv 6 Xptcrrof 
fathers, and of whom, as concerning to Kara capita, 6 (bv Ini tt&vtdv 


sented as “ without God in the world ;” yet it is not to be supposed that 
St. Paul, in his zeal to amplify the benefits of his nation, would make a 
statement at variance with what he had before said in this same Epistle, 
and also with what was essential to his general argument. But any 
reasoning on the point is unnecessary, as the reading is without support. 

To destroy or lessen the evidence for Christ’s divinity, resort has been 
had to a different punctuation from that commonly received. Some place 
a colon after capita, and others after irdvTWV. According to the former 
construction, the words that follow will be simply a doxology : ‘ God, who 
is over all, be blessed for ever!’ And so also, according to the latter: 
‘God be blessed forever!’ Only in this case, the words, “ who is over all,” 
will be predicated of Christ, and express his general supremacy; which, 
of course, will be modified agreeably to the respective views of the critics 
who adopt it. 

It is unquestionable that ascriptions of glory to God do occur several 
times in the epistles. See, for examples, Rom. i. 25, 2 Cor. xi. 31, Gal. i. 
5, Eph. iii. 20, 21, 1 Tim. i. 17; to which may be added, Clement’s epistle 
to the Corinthians, chap. 32, 38, 43, 45, 58, 60. And such ascriptions do 
also occur referring directly to Christ. See 1 Pet. iv. 11, 2 Pet. iii. 18, 
Rev. v. 12-14; also element’s epistle, chap. 20, 50. General usage there¬ 
fore does not determine whether the doxology under consideration relates 
to God or to Christ. The strength of the expression “ over all,” is no 
objection to applying it to Christ, for of course the universal father is him¬ 
self excepted from this category, and expressions equally strong are 
elsewhere employed of Christ. In Tit. i. 3, he is called “ God our Saviour,” 
and in ii. 13, “ the great God and our Saviour.” That the former passage 
does relate to Christ is evident from the context, which speaks of St. Paul’s 
having been commanded to preach the Gospel by this Saviour, and also 
before of God’s eternal promise; and the latter can relate to none other, 
because the appearing, tmtpdveia, of this “ great God and Saviour” is the 
theme of the author, and this appearing is Christ’s. 

Two considerations decide in favour of referring the doxology to Christ. 
First, it is the most natural construction of the words. It makes a suitable 
antithesis with “according to the flesh,” and thus sets his human nature in 
contradistinction to his divine. It is most in accordance with grammatical 
arrangement, as it makes 6 tbv, who is , in close connection with the imme¬ 
diately preceding antecedent, Christ. Secondly, it is required by the 
invariable position of the epithet blessed when it occurs in doxologies, 
unless the verb elfii or ytvofLai be expressed. As the cases are very nu- 
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tfeof evXoyrjrbg elg rovg altivag ■ the flesh, Christ came, who is over 
dfirjV. all, God blessed for ever. Amen. 

6 Ovx olov tie, on eK7T€7TT(OKev Not as though the word of God 6 
6 Xoyog rov deoy * oi) yap rr av- hath taken none effect. For they 

reg oi £% ’Iff parjX, ovtoi 'I oparfX' are not all Israel that are of Israel: 


merous in the Old Testament and several are found in the New, it is 
surprising that Olshausen should regard this point as of little importance. 
In the Hebrew and Greek the expression is always the same, evXoyrjrog or 
■qna never following the subject. The only seeming exception is Ps. Ixviii. 
(Sept. Ixvii.) 20. There we have K vpiog 6 $eog evXoyrjrog. But these 
words are immediately followed by the usual phraseology evXoyrjrbg K vptog. 
The former is probably an interpolation, as there is nothing corresponding 
with it in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, or Vulgate. If genuine, the different 
formula may have been added by the translator for the sake of emphasis. 
Such an exception can be of no weight against the general usage, particu- 
larly as, in this case, it is of such frequent occurrence. For the satisfaction 
of the reader, I refer him to the instances which occur in the New Testa* 
ment: Luke i. 68, 2 Cor. i. 3, Eph. i. 3, 1 Pet. i. 3. To these the follow 
ing may be added as somewhat analogous: ircarog 6 in 1 Cor. i. 9, 
2 Cor. i. 18 ; and dwarog 6 deog in 2 Cor, ix. 8. The Apostle’s doxology 
is undoubtedly an ascription of eternal glory to Christ as truly God. 

6-9. “Not as though,” or ‘as that:’ The critics have found some diffi¬ 
culty in analysing and settling the meaning of this phrase. Tholuck has 
discussed it at length. It is probably elliptical, meaning, ‘ but (it is) not 
so as that; 1 or, as Dr. Robinson expresses it, “but not so (would I reason) 
as that” &c. See his Lexicon under olog 3. The expression d)$* on in 
2 Cor. xi. 21, and 2 Thess. ii. 2, translated “as though, as that,” may be 
regarded as similar.—“The word of God:” This phrase expresses the 
divine threats or promises or both, as the context may require. Here 
God’s promises, and especially those relating to the Messiah, are meant 
The unhappy spiritual condition of the Jewish people in consequence of 
their rejection of the Messiah, is no proof that God’s promises have failed. 
In the latter part of the verse the word Israel is used in the original first for 
the patriarch himself, and the phrase “ they who are of Israel” for his lineal 
descendants. But afterwards it has a spiritual signification. In 1 Cor. x. 18, 
the merely natural descendants are called “Israel according to the flesh.” 
All these are not true Israelites ; that is, they are not really what the honour¬ 
able title implies; not such as their great ancestor was, who prevailed with 
God and received his blessing. In other words, all Jacob’s lineal descend¬ 
ants are not his spiritual children. Compare ii. 28, 29, where the rightful 
claim to the honour of being a Jew is limited to the inwardly religious He¬ 
brew. The Apostle s meaning is shown by the very nature of the case, as 
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7 neither, because they are the seed of 
Abraham, are they all children: but, 
In Isaac shall thy seed be called. 

8 That is, they which are the children 
of the flesh, these are not the chil¬ 
dren of God, but the children of the 
promise are counted for the seed. 

9 For this is the word of promise, At 
this time will I come, and Sarah 


ovd’ 8tl slot onEppa ’Af3paap t 7 
Tiavrtr; reKva , dAA* * iv ’I oaatc 
K^ij^fjOETaL ooi onEppa. Tovt* 8 
EOrtv } ov ra ritiva TTjs oapKo 
ravra tekvo tot) #eoi) * aAAa 
ra tekvcl rijg Inay^'sXtas A oyt%- 
etcu slg OTTEppa. ^TTayysXiag 9 
yap 6 Aoyof ovrog * Kara rov 
fcatpov tovtov iXevoopat real 


is also that of our Lord in Matt. viii. 22, “ let the dead bury their own dead.” 
Tholuck quotes a remarkably apposite passage from a work of Abarbanel: 
“The disciple whose morals are corrupt, although lie may belong to the 
children erf Israel, is nevertheless not of the number of Abraham’s disciples, 
because he does not imitate the morals of Abraham.” This is the very 
idea which the Apostle expresses in the next clause. Not all the lineal 
descendants of the distinguished patriarch are truly his children ; such 
honour is not a necessary consequence of the connection. This is implied 
by the words quoted from Genesis xxi. 12, “In Isaac shall thy seed be 
called.” St. Paul plainly intimates that the fact of God’s limiting the 
favoured progeny to those that sprang from Isaac in contradistinction to 
Abraham’s other descendants, and especially those through Ishmael, con¬ 
veys this important truth. He takes the historical language in its religious 
and spiritual meaning. 

“ The children of the flesh” and “ the children of the Spirit,” are phrases 
founded on the birth of Ishmael according to the ordinary course of nature, 
and that of Isaac in an extraordinary way and in consequence of God’s 
particular promise. Thus, in the parallel place in Galatians, the same 
language is used respecting the birth of the two children, and the phrase 
“by promise” first applied to Isaac is afterwards commuted for “after the 
Spirit,” meaning in an extraordinary way : See iv. 23, 29. The quotation 
is from Gen. xviii. 10, which is rendered in our translation, “according to 
the time of life,” but means, most probably, ‘when the time lives (again,)’ 
that is, about this time next year.*—The expression, “ that is,” in ver. 8, 
must not be regarded as a mere formula introducing an accommodated 
sense, as in x. 7, 8. The original limitation of the divine declaration to 
Isaac and his offspring implies the meaning here given, namely, that “the 
seed,” the progeny really intended, are God’s own children, spiritually born 
by virtue of his especial promise. This deeper spiritual signification pf the 
terms is quite in accordance with other places. Thus, in iv. 16, 18, the 
promises to Abraham of numerous posterity are said to be verified in part 
by the un'.on of faithful Gentiles in the church of Christ, and in ix. 27, the 

• See note 80 Id my Companion to Genesis, p. 263. 
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10 tarat rfj Zappa vlog. Ov /uovov 
de, aXXa /cat 'PefieKKa evog 
KOLTTjV Eftovoa ’I oaaK rov na- 

11 rpog fjp&v • prjrro) yap y evvtj- 
$evt(*)V prjde npa^avrojv rt aya- 
&ov rj tcaicov , Iva r/ /car’ £t(,Xoyrjv 
7 Tpodecng rov $eov p£vq } ova ei; 
Epy(i)v J aXX' ek rov KaXovvrog , 

12 epprj&q avrirj • 8ri 6 petfav 6ov- 


shall have a son. And not only 10 
this; but "when Rebecca also had 
conceived by one, even by our father 
Isaac; (for the children being not yet 11 
born, neither having done any good 
or evil, that the purpose of God, ac¬ 
cording to election might stand, not 
of works, but of him that calleth;) 
it was said unto her, The elder shall 12 


promise that a remnant of the nation should escape excision, is extended so 
as to embrace the salvation of believing Jews. See also Gal. iv. 21 et seq., 
where the historical narrative is represented as symbolizing very important 
truths. 

10-13. Literally this portion begins thus: ‘And not only, but also 
Rebecca, having conceived’ &c. The ellipsis, which every reader perceives, 
must be supplied so as to convey the idea that not only was this so in the 
case of Sarah, but also in that of Rebecca; and this instance is adduced in 
confirmation of what had just been said. Perhaps the Apostle was induced 
thus to establish his statement, in order to meet some flimsy objection 
which might be urged on the ground that Ishmael was not the son of Abra¬ 
ham’s wife, but of his Egyptian servant. Nothing of the sort could be 
alleged in this case, as Rebecca was Isaac’s only wife, and the honourable 
mother of both the children, who moreover were twins. The very remark¬ 
able expression “of one,” which would seem to be quite superfluous, not 
to say unexpected and strange, is best accounted for nn this supposition. 

“The purpose of God according to election” or his choice, may relate 
to that general purpose of his which has already been spoken of on viii. 28. 
But, most probably it is limited to the divine intention of electing or 
choosing the posterity of the one brother to the blessings of a covenant 
relationship with himself, in preference to the posterity of the other; re¬ 
garded, however, as an essential part of that general purpose. This 
intention, as the Apostle says, was not founded on the works, that is, the 
character of the individuals; for they had not been born, and consequently 
had done nothing to establish such character. It resulted simply from the 
will of him who calleth, in other words, of God. The thought of God’s 
plan and course of action being formed by any reference to foreseen char¬ 
acter in inan does not seem to have been in the Apostle’s mind. It is 
hardly necessary to say that God’s will must be consistent with his own 
benevolent character. Nevertheless, his will is the ultimate arbiter of all 
things. 

“ The elder shall serve the younger :” Gen. xxv. 23. A slight attention 
to the account in Genesis which is here referred to is sufficient to show, 
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13 serve the younger : as it is written, A,£VOEi tw eX(XOGOVL } hcl ys~ 13 
Jacob have I loved, but Esau have ypaTrrat * rov Ta/ca)/3 rfyanTjoa, 

I hated. rov ’Hffau ipiarjcra. 

14 What shall we say then? Is Tt ovv Ipov^ev ; firj ddiiua 14 
there unrighteousness with God? 


that neither the sacred historian nor the inspired Apostle has in view the 
persons Jacob and Esau. It is undeniable that communities, in other 
words, their descendants, are meant. The divine declaration is expressly 
said to relate to “ two nations and two manner of people ; one people shall 
be stronger than the other people, and the elder shall serve the younger.” 
As regards the individuals, the prediction was not verified. Jacob was 
never the superior of his brother ; on the contrary he constantly recognised 
Esau as his chief, and called him his lord. This is denied by Mr. Haldane 
on this text. He maintains that the subjection of Esau to Jacob was 
“ personal.” His first proof is, the transfer of the birthright. But this was 
nothing more than the voluntary relinquishment of a claim. His second, 
that “ Esau was compelled to leave that land and to yield to Jacob.” This 
statement he founds on Gen. xxxvi. 6. But the text merely states that 
Esau, finding his own possessions and those of his brother too large to 
admit of their remaining together, amicably removed elsewhere, and thus 
accommodated Jacob. He probably went to Mount Seir, where his brother 
had promised to follow him. See xxxiii. 14. In this particular, Esau 
seems to have imitated the conduct of his grandfather Abraham. See xiii. 
5-12. It will be difficult to see in these statements any evidence of per¬ 
sonal “subserviency” to Jacob. But the Edomites who descended from 
Esau were habitually held in subjection by the Israelites, and thus the pro¬ 
phecy was accomplished.—“ As it is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau 
have 1 hatedThe quotation is from Mai. i. 3. The expression to hate y 
especially when placed antithetically, as here, to love , often denotes merely 
a less degree of affection and regard than is cherished for the other object. 
See Luke xiv. 26, where “ hating” one’s nearest relations and one’s own 
life is put in connection with coming to Christ. Comp. alsQ John xii. 25. 
In Gen. xxix. 31, it is said that “ Leah was hated,” while the same thought 
is expressed in the verse preceding, by the words, “he loved Rachel more 
than Leah.” Olshausen here remarks that such considerations “cannot 
satisfy the conscientious expositor, since he cannot overlook the fact that 
St. Paul has advisedly selected a very strong and repulsive expression 
from the passage in question. Nor does it make against this,Jhat in the 
passage of Malachi the immediate question is of outward circumstances, 
since these also are to be viewed as expressions of the wrath of God.” 
Admitting all this to be true, we are still driven back to the inquiry, what 
is the meaning of God’s being said to hale? The feeling implied in the 
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15 7 T apd t<5 -&eu) ; fii) yevoiro, T(5 
yap M(*)i)oq Xeyet * eXerjoD ov av 
kXeti, teal oltCTetprjou) ov av oltc- 


God forbid. For he saith to Moses, 15 
I will have mercy on whom I will 
have mercy, and I will have com¬ 
passion on whom I will have corn- 


word when used by man in his present moral state is out of the question. 
The language can be nothing else than an accommodation to human weak¬ 
ness. It can mean nothing beyond this: * to act towards with seeming 
harshness.’ To determine precisely the point in the line of conduct from 
which love would practically show itself on the one side and the opposite 
element on the other, w’ould be difficult if not impossible. Hence it is that 
according to Hebrew phraseology, which is often most accurately philoso¬ 
phical, a comparatively slight degree of the one is expressed by language 
w r hich may also be applied to a slight degree of the other. It may be ad¬ 
mitted that “St. Paul has advisedly selected a very strong and repulsive 
expression.” Still, it is selected for no other purpose than to mark the 
more clearly God’s particular favour towards his chosen. It does not come 
within the scope of the Apostle’s purpose to speak of the future state of 
Isaac and Jacob as one of happiness, or that of Ishmael and Esau as one 
of misery. He merely intends to illustrate this point: that, as in reference 
to the patriarchal dispensation, God acted according to his purpose, and 
selected some in preference to others; so now in the Gospel dispensation 
or kingdom of the Messiah, he acts on the same principle, and admits to all 
the privileges of this kingdom some Jews, wffiile he excludes therefrom the 
others. The character and conduct of God are shown to be invariably the same. 

14-1G. From what the Apostle has said, his Jewish readers could not 
but infer, that there must be a principle of faitli to constitute any the true 
Israelites, the spiritual seed of Abraham ; and that the rejection of unbe¬ 
lieving Jew's from being a portion of God’s covenant people, was in 
accordance with his past dealings with their ancestors, and not surprising 
or extraordinary in itself, how r ever shocking it might be to their prejudices.— 
“ What shall we say then? Is there unrighteousness with God?” Shall we 
accuse God of injustice because he did not comprehend the posterity of 
Ishmael and Esau among his covenant people, and has rejected the present 
body of unbelieving Jews? Certainly not. Comp. iii. 6. Whether this 
verse is intended to express a Jewish objection, or is merely the author’s 
oratorical mode of carrying on the argument, is uncertain, and has no bear¬ 
ing on the general train of thought. 

“ He saith to Moses,” &c. The common reading is Mwa^, but most 
critics prefer Mwucr^, which is supported by very excellent authority. The 
former reading is nearer to the form of the Hebrew name, and its really 
Hebrew origin. Pharaoh’s daughter calls the child whom she had rescued 
from a watery grave, Moses, nwfc, literally drawing^ (the word is the present 
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16 passion. So then it is not of him retpu. *A pa ovv ov tov $eXov- 16 
that willeth, nor of him that run- ro^, ovde tov Tptx 0VT0 Si dXXd 
neth, but of God that showeth tov kXtovvTO^-deov. Aeyet yap 17 

17 mercy. For the Scripture saith 


participle,) because, says she, “ I drew him out of the water.” 

Exod. ii. 10. According to the Egyptian or Coptic, pti means water and 
vojjs saved; and, in all probability, that led the Alexandrine translators of 
the Septuagint to adopt this form of the word, which so fitly expresses the 
fact. Still, it will not follow that the original name of Moses was of Egyptian 
origin; as the narrative in Exodus proves either that the princess adopted 
the language of the Hebrews in applying the name to a Hebrew child, or 
that the author of the account expressed in Hebrew what she had before 
said in her own dialect.* 

“For The thought which the following words are intended to impress 
and in reference to which the particle is illative, appears to be this: 
‘ In the distribution of his favours God acts according to his own pleasure.* 
In ver. 16 this thought is plainly expressed ; and to establish and illustrate 
it is the principal object of the immediately following verses. The omis¬ 
sion of the prominent idea, when it is clearly implied in the context, is not 
at all unusual. In Luke xi. 47, the leading thought and the ground of our 
Lord’s denunciations is the hypocrisy of those whom he addresses, not the 
rebuilding and ornamenting of the prophets’ tombs; so that various forced 
meanings and constructions which certain commentators have invented to 
remove a difficulty which in reality does not exist, are unnecessary. Com¬ 
pare Virgil, Mn. ii. 428, Dis aliter visum, on which see the commentators. 
Keeping in mind this implied idea, it is as if the Apostle had said : ‘This 
view which I am giving need not surprise you ; it is contained in several 
portions of Scripture, for instance in what God says to Moses in Exod. 
xxxiii. 19, ‘I will show favour to whom I will show favour, and I will be 
benignant to whom I will be benignant.’ The quotation occurs in connec¬ 
tion with the narrative of the golden calf, and the intercession of Moses for 
the idolatrous Israelites.—Locke, and after him Macknight, explain “ willeth” 
and u runneth” of Isaac’s desire to bless Esau, and of Esau’s running to 
procure agreeable food for his father. But this is fanciful; and if the 
Apostle had intended such an allusion, he would most likely have chosen 
a word expressive of hunting . Running implies earnest effort, as the word 
is used in Gal. ii. 2: “ lest I should run or had run in vain.” The mean¬ 
ing is simply this: ‘ the favours in contemplation do not depend on human 
inclination and effort, but on God’s goodness and mercy.’ 

17, 18. The case of Pharaoh stands in contradistinction to that of Moses 

* See Jablonsti'a Voces J3gyptlac© apml Scriptores veteres, In bis Optwcula, Edit Te Water, 
Lngd. Bat. 1S04, Tom. i. p. 152 et eeq. 
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fj ypa(p7) ru) <bapad> * ore elg av to unto Pharaoh, Even for this same 

tovto e^yeipd oe, ottg)^ evdei- purpose have I raised thee up, that 

introduced in ver. 15 by the same particle for. Both are stated in order 
to illustrate the principle which the Apostle was establishing, namely, that 
God acts according to his own good pleasure. This is the leading idea.— 
“The Scripture saith unto Pharaoh That is. it contains what God said to 
him by Moses. 

“Kaised thee up:” k^yeepd oe. See Exod. ix. 16, where the Hebrew 
has TpfHtoyn, I h ave ma de thee stand or continue , and the Septuagint 
6iET7ip{]drj<; thou hast been preserved . I shall state the most prominent 
interpretations. 

1. Some explain it thus: ‘ I have raised (brought) thee into being, given 
thee existence.’ But this involves doctrinal difficulties with which it is 
unnecessary to encumber oneself; especially as it is not pretended that 
the word demands such a meaning. 

2. Others, adopting the same translation, “ raised thee up,” explain the 
clause in reference to Pharaoh’s distinguished position : £ 1 have raised thee 
to high eminence, allowed thee to become celebrated as the monarch of 
Egypt, to fill the throne of the most glorious of worldly kingdoms.’ 

3. Many have contended for the translation, “I have roused thee up 
that is, ‘I have excited thee.’ Some have developed their meaning with 
sufficient perspicuity, by adding to the words thus translated the explana¬ 
tory clause, “ that thou shouldst the more contumaciously resistmeaning, 
of course, God : See the passages in Tholuck, and the remarks of Olshansen 
against the supralapsarian scheme on ver. 17, note on p. 333. The Greek 
has certainly this meaning both in classical writers and in the Septuagint 
If it be admitted here, we must apply the usual ^principle that God is said 
to do what he allows to take place, and explain thus : * I have suffered thee 
to be roused to opposition against me, in order that I might use thy pas¬ 
sions as an occasion of the display of iqy power.’ This view involves no 
doctrinal difficulty, and such rousing is in reality identical with God’s hard¬ 
ening Pharaoh’s heart. In each case it is simply permissive. Neither is 
the objection urged by Tholuck of much weight, that we might rather have 
expected IndfTpvva, or, what afterwards occurs, EOKXrfpvva. His other, 
that the words against me would have been added, is of more importance. 

4. The only other meaning of the word which I shall mention, and en¬ 
deavour also to establish as the most probable, is that which is conveyed, 
though not with sufficient precision and fulness, by the Septuagint transla¬ 
tion. It cannot be thought the Apostle substitutes the more accurate 
££rjyeipa oe for dtETTjpgSTjg, without some sufficient reason. We must be¬ 
lieve it to have been designedly done, in order to call the reader’s attention 
not merely to the fact of Pharaoh’s conservation, which the Septuagint states • 
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I might show my power in thee, £v ool ttjv dvvayiv fiov 

and that my name might be dc- nal 8na)£ dLayyeXq to ovofia 
dared throughout all the earth, fiov £v rraa^ y^j. "Apa ovv 18 
18 Therefore hath he mercy on whom 5v iXeel, 3v 6e •dtXEL t 

he will have ?nercy f and whom he 


but of its having been the result of causes operating in direct accordance 
with the divine will, thus showing why God preserved him. By changing 
the word he intimates that Pharaoh had been an instrument in the hand of 
God. The Greek translator rather gives the general sense than an accurate 
version of the original. Still, the point of the quotation is evidently, this, 
that Pharaoh’s life had been prolonged, and that thus his conduct had be¬ 
come the occasion of carrying the divine purpose into effect. The decla¬ 
ration is made by Moses after Pharaoh and the Egyptians had been greatly 
afflicted by former plagues. A slight attention to the connection in which 
it stands will illustrate the meaning. After the usual command to let the 
people go, the address proceeds thus : ‘ I could at this time send all my 
plagues, &c.; I could now stretch out my hand that I might smite thee and 
thy people with pestilence, and thou shouldst be cut off from the earth. 
But in very deed for this have I caused (or permitted) thee to continue, to 
show in thee my power,’ &c. The Hebrew future is often used in this po¬ 
tential sense.* The same Hebrew word is used in Exod. xxi. 21, in refer¬ 
ence to a servant continuing (to live) a short time; and the Greek eyEpel 
occurs in James v. 15, of raising up a sick man, in other words, causing 
him to continue in life. Pharaoh may well be regarded as brought low 
by the former plagues which had been inflicted on him and his people ; and 
his being caused by God to continue, which is the exact sense of the He¬ 
brew word, St. Paul may express by the Greek ‘I have raised,’ meaning 
‘kept thee up.’—The 18th verse contains the assertion before made put in 
the form of an inference : “ Therefore” &c. 

“ He hardeneth, ofiXTjpvver This word with ano is used in the Septu- 
agint, Job xxxix. 16, in the sense of treateth harshly . For this reason, and 
also because it makes a suitable antithesis with IXeel, he shows mercy lo t 
some critics have given the same meaning here, explaining thus : ‘ accord¬ 
ing to his pleasure, he is benignant *to some, and to others severe.’ But 
the narrative of Moses, and the general signification of the verb, are deci¬ 
sive in favour of the usual meaning “ to harden,” that is, ‘ to suffer to con¬ 
tinue obstinate.’ The form of expression respecting this subject varies. 
Sometimes God is represented as the agent in hardening; sometimes Pha¬ 
raoh is said to harden himself; and sometimes the general statement is 
made, that his heart was hardened. See Exod. vii. 3, ix. 12, x. 1, 20, 27, 

* See Conant'a Translation of Roedlgcr's Gesenlne, Sect. 125, 3, d), Part IIL p. 230, Appleton, 
N. Y. 1916. 
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19 okXt\pvvei. ’E pslg ovv pot * rt will he hardeneth. Thou wilt say 19 
ETC fiEfMpETdt ; TO) yap ftovfa'ifiaTi then unto me, Why doth he yet 

20 avrov Tig dv$EOT7]KE ; M evovvje, find fault ? for who hath resisted 

(j av-&pGme y av Tig ei , 6 avTano- his will ? Nay but, O man, who 20 
npivopLEVog tg5 #£<3 ; fii] Epet to art thou that repliest against God ? 


xi. 10, xiv. 4, 8, 17, viii. 15, 32, vii. 14, 22, viii. 19, ix. 7, 35. The first 
of these formulae is the most frequent, probably in order to draw the read¬ 
er’s attention to the divine agency in allowing such a condition of mind to 
show itself. But it is evident that God’s agency in such induration can be 
nothing more than permissive ; it cannot militate against the free agency 
of the man. Olshausen rightly observes, that “ this hardening is not the 
beginning of an evil state ; it rather supposes this as being already begun. 
St. Paul does not say that God awakens the beginnings of evil in men. ITe 
considers these as already in being, first as a consequence of original sin, 
and then on account of man’s own unfaithfulness, which does not suppress 
the already existing sinfulness, but only gives it sway.” 

19. This is generally regarded as an objection founded on the immedi¬ 
ately preceding declaration, “whom he will he hardeneth.” But, most 
probably, it is drawn from the whole doctrine which the Apostle has all 
along been establishing. The meaning seems to be as follows : ‘ If God 
is governed by a regard to his own plans, which human efforts cannot alter, 
and if he makes even human wickedness subserve those plans, why does 
he find fault with us, as our rejection of the Gospel promotes his purpose, 
(comp. iii. 5, 7,) which no one can effectually resist? If he shows favour 
to some and suffers us to remain obstinate, as you intimate, why does he 
blame us, since such is his will, which no created power can withstand ?’ 

20-23. The objection above stated involves a censure of God for dis¬ 
continuing to the Jews the religious privileges which they had so lon^ 
enjoyed. St. Paul here replies to it. He begins by declaring the absurdity 
and wickedness of a creature’s undertaking to censure the creator for not 
having made him a different sort of being from what he is, and illustrates 
his remark by the case of the potter moulding the clay. 4 Admitting that 
God rejects the greater part of the Jewish nation, has he not as creator 
the right to place his creatures in whatever situation he chooses? What 
right have you, a weak man, to find fault with him for exercising his just 
and natural prerogative? As well might the tiling made complain of its 
maker for not having formed it something else. God has plainly a right 
to put the being which his power has produced in any rank among his 
creatures, and to give it as many or as few advantages as he pleases.’ 
Since therefore the Jews would have had no reason to complain if the 
Supreme Being had never granted them the peculiar benefits of his cove¬ 
nant; they surely could not reasonably object, if, for sufficient reasons 
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Shall the thing formed say to him TrXaopa, re 5 tt Xaoavri • tl pe 
that formed it, Why hast thou made inoiTjaag ovt(i)<; \ "H ovk 21 
21 me thus? Hath not the potter power l£ovoiav 6 KEpapev$ rov tttjXov, 


and in order to promote most important purposes, he withdrew from them 
these benefits. 

But this is merely a general answer. The Apostle proceeds to reply 
more particularly, and shows that the Jews have no reason to complain of 
their rejection, since God had treated them with the greatest indulgence. 
This is the full and proper and direct answer to the insolent objection. 
God has not confined his action to the exercise of his rights as Creator; he 
has shown his love, by bearing with the obdurate impenitent, as well as by 
extending his benevolence to others. 

“ Nay but,” pevovvye‘ ‘ Aye truly, rather indeed.’ The particle has a 
corrective force: You say, “why doth he find fault?” I reply, ‘rather, 
man, who are you that venture thus to bandy words with God?’ The 
Apostle intends to express the gross indecorum and wickedness of such a 
procedure.—“Power over the clay The Greek genitive is correctly thus 
translated. Comp. Matt. x. 1, “power over unclean spirits,” tt vevparuv 
dfcadapTW, The illustration from the potter is similar to the passages in 
Isa. xxix. 16, xlv. 9, and especially Jer. xviii. 2-10. 

The connection of vs. 22 and 23 has been variously represented by the 
commentators, to whom I must refer the critical reader. The first of the 
two verses may be an aposiopesis, that is, a suppression of the full sense, 
thus: ‘ But if God, though intending to show his power, still bore with 
those men who were fitted for,’ or, ‘had fitted themselves for destruction; 

-Similar to this we have in Exod. xxxii. 32, “yet now, if thou wilt 

forgive their sins—; and if not,” &c. Some regard the sentence as elliptical, 
and understand, what shall we say then ? or, why doth he yet find fault? 
But, as Olshausen remarks, this is nothing but a repetition of the language 
of ver. 19. It would be vastly better to supply from the preceding verse, 
“hath he not power,” or ‘right,’ i^ovoiav ;—“ Vessels of wrath, vessels of 
mercy,” are figurative expressions, naturally arising from the image of the 
potter before employed, and denoting those persons who may be the sub¬ 
jects respectively of the divine benevolence or chastisement. That the one 
class may become the other, is certainly true, although this consideration 
has no bearing on the Apostle’s statement.—“ Show his wrath:” Comp. i. 
18, iii. 5.—“ His power,” dwarov for dvvaptv , as in ver. 17. Comp, ywo- 
rov in i. 19, 

KaTTjpTLopeva simply expresses their condition, “ fitted for.” How, or 
by whom, or under what circumstances, must be learned from the context 
and analogy of Scripture, both of which give the impression that this con¬ 
dition was produced by their own course of conduct. Professor Stuart 
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ttc tov avrov (pvpdparog TTOLrjaai over the clay, of the same lump to 
o pev eig riprjv OKevog , o <5e elg make one vessel unto honour, and 
22 drifiLav ; EZ 6e $eXo>v 6 Deog another unto dishonour ? What if 22 


thinks that the antithesis between this word and the phrase “ whom he had 
before prepared,” proves that the condition of being fitted is ascribed to 
divine agency. There would be no difficulty in explaining the meaning 
and showing its accordance with other parts of Scripture, if it were certain 
that such is the sense. But this is not proved by the antithesis. For the 
Apostle may speak of God’s being the agent in preparing for glory, in order 
to keep up in the reader’s mind the necessity of the divine influence for 
good; while, at the same time, he may designedly employ an indefinite 
term in describing the moral condition of obdurate sinners. Professor 
Hodge judiciously observes, that “when speaking of the vessels of mercy, 
the active voice is used, as if designedly to mark the difference between the 
two cases” To the same purpose Doddridge: “Every attentive reader 
will, I doubt not, infer for himself the great difference of phrase in which 
they who are vessels of wrath and they who are vessels of mercy are 
spoken of; it being said simply of the former, that they were fitted for de¬ 
struction , but of the latter that God prepared them for glory : a distinction 
of so great importance that I heartily wish we may ever keep it in view.” 
Olshausen is of the same opinion. “Prepared before signifies God’s fore¬ 
knowledge as well as his working and creation of the good, both in its 
commencement, continuation and end. But of the evil, on the other hand, 
Paul will not consent to say that God creates the evil in them, but only 
the form which the evil assumes. Therefore he does not use prepared of 
them ; moreover instead of the active he uses the middle form, by which 
the production of evil itself is transferred to the side of the creature. The 
Apostle intended by this method to signify the different relation in which 
God stands to the good and the evil.” To which he adds that the other 
view is inconsistent with the expression, “endured with much long suffer¬ 
ing.” “There is something not only discordant but absolutely contradic¬ 
tory in the idea that God thus endures what he has himself prepared.” 
As cases somewhat similar, 1 will remark that in the last verses of the 5th 
and Oth chapters, the Apostle adds to life the epithet eternal , although he 
omits it in reference to the contrasted word death. 

“And that he might make known.” Tholuck examines various ways 
in which these words have been thought to be connected with the preced¬ 
ing. According to Stuart, Iva yvojpiarj is dependent on MXojv, and 
- equivalent to the infinitive yvojpcoai as expressed in ver. 22. As this con¬ 
struction presumes an ellipsis in ver. 23, he supplies it by introducing at 
the end “showed mercy.” The meaning thus elicited is quite in harmony 
with the context. I am disposed to believe, however, that the Apostle has 
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God, willing to show /*« wroth, and evdEi^cuT&ai tt}v dpyqv teat yvo>- 
to make his power known, endured piaai rd dvvarbv avrov jjveyKEV 


another thought in mind. *Iva may be ecbatic and the words be explained, 
•and thus does he make known. 1 The following statement will assist the 
reader in perceiving and judging of the proposed meaning. 

It appears from historical statements in the New Testament, that, in 
making known the Gospel to mankind, it was the divme purpose that it 
should first be promulgated to the Jews. This accords with our Lord’s 
own practice, who spent a considerable portion of the first year of his min¬ 
istry in Jerusalem and Judea; with his directions to his Apostles; and 
with their practice pursuant thereto. See John ii. 13.—iv. 3,45, Luke xxiv. 
47, Acts i. 4, and other similar places. Multitudes of Jews did indeed 
receive the Gospel, but still the mass of the nation rejected it. It appears 
from the evangelical history so far as it is given in the Acts, that the 
Apostles first made the offer of the Gospel to the Hebrews, and on their 
rejection of it, proclaimed it freely to Gentiles; and, moreover, that its re¬ 
jection by the former became the occasion of direct proclamation of it to 
the latter. See particularly Acts xiii. 46 et seq. It would seem that the 
Jewish prejudice which limited the blessings of Messiah’s kingdom to their 
own nation, (a prejudice which maintained influence on the mind of the 
Apostle Peter even after the effusion of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, 
and until it was removed by the vision of the great sheet,) was in a great 
degree dispelled by the fact that the Jews obstinately closed their eyes to 
the truth, while Gentiles “gladly received the word.” Thus the rejection 
of the Gospel by the former led, in the providence of God, to its becoming 
known, appreciated, and obeyed by the latter: “To the Jew first and also 
to the Greek.” Comp. Acts xi. 19-21. In Rom. xi. 11, 12, 15, 30, the 
admission of Gentiles to the benefits of Christ’s religion, is represented as 
having taken place in consequence of its rejection by the Jews. Is it im¬ 
possible that the Apostle may have been influenced by the same thought, 
when he wrote this passage ? He does not indeed say in express terms 
that the Jews had rejected the Gospel; but his course of remark implies, 
and would suggest it to every reflecting reader. It seems to me probable, 
therefore, that this is what he means. If so, the words, “ that he might 
make known” &c. will be connected with the idea so prominent in the 
preceding context, namely, the rejection of the mass of unbelieving Jews. 
The leading thought will then be as follows: God hath rejected the impen¬ 
itent Jqws, who by a long course of faithlessness had rendered themselves 
utterly unworthy of his continued favour, and thus he Juts promulged the 
abundance of his kindness to others. These indeed are represented as 
consisting of Jews as well as Gentiles; but it is evident that the latter con¬ 
stitute the predominant portion in the view of the Apostle. 
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yrjg KarTjpTLopiva elg dn&Xeiav, scls of wrath fitted to destruction ; 


Grotius on xi. 11, suggests a reason for a predominance of Gentile over 
Jewish converts being allowed to take place in the early Christian church. 
He says that if the Jews had obtained the ascendancy, they would have 
opposed the admission of the Gentiles into the church, unless they submit¬ 
ted to circumcision and the Mosaic law, and that this is evident from the 
feeling which prevailed so extensively on this subject among many influen¬ 
tial Jewish converts. See Acts xv. 1 et seq. and xxi. 20 et seq. But since 
they were much the smaller body, they were not in a condition to impose 
laws on the others. And thus, he remarks, that God, by a wisdom truly 
admirable, brought light out of darkness. But this representation is quite 
uncertain. It is to be presumed that, if the Jewish converts had become 
more numerous than the Gentile, the same divine grace which enabled 
them to perceive and feel the truth of the Gospel, would also have imparted 
to them such knowledge of its spirituality, and such practical wisdom and 
charity towards all their converted brethren, as would have prevented such 
a result. Like Peter, the great body of them would have remitted their 
attachment to the external law, and liberated themselves from a system 
which he, who had been so long under complete subjection to it, declared 
to be “a yoke which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear:” Acts 
xv. 10.—“ Riches of his glory,” conveys the idea of the fulness and excel¬ 
lence of the divine favour, as before explained. Comp. Eph. i. 7, 18, ii. 7, 
Col. i. 27. 

UpoTjToipaoe. “ Afore prepared :” This, as Professor Ilodge remarks, 
is u the common and proper meaning of the word.” But what he adds in 
connection with this can by no means be admitted. “As to prepare before - 
hand and to predestine are very nearly related ideas, the word is also used 
in this latter sense. Eph. ii. 10, ‘which God had before ordained that we 
should walk in them.’ This meaning is commonly adopted here,* ‘which 
God had fore-ordained unto glory ;’ see the parallel passage in Acts xiii. 48, 
‘as many as were ordained to eternal life believed.’ The other significa¬ 
tion of the word, however, gives a very good sense.”—Certainly it does. 
It gives the only sense allowed by general usage. The word never occurs 
in the New Testament, except here, and in the place in Ephesians. In 
both it has the same meaning, and the correct translation of the latter is, 
‘that we should walk in which God hath before prepared.’ Without the 
preposition the word occurs 40 times, and always in the sense of preparing, 
never of destining. Neither is it correct to say that “this meaning is 
commonly adopted here.” Wiclif, Tyndale, Cranmer, the Genevan and 
Rheims translations all give the idea of preparation. Wahl does indeed 
* See Wahl's Clavis on the word. 
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23 and that he might make known the feat Iva y voiptojj tov tt?lovtov 23 
riches of his glory on the vessels of rrjg avrov Int okevt] IXe- 


give this sense, but he says nothing in defence of it. The place in 
Acts is not parallel, inasmuch as the word is different, and the meaning 
cannot be proved to be the same. Rosenmiiller, in his Scholia on the 
New Testament, refers, for the same signification of predestinating, to Gen. 
xxiv. 14, and Matt. xxv. 34. But the references are unsatisfactory. In 
the first text, the English translation has, “ thou hast appointed,” and the 
Septuagint jjroifxdoag. In the Hebrew the word is FirDin, which, according 
to Jarchi, and the best Biblical scholars, means, thou hast proved or given 
proof of; that is, hast shown to be the damsel who is to become the wife 
of Isaac. In the second, the ordinary meaning of “ prepared for you” is 
undoubtedly the true one, as in every other similar passage. And so it is 
in the verse under consideration. To “prepare before for glory” those on 
whom God intends to confer the full blessings of Messiah’s kingdom, is the 
same thing as to make all necessary previous preparations for their future 
happiness. It is identical with the idea in Ephesians: ‘God hath made all 
previous preparations that we should walk in good works.’ The Vulgate 
in both places translates preeparavit . Thus we read, that honours have 
“ been prepared by the father,” of a “ kingdom prepared? of Christ’s going 
'* to prepare a place,” of “ things prepared for those who love God,” and of 
his having “ prepared for them a city.” See note on Heb. ix. 23, p. 132. 
The inspired writers may speak of the preparation of the place or of the 
persons or of the arrangements necessary to the accomplishment of the 
divine scheme of salvation; yet the general thought is one and the same. 
God hath done the whole; the preparation for glory, as well as the plan 
whereby it becomes attainable, is all his own. 

There is still another view which may be taken of this and similar pas¬ 
sages; and probably it is best to comprehend it within that just stated. 
It is simply this, that as God is said to do what he determines, so he may 
here be represented as having prepared for salvation those whom he had 
purposed to save. But this will not affect the meaning of the word, which 
will still convey the idea of preparing those contemplated by the divine 
purpose. 

Here it may be well to give a brief view of the leading train of thought 
from the 14th verse. ‘From what has been said, can God be charged 
with injustice 1 Certainly not. But he acts according to his own pleasure, 
as he says, ‘I will show favour and benignity to whomsoever I will.’ His 
plans all originate from and are carried out in accordance with his own 
will, so that their direction and arrangement do not at all depend upon 
human inclination or effort, but solely on the divine wisdom and benevo¬ 
lence. And, to give an instance of a bad man being made subservient to 
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ovg, a t TpoTjTOipaoev eig do^av^ 

24 ovg Kai EKaXeoev rjpag, ov povov 
ef ’lovdatuv, aXXd Kai e£ edvtiv, 

25 Kai tv rCj 'QaTje Xeyet • Ka- 
Xeog) tov ov Xaov pov Xaov pov , 
Kai rrjv ovk rjyaTT7)pEVi]v r\ya- 

26 7 TTjfieVTjV Kai torat ev t <3 tottg), 
ov epprj^Tj avroig * ov Aaof pov 


mercy which he had afore prepared 
unto glory, even us, w T hom he hath 24 
called not of the Jews only, but also 
of the Gentiles P As he saith also in 25 
Ifosea, I will call them my people, 
which were not my people ; and her 
beloved, which was not beloved. 
And it shall come to pass, that in 26 


the divine plans, it is said of Pharaoh, that God had allowed him to con¬ 
tinue in order to display his power through the monarch’s obduracy, and 
thus to spread his glory in the world. It is plain, therefore, that God so 
disposes all things as to promote his own purposes, extending his benefits 
to some, and suffering others to continue obdurate. Will you object that, 
since God’s plans cannot be altered by man’s efforts, no blame ought to be 
found with your conduct, because it subserves those plans? I reply, first, 
that this is presumptuous and insolent in so uninformed a creature, and 
that the maker of all things has unquestionably a right to dispose of his 
favours as he pleases, granting to one portion of mankind a greater and to 
another a less degree of benefit. And, secondly, to speak plainly in refer¬ 
ence to the rejection of unbelieving Jews as God’s covenant people, if God 
hath borne patiently with you although you have, merited condemnation, 
will you be querulous against what should excite your gratitude? In con¬ 
sequence of your obstinate rejection of his son, he withdraws from you the 
blessings of this covenant relation, and bestows them on the Gentiles with 
a view to the ultimate salvation of all, whether Jews or Gentiles, who 
may accept the proffered mercy, and for whose happiness he hath fully 
provided.’ 

24-26. Here the Apostle plainly states whom he means by the figura¬ 
tive phrase, “vessels of mercy;” namely, Jewish and Gentile Christians, 
applying the passages from Hosea to the latter class. The masculine ovg 
refers to rjpag, us, which expresses the meaning of the neuter antecedent 
okev7 /, vessels , that is, the persons so designated. The quotations are from 
i. 10, and ii. 23; or, according to the Hebrew notation, ii. 1, 25. The 
prophet is certainly speaking of the restoration of the Israelites to divine 
favour, and there is no reason to suppose that St. Paul either understood 
or intended to expound his meaning otherwise. The prophecy relates to 
the ten tribes, whose idolatry and wickedness are described under the 
image of a faithless wife and abandoned children, who are disgraced and 
punished by the indignant husband and father, but after a long period of 
penal discipline, are at length readmitted to favour.*—The feminine, “ her 

* The reader may find an exposition of the first chapter of Hosea, as given in the Targum of Jon* 
athan ben Hzziel, and in the Commentary of David Kimchl, in my Jewish Rabbies, p. 165 et seq. 

12 
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the place where it was said unto vpeh T, K^Tj&rjaovraL viol 

them, Ye are not my people; there deov £ Gjvrog. 'Hoatag 6 e fcpa^ec 27 
shall they be called the children of vT£p tov ’I opaffX * eav q 6 
27 the living God. Esaias also crieth dpitipog r£jv vl£jv ’I oparjX (bg i) 
concerning Israel, Though the num- appog rrjg ‘daXaooTjg, to Kara- 

beloved, 5 ’ refers to the fact, that the prophet describes the once rejected but 
now restored people under the symbol of his daughter , named Lo-ruhamak , 
that is, not beloved .—“ In the place :” This does not mean 1 instead of;’ it 
marks locality. This is proved from the adverb that follows, “there;” and 
thus we have the same language, both in the Hebrew and Septuagint, in 
1 Kings xxi. 19: “ In, the place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth, there 
shall dogs lick thy blood.” The prophet undoubtedly means, that in what¬ 
ever countries the scattered Israelites may be dispersed, there shall they, on 
their conversion, be recognised as God’s people.—The language of God to 
the favoured Israelites by which the renewal of his love is expressed, is 
here applied to the Gentiles, who had so long “ been alienated from the 
life of God by wicked works,” (Eph. iv. 18, Col. i. 21,) but were now by 
the Gospel brought into his family and blessed with his returned affection. 

27-29. “ Crieth :” That is proclaimcth openly. The same word is thus 
used in John vii. 28, xii. 44.— 'Tnep has the meaning of rrept, concerning , 
as in 2 Cor. vii. 4, and elsewhere.—The prophet’s declaration, as cited in ver. 
27, is evidently to this effect: * how'ever numerous may be the body of the 
Jewish people, yet the remnant (only) shall be saved.’ To tcaraXeippa 
is undoubtedly emphatic. It refers to the divine promise, repeatedly 
alluded to by Isaiah, that, although the nation might be exposed to various 
attacks and even excisions, yet their enemies should not entirely triumph; 
there should still be a reserved portion, a remnant of the people, in accord¬ 
ance with the divine promise made to the prophet when called to his 
mission among his countrymen. Notwithstanding the wasting , and the 
desolation and the removal and the forsaking, “a tenth shall return, the 
holy seed:” vi. 11-13. This promise is, as I have said, several times re¬ 
ferred to. The very name of one of Isaiah’s sons, Shear-jashub , that is, a 
remnant shall return , was given him evidently in order to keep up in the 
mind of the people this promise, and thus to strengthen their faith in it. 
This accounts for the fact that the prophet is directed to take this son with 
him when he goes “ to meet Ahaz :” vii. 3. Now, although the preservation 
of this remnant, and its restoration after temporal and political dangers, 
are announced by Isaiah, it is by no means necessary to limit his prediction 
to merely civil occurrences and immunity from national evils. The Apos¬ 
tle applies the promise more generally. He shows that it comprehends a 
reference to the faithful part of the Israelites, the deliverance or salvation 
secured to them being spiritual and heavenly, and by the instrumentality 
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yevov noiTjOEL icvpiog ettI r^g yrjg. the work, and cut it short in right¬ 
eousness ; because a short work will 


of true religious faith. And there is no occasion to suppose that he accom¬ 
modates the language of the prophet to his own immediate purposes. He 
does but develop its full meaning. That the politically saved remnant 
was a symbol of those religiously saved, is a view which entirely harmonizes 
with the general analogy of prophecy, especially that of Isaiah; and it 
seems to be intended by the words, “The remnant of Jacob shall return 
unto the mighty God x. 21. The last clause expresses a religious con¬ 
version. 

The quotation in ver. 29 from Isaiah i. 9, is explicable on the same 
principle. The prophet, most probably, speaks of the preservation of Judah 
from utter ruin, threatened by some very sanguinary attacks of their en¬ 
emies. To what particular slaughter he refers, it is difficult to say. Bishop 
Lowth inclines to the opinion that some invasions made by Resin and 
Pckah “ at the latter end of Jotham’s reign, are referred to in this pro¬ 
phecy.” See his note on vs. 7-9. Rosenmiiller, on ver. 7, remarks, that 
“ some consider the language as descriptive of those miserable times during 
the reign of Ahaz, when not only the Israelites under Pekah, but the Syrians 
also from the north, the Edomites from the south, and the Philistines from 
the west, invaded Judea, ruining the country, seizing the cities, and captur¬ 
ing thousands. See 2 Chron. xxviii. 5-19.” He objects to this view, 
however, on account of the order in which the prophecies are arranged, and 
thinks that vffiat is here said relates to the state of things under Uzziah, 
after Amaziah had been conquered by Joash, King of Israel, his people 
terribly slaughtered, his country and capital laid waste, and even the w T alls 
of Jerusalem in a great measure destroyed. See 2 Kings xiv. 8-14, 2 Chron. 
xxv. 14-24. The prophet may have his mind on these eruptions, and also 
on the devastations which w’ere caused by the Assyrian invasions, of which 
we have so graphical and poetic a description in Isa. vii. 18-25, viii. 21, 22, 
and x. 6. This representation of the WTetched condition of the people, the 
Apostle applies to the spiritual state of the Israelites, rejected by God with 
the exception of the chosen and choice remnant. 

This comprehensive view of Isaiah’s language accords with the appli¬ 
cation of the prediction in Genesis relating to the vast number of 
Abraham’s progeny, which is made by the Apostle in iv. 16 ; where see the 
note, p. 69. 

The 28th verse remains to be considered: “ For he will finish the 
work” &c. The word rendered “ work” is Xoyov in both places, and there 
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29 And as Esaias said before, Except el prj ttvptoq oaf3au)d ey/cartAtTrev 
the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a 7)plv orrippa^q lodopa dv iyev- 
seed, we had been as Sodom, and Tjdrjpev nai uq Topoppa dv 
been made like unto Gomorrah, djpoidj&rjpev. 


is no propriety in giving it this meaning, which is not sustained by Greek 
usage. Neither is there any necessity for translating it thing , although this 
would make a good sense. Its usual signification of declaration , expressed 
determination , affords a very suitable meaning. 'LvvTepvuv , which properly 
means “ cutting together, contracting by cutting/’* is explained by some in 
the sense of lessening , shortening ; by others in that of decreeing , determin¬ 
ing. Tholuck prefers the meaning of accelerating , hastening , according to 
the idea, so common in the Old Testament, of God’s punishments quickly 
overtaking the impenitent sinner. Thus the whole verse will convey the 
thought that, in his righteous indignation, God is quickly completing his 
announced determination, for he will make his determination (to be) quickly 
executed in the earth (or, the land.) 

The words in Isa. x. 22, latter half, and 23, here quoted,' are explained 
by the great mass of commentators, as referring to the overwhelming de¬ 
structions which God had determined to bring upon the Jews and Israelites. 
And certainly this view of them agrees with the former half of ver. 22, 
“ though thy people Israel be as the sand of the sea, yet a remnant of them 
shall return,” and also with their apparent application by the Apostle. 
Still, it would seem that the prophet has in view the immediate overthrow 
of the Assyrian forces, and the very extraordinary destruction which swept 
off multitudes of them in one night: See 2 Kings xix. 35, or Isa. xxxvii. 36. 
The section begins with the 5th verse. The prophet describes the infidel 
insolence of this haughty power, that regards itself as independent, and 
threatens excision to the people of Jehovah. He speaks of it as the feeble 
and passive instrument in the hand of the Almighty workman, and threatens 
it with deserved punishment under the figure of the conflagration of a 
forest: 5-19. Then follows the effect of this divine judgment on the 
character of those of the Israelites who had escaped former attacks; they 
shall turn from those human helps which, instead of benefiting, had injured 
them, and shall trust in the only defence, their own true God. To him 
they shall return by penitence and faith. Numerous though they may 
have been and may even continue hereafter to be, yet the remnant only 
Bhall return. While the prophet does indeed limit this promise to the 
remnant, yet it is quite certain that a very prominent thought in his mind 
is, that they shall most certainly return . It would therefore, be very natu¬ 
ral for him to connect immediately with this promise a declaration, that 

* Bobliuon's Lexicon. 
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30 T t ovv epovfiev ; on e$vt} ra What shall we say then ? That 30 

fifj diufcovra difcaioovvrjv nare- the Gentiles, which followed not 


God’s purpose to “consume” the hostile Assyrians should be completely 
effected. And this is what he seems to say : 20-23. With this view of the 
passage the verses that follow entirely coincide, and it removes all difficulty 
in the word “therefore,” with which they begin. Some commentators 
take no notice of this particle; others give it the meaning of nevertheless , 
yet; others again, retaining the usual sense therefore , suppose it to relate 
to the 19th and previous verses. But, if “the consumption” spoken of in 
vs. 22, 23, refer to the Assyrian overthrow, the connection of the discourse 
is self-evident, and the prophet’s language perfectly accurate. Having 
threatened to consume the Assyrian forces, God calls upon his people not 
to fear them. The chapter concludes by a graphical description of their 
rapid march towards Jerusalem, and of their sudden and unexpected de¬ 
struction. The mighty Oriental power is depicted under the figure of a noble 
forest exposed to the axe of the destroyer: ‘Behold the Lord, Jehovah of 
hosts, lops off the bough with a crash, and the lofty ones are cut down, and 
the haughty shall be humbled. And he will cut down the thickets of the 
forest, and that Lebanon shall fall24-34. 

In confirmation of this view of the passage in Isaiah, it may further be 
remarked that the words employed by the prophet seem to refer back to 
what he had before said respecting the destruction of the Assyrians. “ The 
consumption and “a consumption nis, in vs. 22, 23, are a repeti¬ 
tion of what had been stated in ver. 18, “ he shall consume ,” This 

shows the unity of subject throughout. 

If this view be correct, the inquiry arises, how does the Apostle apply 
the words of the prophet ? This question admits of two answers. It may 
be said that, as his leading thought is the salvation of the remnant, that is, 
the faithful Israelites, he introduces the words in ver. 28 merely on ac¬ 
count of their connection in Isaiah with the main statement; or, that lan¬ 
guage by which the prophet announces the destruction of the Assyrians the 
Apostle applies to the spiritual overthrow of the unbelieving Israelites. 
In other words, he expresses his own thought in the prophet’s words. See 
remarks on quotations in the Commentary on Hebrews, pp. 26 et seq. 

30, 31. Olshausen seems to regard the whole of vs. 30, 31, as the ques¬ 
tion, and to make the answer follow “ wherefore,” Atari, in ver. 32. In 
this case oti would mean inasmuch as, since , as in John ii. 18 and ix. 17 ; 
and the sense would be thus: ‘ What shall we say then, since Gentiles &c., 
but Israel &e. ? Wherefore is it thus V The reason follows in ver 32: 
4 Because’ &c. But the usual arrangement is preferable. What shall we 
say then? what conclusion shall we come to? The answer which imme- 
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after righteousness, have attained 
to righteousness, even the right- 

31 eonsness which is of faith. But 
Israel, which followed after the law 
of righteousness, hath not attained 

32 to the law of righteousness. Where- 


Aa/3e 6iK.aioovv7)vi ducaioovv7jv 
6e TTjv in ttlotegh; , ’I opa7\X 6e 6l- 31 
(ukgjv vofiov ducaioavVTjs dg vop- 
ov difcaioovvrjg ova ttpdaoe. Atd 
r£ ; Srt ovk in mareuaXX' die 32 


diately follows states the only legitimate one. Therefore, no exposition of 
the preceding portion of the chapter can possibly be the true one, which 
does not accord with and make prominent the thought so clearly announced 
by the Apostle, namely, that Gentiles have obtained what Israelites failed 
to secure, that is, justification. Here the scope of the writer is ascertained 
by his own express statement, and no rule of interpretation can possibly 
be more certain. 

In speaking of the Gentiles as not “ following after,” or aiming at, jus¬ 
tification, the Apostle does not mean to represent them as negligent and 
careless concerning acceptance with God, when this blessing was offered 
them. Undoubtedly those among them who “attained unto justification,” 
had become interested in the Gospel ; and this is most expressly stated re¬ 
specting those who are mentioned in Acts xiii. 46-48. St. Paul refers to 
their former irreligious condition, when living without God in the world. 
And in the same way he describes them in x. 20, as those who had neither 
sought nor inquired after God. On the Gospel being made known to them, 
they embraced its offers and secured its benefits. But this was not the 
case with the Israelites. They followed vopov dinaioovv7)( literally, a law 
of justification, but according to an idiom, very common in Hebrew and 
also in other languages, a justifying law ; but they did not reach it. They 
clung tenaciously to an ideal system of their own, and therefore failed to 
secure the vainly hoped for benefit.* But such a system is chimerical, and 
cannot possibly, in the present condition of fallen human nature, have any 
real existence. In this way does St. Paul speak in Phil. iii. 9, of his “own 
justification which is of the law meaning a hypothetical or ideal one, a 
justification which he once supposed himself to have secured. 

32, 33. The ellipsis to be supplied, is suggested by the preceding verse : 
‘ they did not aim at it, seek it by.’—This particle, as employed here 
and in John i. 14, is thought by many able critics to be equivalent to the 
Hebrew caph , asseverating, or definitely marking out the thing or person 
intended to be expressed. See Neh. vii. 2, where the particle caph in the 

* After writing as above, I see that Tholack has given, not only the same general view bat even 
the same word. The reader will perhaps allow that the coincidence favours the exposition. After 
stating various views of earlier writers, (which I did not think it expedient to lntrodnce,) snch as a 
hypallage of law of fortification Tor justification by law , and others of the same sort; lie prefers ex¬ 
plaining law of justification “von elnem idealom vorgostelltem Gesetz oder elner Norm, durch 
welche man Gerecbtlgkelt erlongen k&Dn.” 
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33 t<5 A l#(*) tov t Tpooftopparog, tea- by faith, but as it were by the 
yeypcnzTCLi * Idov , TL'&Tjpi Iv works of the law : for they stum¬ 
bled at that stumbling-stone ; as it 33 


Hebrew is omitted in our translation, “ he was a faithful man,” 

whereas the true meaning is, ‘ he was how faithful a man that is really 
so, one whose fidelity was indubitable. Thus the meaning will be 
equivalent to indeed, really. They sought it not of faith, but indeed of 
the works of the law. John i. 14 is cited in confirmation of the same 
meaning. In both cases, however, a slight ellipsis removes the difficulty, 
while the particle retains its ordinary signification. In St. John the 
meaning probably is, ‘ such glory as belongs to the only begotten, and 
might be expected to be manifested by him;’ and here, ‘but (as I may 
well say,) by the deeds of the law. 1 Comp. Phil. 14. 

The quotation is principally from Jsa. xxviii. 16, although the Apostle 
introduces also certain words from other places, alluding to Isa. viii. 14, 
and perhaps to Ps. cxviii. 22. By the stone laid in Zion he means the 
Messiah; and, while he thus figuratively represents him as the support of 
his church and of every individual member thereof, he suggests that he 
may become an occasion of injury and ruin to those who reject him. In 
exactly the same way docs Isaiah speak of “ the Lord of hosts” being “ a 
sanctuary” for some, and “a stone of stumbling” &c. for others. Such a 
combination of the words of one or more passages of the Old Testament is 
not uncommon. See the remarks on quotations in the Commentary on 
Hebrews, p. 21, and the work of Surenhusius, befure mentioned, Lib. ii. 
Thesis vii. pp. 45-47. Although it be granted, which indeed is most prob¬ 
able, that in Isa. viii. 13, 14, the divine Messiah is the object referred to; 
yet it will not follow that he is introduced as the speaker in vs. 16-18: a 
theory which seems to have originated in an endeavour to reconcile the 
language of the prophet with its application in Heb. ii. 13. In the 118th 
Psalm the rejected stone is immediately David, but ultimately Christ. In 
Isa. xxviii. 16, the “ foundation” is certainly the Messiah. This is allowed 
by Jarchi and some other Jewish authorities, although Aben Ezra and 
David Kimchi explain it of Hezekiah. It is usual with the prophets to 
introduce the Messiah or to describe the blessings of his government 
and period in contrast with evils, political or moral or both, which pre¬ 
vailed in their own times ; and therefore such a view of this passage 
harmonizes with their manner. In opposition to every deceitful pre¬ 
tended refuge and support, God himself represents the Messiah whom he 
is about to send as the true and solid foundation which shall never be 
shaken. He sustains all who trust him. Comp. 1 Pet. ii. 6. In this 
way the promise of Immanuel, the miraculously born Messiah, is made, in 
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is written, Behold, I lay in Zion a 
stumbling-stone and rock of offence; 
and whosoever believeth on him 
shall not be ashamed. 

X. Brethren, my heart’s desire and 
prayer to God for Israel is, that 


A l{fav TTpOOtCOflfUlTOS K<li 
7 TETpav OKavddXWy teal nag 6 
tucttev(i)V &n y avrui ov Karaia- 
XW&fjoErai. 

’AdeA^ot, ij fiiv evdofrfa rrjg X. 
ifijjg tcapStag kqX fj derjoig 77 npdg 


direct contrast to the irreligious and infidel rejection of a divine attestation 
by Ahaz. 

“ Stumbling-stone and rock of offenceThat is a stone or rock over 
or against which one may stumble, or dash himself. The expressions are 
figurative, like “gin, snare, trap,” for whatever or whosoever may become 
the cause or occasion of injury. 

“Shall not be ashamedIn the Old Testament it is, “ shall not make 
haste.” This is the usual meaning of the Hebrew word BW, and the idea 
conveyed by it seems to be this: * shall not hurry away,’ as one would 
who had no confidence in the strength of his defence or what he had relied 
on. Thus it expresses the idea of permanent and steady trust, in opposi¬ 
tion to flight impelled by doubtfulness and fear. It is not surprising there¬ 
fore that in the Arabic the same verb is used in the three senses of to 
hasten , to fear, and to be ashamed , for in fact the ideas are naturally con¬ 
nected. The last, which is that of the Septuagint, is followed by St. Paul, 
both here and in x. 11; the Chaldee and Syriac prefer the second ; and the 
first is adopted in our English translation of the prophet. The conjecture 
of Grotius, Hammond, and Bishop Lowth, that the Hebrew should be 
altered to like most other such conjectures, is both unsupported and 

unnecessary. 

x. 1. “ IsraelThe better reading is 1 them,’ airrojv. As this verse is 
the commencement of an ancient lectionarium or Church lesson, the noun 
was probably substituted for the pronoun for the information of the con¬ 
gregation. We have a similar substitution in Acts iii. 11 of “the lame 
man who was healed” instead of ‘ he.’ Sometimes these lectionaria con¬ 
tained introductory clauses preceding the words of Scripture, and perhaps 
this may have given rise to the admission of such clauses occasionally in 
the Gospel for the day in our Book of Common Prayer. See, for example, 
the Gospels for the fourth Sunday after Easter, for the sixth and ninth 
Sundays after Trinity, for St. Philip and St. James’ day, and that for All 
Saints’ day. In all these cases the introduction is quite unnecessary, to 
say the least, as no intelligent hearer can doubt that the speaker is Jesus.— 
“That they might be saved:” Literally, ‘for salvation.’ The meaning is, 
that they may be converted and enjoy the blessings of Messiah’s kingdom. 
Comp. xi. 26. 

2. “ I bear them recordThe original word sometimes expresses sim- 
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tov $ebv vtteq avT&v [eotiv] elg they might be saved. For I bear 2 

2 0(i)T7jpiav. M aprvpu) yap avTolg, them record, that they have a zeal 
oti ZyfjXov $eov e%ovoiv, aAA’ ov of God, but not according to know- 

3 nar' Emyv(»)OLV. 'Ayvoovvreg yap ledge. For they, being ignorant of 3 
rrjv tov $eov dutaioovvTjV , teal God’s righteousness, and going 
tt\v Idiav ducaioovVTjV £7 ]TOvvte£ about to establish their own right- 


ply the idea of attesting, and sometimes the additional meaning of in 
opposition to, or in favour of The last is here intended : ‘ I willingly bear 
testimony ill their favour.’ Thus the word is used in Luke iv. 22, Heb. xi. 
39, and often elsewhere,—“ Zeal of God Some regard this as a Hebraistic 
superlative for very great zeal, like mountains or cedars of God, that is 
very lofty ones. But the better meaning is ‘zeal for God, 1 as the genitive 
is often used. Comp. John ii. 17, “ zeal of (for) thine house.” 

3. “Ignorant:” The ignorance of the Jews respecting the spiritual na¬ 
ture of Messiah’s kingdom was certainly a guilty ignorance, as they might 
and ought to have known better; but still it is not to be doubted, that the 
Apostle here uses the expression as somewhat apologetic. This is evident 
from the connection. And thus St. Peter tells the Jews, that he knew they 
had crucified the Messiah, without being aware of what they were doing: 
Acts iii. 17. St. Paul also speaks of his own persecuting course of con¬ 
duct as carried on in ignorance: 1 Tim. i. 13, Acts xxvi. 9. The guilt of 
such actions is not done away, although it is somewhat modified.—“ God’s 
righteousness:” That is, God’s plan of justification in opposition to a fan¬ 
cied one of their own. 

4. “For” is illative and logically connected with what precedes. It is 
as if the Apostle had said, ‘They are ignorant, for the law was not intended 
to justify.’—“ The end Some explain the word thus : ‘ Christ is the com¬ 
pletion, fulfilment of the law. In him it finds its full accomplishment. He 
kept it perfectly in all respects.’ This is true; but it is not the natural 
sense of the expression, nor is the meaning very well adapted to the con¬ 
nection. To say that Christ fulfilled the law is too general a truth to be 
here introduced. And to represent the Apostle as stating, that Christ’s 
actual fulfilling of the moral law is imputed or made over to the believer 
as the ground of his justification, is simply to assume a sense of the words 
which cannot be proved. According to others the Apostle merely says, 
that with Christ the law comes to its termination. He brings it to its end. 
This also is true, but the sense is not so important as the context seems to 
require. Besides, it may lead to a misapprehension of the true scriptural 
view of the doctrine of justification; and this misapprehension does, I 
think, appear in Koppe’s note. He gives the general idea of the verse 
thus: * the law having been abolished through Christ, we are all justified 
by faith;’ and refers to Gal. iii. 24. As the general scope of the Apostle’s 
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eousness, have not submitted them¬ 
selves unto the righteousness of 
4 God. For Christ is the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one 
6 that believeth. For Moses describ¬ 
ed the righteousness which is of 
the law, That the man which doeth 
those things shall live by them. 
6 But the righteousness which is of 
faith speaketh on this wise, Say not 
in thine heart, Who shall ascend 
into heaven ? that is to bring 


orrjoai , rq dutaioovvq rov $eov 
ovx viTErayqoav. T zXog yap 4 

vofJLOV Xpiorog elg ducaioovv t\v 
7r avr\ ri 5 marevovn. M (jjvarjg 5 

yap ypafpEi rijv dtKacoovvqv rrjv 
in rov vofMOv' Sri 6 Tiou)aag 
avra avtipunog £ rjaerat iv av- 
rolg. 'H de Ik mareug diKaio- 6 
ovvq ovru) Xeyet * p,fj eltt qg ev 
rq Kapdia oov ■ rig avapqoe- 
rai eig rov ovpavoy ; rovr * ca¬ 
rt Xpiarov Karayayziv ■ rj * rig 7 


representation in this and the next verses, he states as follows : 1 While the 
authority of the Mosaic laws lasted, it was by a careful observance of them 
that men obtained salvation; but now, since the abrogation of those laws 
by Christ, the sole condition of salvation is this, to believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God sent from heaven to earth, and that he was raised 
from the dead.’ This view, which presumes that different ways of justifica¬ 
tion and acceptance with God have obtained under different dispensations 
and at different times, is directly at variance with the general tenour of 
Scripture, and particularly with the scope of this Epistle, which is intended 
to show that faith, and not observance of laws, has in all ages been the 
principle by which, to use the most expressive and appropriate language 
of Clement of Rome, “ Almighty God has always justified man from the 
beginning of the world.” Comp. iv. 3-8; also Heb. iv. 3, and the note 
there. 

There is still another view of the Apostle’s expression, which appears 
preferable to either ; though it is possible that the idea of putting an end 
to the law may also be comprehended. ‘ Christ is the end or object or 
scope towards which the law tended.’ The whole Mosaic institution, 
ceremonial and moral, referred to him as the one and only source of justi¬ 
fication. It was intended to lead to him, and to prepare for his coming. 
See Gal. iii. 24. He has forever done away the law, so as to show that it 
neither was nor could be the means of a sinner’s justification. This can be 
obtained in no other way than by faith in Christ; and to him the law al¬ 
ways had reference. 

5. “ The righteousness” or rather justification “ which is of the law 
That is, a conceivable but merely ideal justification, as in ver. 3 and ix. 31. 
The quotation is from Levit. xviii. 5. St. Paul does not mean to say, that 
Moses intended to describe this justification when he wrote the words here 
quoted. They contain a promise of happiness to the sincere observer of 
God’s laws. But, inasmuch as they fitly express the principle of justifica- 
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KarapfjOETai elg rrjv dpvooov, 

TOVT' EOTL XpLOTOV EK VEKpiOV 

8 avayayelv. ’A XXa tl XeyEL ; 

kyyvg oov to prjpa eotlv , ev 
aropari oov uai ev t'q uapdia 

OOV * TOVT } EOTL TO pTjpCL Ttjg 

9 TTLOTECJg, 3 KTJpVOOOpEV * OTl y 
eav dpohoyrjoqg ev tu> orojiart 
oov tcvptov 'Irjoovv, uat tuotev- 
oyg ev ttj uapdia oov , OTt 6 i9 eog 
avrov TjyELpev eu veuptiv, ocj'&rjoTj. 

10 K apdia yap morEVErac eig dtuai- 


Christ down from above : or, Who 7 
shall descend into the deep ? that 
is, to bring up Christ again from 
the dead. But what saith it ? The 8 
word is nigh thee, even in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart: that is, 
the word of faith which we preach; 
that if thou shalt confess with thy 9 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt 
believe in thine heart that God 
hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved. For with the 10 


tion by law, the Apostle introduces his own thought in this most appro¬ 
priate language of the Hebrew lawgiver. See the remarks on quotations 
in the Commentary on Hebrews, p. 27. 

0-9. The principle just stated in illustration of the quotation from Le¬ 
viticus, applies also to those here made from Deut. xxx. 12-14, with which 
St. Paul interweaves his own illustrations. The justification of faith is 
personified and made to speak in the w T ords of the address of Moses to the 
Israelites, when he endeavours to induce them to obey the law of God, 
because, instead of being attended by any particular difficulty, it is com¬ 
paratively easy. As the descending into the deep, or abyss, is set in con¬ 
trast to the ascending into heaven and explained by bringing up Christ 
from the dead, it hardly admits of a reasonable doubt that the word advooov 
is here used to denote the place of the dead. In Deuteronomy the language 
is “ who shall go over the seabut St. Paul merely gives the general 
thought in the Pentateuch without confining himself to the very words. 
In Ps. evii. (Sept, cvi.) 26, “ mounting up to the heaven” and “going down 
to the depths,” are expressions employed to describe poetically the vessel 
rising on the lofty wave and sinking into the trough of the sea, and 
the two extremes are marked in the Septuagint by the words ovpavtiv 
and aOvootov, just as heaven and hades are contrasted in Matt. xi. 23 and 
elsewhere. 

“That is,” vs. 6,7, 8 : 1 refer the reader who may wish to see the va¬ 
rious views of commentators on this phrase, and its supposed connection 
both with the words of the Apostle and Moses, to Tholuck’s note. It 
seems to be merely exegetical of the Apostle’s application of the words 
quoted, and equivalent to, ‘as if Christ were to be brought down or up.’— 
The expressions here used, of going up to heaven, or down to the abyss, 
or oyer the sea, all convey the same general idea, namely, that of extreme 
difficulty. Thus in Prov. xxx. 3, 4, we read: “I neither learned wisdom, 
nor have the knowledge, of the holy. Who hath ascended up into heaven 
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heart man believeth unto right- oavVTfv^ orofiaTt dt dfioXoyEtTCU 

eousness; and with the mouth con- elg ouTrjpiav. Aeyei yap rj 11 

11 fession is made unto salvation. For ypatpiy * nag 6 ntOT£V(i)v in 

the Scripture saith, Whosoever be- avrip ov Karcuo^vv&TjOEraL . Ov 12 

lieveth on him shall not be ashamed, yap tort dtaaroXrj 'lovdaiov re 


or descended? who hath gathered the wind in his fists? who hath bound 
the waters in a garment ? who hath established all the ends of the earth ? 
what is his name and what is his son’s name, if thou canst tell?” The 
meaning is evident, these things are extremely difficult; they require a 
superhuman power. And so in the Apocryphal book of Baruch, iii. 29-31, 
speaking of wisdom the author says: “Who hath gone up to heaven, 
and taken her, and brought her down from the clouds ? Who hath gone 
over the sea, and found her, and will bring her for pure gold ? No man 
kDOweth her way, nor thinketh of her path.” It is plain that in the pas¬ 
sage quoted Moses does not refer to the particular points discussed by the 
Apostle. He is persuading the Hebrews to obey the divine law. It does 
not involve anything of special difficulty, as if the heavens were to be scaled, 
or the broad and stormy sea, with its mountain billows and deep watery 
chasms, to be passed over. It is comparatively easy and within the reach 
of moderate effort. Employing the same language, and adapting it to his 
purpose, St. Paul expresses thereby this thought, that the blessings of the 
Gospel scheme of justification were also attainable on the very facile con¬ 
dition of faith, which was within the power of every sincere and earnest 
seeker after salvation. “ In thy mouth and in thy heart” are strong figu¬ 
rative expressions, intimating that the benefit is so easily obtained that it 
may be said to be even in possession, and ready to be enjoyed and rightly 
appreciated. 

Tholuck, after examining the various methods employed to show that 
Moses predicts or implies the very point intended by St. Paul, comes to 
the conclusion that the Apostle expresses his own idea, partly in the lan¬ 
guage of Deuteronomy. To the same purpose Vatablus, in the Critici 
Sacri. “ He does not here quote Moses, because he does not follow the 
sense of Moses, but only borrows some expressions from him.” 

The Apostle proceeds to make his application of the language of Moses. 
11 The word That is, the subject matter which the expressed word de¬ 
scribes. This, which is so readily attainable, is failh in the Gospel, the 
fundamental principles of which must be cordially believed and publicly 
professed. The confession of the Lord Jesus, like the Master’s own lan¬ 
guage in Matt. x. 32, implies the open avowal of faith in and attachment 
to him, notwithstanding the difficulties and persecutions to which such a 
course may subject the confessor. The resurrection of Christ from the 
dead is here put by a synecdoche for the whole system of Christianity, 
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nal "E/l/l? ]Vog * 6 yap avrog kv- For there is no difference between 12 
pcog navTUV 7 tXovtmv elg tt dv- the Jew and the Greek: for the 
rag rovg imitaXovpLevovg avrov. same Lord over all is rich unto all 

13 Ildf yap, 6g av eruKaXtariTai to that call upon him. For whoso- 13 

14 ovopa icvpioV) o^rjoerat. Ilcjf ever shall call upon the name of 


which stands or falls with this most fundamental principle. The 10th verse 
contains the simple but all-important statements, that justifying faith must 
be sincere, and available confession open and public notwithstanding all 
dangers. 

11. “ For:” This, refers to what had been before said, namely, the facil¬ 
ity with which the blessings of the Gospel might be obtained on the con¬ 
dition of faith, inasmuch as they are not exclusively confined to any class, 
having been promised to the believer, or, as the Apostle says, to every 
believer. See Isa. xxviii. 16, and similar places.—“Whosoever:” more 
accurately ‘every one who,’ nag 6 or og . The adjective, which is not ex¬ 
pressed either in the Hebrew or Septuagint, although necessarily implied, 
is probably added by the Apostle, to make the meaning the more definite. 
—“ Bcdieveth on,” em* This intimates that he who exercises such a faith, 
so trusts in its object as to make that his support and dependence. It 
shows that a justifying faith is not merely an assent of the understanding 
to all the truths of the Christian religion, but also a trust of the whole in¬ 
ner man on Christ and his system for acceptance and ultimate salvation. 
It is the germ of the divine life, which unites the soul to God and the Re¬ 
deemer, and thereby develops itself in the well formed Christian character. 

12, 13. “The Jew and the Greek,” or Gentile, Heathen; as the wofd 
Greek frequently means.—“ The same Lord over all is rich unto all that 
call upon him.” The epithet “rich” implies the fulness of his blessings, 
and* also the free and abundant manner in which he dispenses them. 
—“Call upon That is, pray to, as in 2 Tim. ii. 22, “them that call on 
the Lord.” The description is entirely appropriate, whether applied to 
God or Christ. But from the words that follow it is probable that “ the 
same Lord” refers to Christ. They harmonize with the usage in the Acts. 
See ix. 14, 17, where “calling upon the name of the Lord” is equivalent 
to invoking Christ. In 1 Cor. i. 2, also, Christians are distinguished by 
the appellation, those “that call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
The verses that follow confirm this view, as Christ is evidently he who is to 
be preached and heard and believed in, and consequently called on. The 
quotation in ver. 13 is from Joel ii. 32, (in the Heb. iii. 5,) and in immediate 
connection with the promise of the abundance and extraordinary effusion 
of the Spirit, which was verified at the first Christian Pentecost.—With 
the expression “The same Lord overall,” compare the very similar one of 
St. Peter, “he is Lord of all,” employed directly of Christ in Acts x. 36. 
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14 the Lord shall be saved. How then 
shall they call on him in whom they 
have not believed ? and how shall 
they believe in him of whom they 
have not heard? and how shall 

15 they hear without a preacher ? and 
how shall they preach, except they 


ovv iniKaXioovrat, tie 5v ovk 
hriOTEVoav ; 77 tiq t5e ntorevoov- 
oiv, ov ovk rjKOvoav ; c5e 6.kov- 

oovol x^P 1 ^ KTjpvooovrog ; niog 15 
6i Krjpv^ovoiv, lav p,ij dnooraXw- 
Oi ; Ka$u)£ yeypanrai * c bpaioi 

ol nodes rfiv evayyeki$o[iEV(*)v tl- 


14 et seq. Several commentators, among whom is Professor Stuart, 
consider this as an objection, either urged by a Jew or stated by the au¬ 
thor, which is answered in ver. 16. “The objector apologises for his un¬ 
believing countrymen, that many of them had not heard the Gospel 
proclaimed. The Apostle answers that many who had heard it did not 
believe it. To this the Jew replies, that the quotation itself implies that 
men must hear the Gospel before they can believe it.” The 17th verse 
is also regarded as “ the suggestion of the objector, who means to insist by 
it that many of the Jews are not culpable for unbelief, inasmuch as they 
have not heard the Gospel, and hearing is necessary to believing.” In the 
18th the answer is that they have heard. 

This theory of direct objection and answer seems both unnecessary and 
improbable. That the Jew would state or the Apostle allege such an ob¬ 
jection is not very likely ; because it admits that if the Jew on hearing the 
Gospel had rejected it, he would be guilty. But this is a postulate, which 
of course, he would not allow, and the Apostle could not assume. And 
without supposing any such formal objection and answer, the scries of re¬ 
mark is still simple and natural. 

Some interpreters suppose that St. Paul has the heathen only in view 
in vs. 14-18, and that in 19 there is a transition to the Jews or Israelites. 
Tholuck thinks that the Apostle terminates with ver. 13 the coursfe of 
thought begun at ver. 4, and then returns to that in vs. 1—3, intending to show 
that the opportunity of believing had not been withheld from the Jews. 
He remarks that although in ver. 13 the word nag, everyone, may be em¬ 
ployed to show that the heathen are not excluded, yet those that follow, 
referring to the comprehensiveness of the expression, may include both, 
having a special reference however to the Jews. He does not consider the 
words “not all” in ver. 16, as relating to individuals among heathen and 
Jews, but rather to the latter as a body, at least to them principally in con¬ 
tradistinction to the mass of heathen. If it should be thought strange that, 
after what has been said in vs. 15, 16, the question should be raised in ver. 
18, “ have they not heard ?” he considers the difficulty as removed by sup- 
posirtg it to be emphatic, declaring that they had heard most abundantly 
and fully. 

“SentEither by Christ or God or both conjointly, for in this mission 
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orjv7)V, t£)V evayyeXi^opevojv rd be sent? as it is written, How beau- 
1G aya$a. ’AAA’ ov iravreg vmj- tiful are the feet of them that 

Kovoav to) EvayyeXiG). HI oaiag preach the gospel of peace, and 
yap XeyEL * tcvpie , rig ettlotevoe bring glad tidings of good things! 

IV TX! duoij r\jid>v ; "A pa r\ mong e£ But they have not all obeyed the 16 
dfcorjg, 7} de atcor) did prjuarog gospel : for Esaias saith, Lord, 

18 i9eo£5. ’A XXa Xeyco' pi] ovu who hath believed our report ? So 17 


the Holy Trinity with the Messiah co-operate. Such sending implies both 
an internal call by the Spirit, and an external commission by legitimate 
ecclesiastical authority. Although the Prophet is describing poetically the 
delight with which the messengers who announce the return from the Bab¬ 
ylonian captivity are received ; yet he has also in view the heralds of the 
Gospel proclaiming to men its “ glad tidings of great joy.” The passage, 
which is from Isa. lii. 7, is not accommodated, but cited in accordance 
with the ultimate meaning of the prophetic word. See Discourses on 
Prophecy, the 5th, pp. 86, 87, and Note xvii. 

Jn ver. 10 the quotation from Isa. liii. 1, is applied principally to Jewish 
unbelief. “ Report,” a/coi)- That is, the thing heard, the message. If 
this meaning of the same word be retained in ver. 17, where our transla¬ 
tion renders it “ hearing,” then “ the word of God ” will denote the divine 
command. The different shade of meaning expressed by our translation 
arises quite naturally from the verb to hear before used. If this translation 
be preferred, the sense will be that faith follows the hearing of the pro¬ 
claimed w'ord or message. 

18. “ Their sound went into all the earth” &c. This is a quotation from 
Ps. xviii. 5, in the Septuagint, with the words of which it agrees accurately. 
The English notation is xix. 4. The former portion of the Psalm in which 
this occurs relates to God’s glory in the work of creation ; the latter, to 
the excellence of his revealed word. The Psalmist speaks of the divine 
works, especially the heavenly bodies, as proclaiming to the universe the 
majesty and power of their almighty framer and director ; and the Apostle 
quotes them, as admirably suited to express the universal proclamation of 
the Gospel as a new and heavenly creation, a re-making of the moral chaos, 
and a forming of its discordant materials into one united, harmonious whole, 
to the honour of its “great original.”—“Their sound ” &c. The Hebrew 
has 1 ) 2 , 41 line” the Septuagint <f>doyyog, “ sound” which is followed by the 
Vulgate “sonus.” The former may express simply the idea of extension, 
which is denoted by the very meaning of the word, and in the author’s 
mind it may be carried out indefinitely ; and the latter may be a declara¬ 
tion to^ the same effect in the language of the poets, who speak of'the 
harmonious movements of the heavenly bodies, or the divine harmony of 
the celestial spheres. In either case, the general thought is the same. 
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then faith cometh by hearing, and 

18 hearing by the word of God. But 
I say, Have they not heard? Yes 
verily, their sound went into all the 
earth, and their words unto the 

19 ends of the world. But I say, Did 
not Israel know ? First Moses 
saith, I will provoke you to jealousy 
by them that are no people, and by 
a foolish nation I will anger you. 

20 But Esaias js very bold, and saith, 


rjttovoav ; pevovvyE el$ naoav 
rrjv yrjv igijhdev 6 (pdoyyog 
avru>v t Kal elg ra nipara rrjg 
olftovpEVTjs Ta pripara avruv. 
*AAAa Xeya) • prj ’I opafjX ovk 19 
eyw ; npiorog M uvorjg Aeyet * 
eyw 7 Tapa$7]?A)Ou vpa$ e~ t’ ovk 
edvet, ettX e$vel aovviru) napop- 
yito vpag. 'll oatag 6e dnoroXpa 20 
kcu My ei * evpe{hjv rdlg Ipe pi) 


The course of remark from ver. 13 is as follows : 6 Since the divine 
promise shows that every one who regards Christ as his Redeemer and thus 
invokes him shall be saved, it follows that faith in him as such is absolutely 
necessary. Of course he must be heard of, and therefore proclaimed by 
divinely sent messengers, who, as the prophet says, will be joyously re¬ 
ceived. It is true that the Jews in general, and multitudes also of the 
heathen, have not obeyed the Gospel; but this might have been expected, 
and was indeed predicted by Isaiah, whose very language intimates that the 
Gospel must be proclaimed and heard in order to be believed. And I say 
that it has been so proclaimed most extensively, just as God’s being and 
attributes have been proclaimed to mankind from the creation of the 
world.’ 

19-21. “Did not Israel know? As genius is proverbially inventive, 
two critics, making the word Israel accusative and imagining God to be 
the subject of the verb, translate thus: “does God then no longer know 
(that is, love) Israel ?” See Olshausen in loc., who very justly remarks, 
that this idea is not brought forward until xi. 1.—Several interpreters un¬ 
derstand the question thus; ‘did not Israel know the Gospel?’ was it not 
made known to them ? But this would be a vapid repetition of what had 
been said before; and, moreover, the reply which immediately follows 
would have no bearing on such an inquiry. The connection in which it 
stands and the answer made to it sufficiently show that it relates to the 
calling of the Gentiles and their admission into the Christian church. Did 
not the Israelitish nation know that such was God’s purpose? They did ; 
that is to say, they had in their own Scriptures abundant evidence of this in¬ 
tention. Compare “ when they knew” in i. 21 and “ seeing ” and “ hearing” 
in Matt. xiii. 13. The Apostle begins by citing the testimony of Moses; 
after which he limits himself to one passage in Isaiah, although he might 
have quoted many from the same prophet, and also from other Old Testa¬ 
ment writers. The language of Moses in Deut. xxxii. 21, expresses God’s 
indignation at the Israelites on account of their idolatries, and implies his 
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tyrovotVi E[Mpav7}\; eyevofiTjv rolg 
21 sfis fi7) EirepcjTGiOL. IT pog 6e rov 
'loparjh Xejel * oXtjv rrjv T}fiepav 
i^ETTEraoa rag X e ty a S 77 P°S 
A aov aTTEiftovvTa Kal clvtiXe- 
yovra. 

XL A Ey(i) ovv • prj dircjaaro 6 
#edf rov A aov avrov ; fii) ye- 
volto * nai yap ky<b 'lopa^Xtr^g 
eifit , EfC anepfiarog ’A fipaafi, <pv- 
2 Xrjg VtevLapiv. 0 vie arraxTaro 6 
■&eog rov Xaov avrov , Sv tt po¬ 
sy vg) • 7 / ovk oMare, ev ’HA ta 

rt A eyet tj ypatprj ; tif ivrvy- 


I was found of them that sought 
me not; I was made manifest unto 
them that asked not after me. But 21 
to Israel he saith, All day long I 
have stretched forth my hands 
unto a disobedient and gainsaying 
people. 

I say then, Hath God cast away XI. 
his people ? God forbid. For I also 
am an Israelite, of the seed of 
Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin. 
God hath not cast away his people 2 
which he foreknew. Wot ye not 
what the Scripture saith of Elias ? 
how he maketh intercession to God 


intention to deprive them of their peculiar and covenant blessings, which 
he would bestow upon the Gentiles, whom they contemptuously regarded 
as weak and silly, and unworthy even of the name of a people. The indig¬ 
nation or jealousy or emulation which would consequently be excited, is 
directly stated as a result of this transfer of privileges from the Israelites 
to the Gentiles.—The quotation from Isaiah Ixv. 1, 2, is plain and directly 
to the point. The Gentiles are represented as those who had “ not sought ” 
or “ asked after” God. 'This refers to the condition of ignorance and indif¬ 
ference into which they had sunk before the Gospel was proclaimed to 
them. See ix. 30, and note. The next verse declares the disobedient and 
obstinate character of the Israelites, and the earnest thaugh fruitless efforts 
of untiring goodness to reclaim them. 

xi. Having shown why the Jews iu general were excluded from the 
kingdom of the Messiah, St. Paul now proceeds to console those of his na¬ 
tion who had embraced the faith of Jesus, under the affliction which a con¬ 
sideration of the lamentable state of their countrymen must have produced; 
and to discourage in the Gentile converts any disposition to inordinate self- 
complacency, and any tendency to treat the Jews with contempt on account 
of their own spiritual superiority. He states that in fact many Jews had 
become converts to Christianity ; that the unbelief of those who remained 
obstinately prejudiced against the truth, had been made conducive to the 
welfare of the Gentiles ; and lastly, he speaks as if he confidently expected 
the coming of a period when the Jews as a nation would acknowledge Jesus 
as the true Messiah and accept his Gospel. 

1-4. “ Hath God cast away his people ?” Is this a legitimate conclu¬ 
sion from what has been before said respecting the rejection of unbe¬ 
lieving* Jews, and the substitution of converted Gentiles? It is not. The 
Apostle solemnly denies it, and proceeds to sustain his denial. In order 
13 
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3 against Israel, saying, Lord, they x^ VEL T( ? Kara rov ’I GpaTjX * 
have killed thy prophets, and dig- /cvpte , rouf npo^jrac oov arretc- 3 
ged down thine altars, and I am reivav teal ra $vota<TTTjpid cov 


rightly to understand the purport of the question, it becomes necessary to 
settle the meaning of the phrase “his people.” This cannot possibly be 
limited to that portion of the Hebrews who had received the Gospel. It 
denotes the nation as a whole, as the word is used in the immediately 
preceding verse. This is the usual sense of the phrase, and it is often em¬ 
ployed in connection with the most affectionate expressions of regret on 
account of their perverseness and wiekedness, and the severest denuncia¬ 
tions of wrath. See, among a multitude of instances of the same phrase, Ps. 
xiv. 7, liii. 6, xciv. 14, Isa. xxx. 26, Joel ii. 18, Mic. vi. 2, Luke i. 68, vii. 16. 
The words “ my people” often occur in the same general meaning. See, 
for a few examples, Isa. i. 3, lii. 4, 5, 6, and Mic. vi. 3, 5. Usage then sus¬ 
tains the general meaning. And the context admits of none other. It is not 
uncommon, indeed, to explain the verses which immediately follow in such a 
way as to agree with and even sustain the limited meaning ; as if the Apos¬ 
tle had intended to allege the fact of being an Israelite himself as a proof 
that God had not rejected the nation. But this is a very frigid sense, and 
quite unworthy of such a writer. Who that properly estimates his charac¬ 
ter or works can suppose that he would undertake to show, that God had 
not rejected that portion of his ancient people whom he had admitted to 
the blessings of Messiah’s kingdom 1 or that, if he thought it worth while 
to prove such a self-evident proposition, that he would choose to do so 
by adducing himself as the evidence ? This is not in character with so 
logical a head, or so humble a heart. Not in such manner, or by such help, 
may we look for the support of truth by Paul. He does not mean to say, 
* God hath not rejected all his people, for I myself am a Christian of Israel- 
itish descent.’ According to this view, there is no point in the latter half 
of the verse. Why does he particularize ? “I am,” says he, “ an Israelite 
He selects the most honourable appellation. “ Of the posterity of Abra¬ 
ham He recals to the mind of his readers the venerated patriarch, “ the 
pillar” of the nation, as Maimonides denominates him. “ Of the tribe of 
Benjamin The least yet most esteemed of all, who had allied them¬ 
selves to the tribe of Judah, and had not rejected the divinely established 
government of “the house of David,” the softly flowing waters of Siloah : 
Isa. viii. 6. Had he merely intended to show that the whole of God’s an¬ 
cient people had not been cast away by alleging himself as an example, it 
would have been enough to say, ‘ I claim that I myself have not been re¬ 
jected.’ Undoubtedly he employs these expressions under the influence of 
a very different feeling. They all imply a depth of love for his nation, a 
love which could not possibly bear the thought of their final and irrecover* 
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KareGKa\pav ■ Kayo) vnEXet(p-&7]V left alone, and they seek my life. 

fiovog, Kal tyrovot ri]V But what saith the answer of God 4 

4 uov. ’AXXa, ri Xeyet avraj 6 unto him? I have reserved to my- 

able rejection. He means to tell them, that as an Israelite, a son of Abra¬ 
ham, one of the little yet honoured tribe of Benjamin, it is the farthest 
from his thoughts, to represent his beloved nation as thus rejected by God, 
who had so highly regarded and honoured them. 

The Apostle then proceeds to illustrate what he had said by referring to 
the case of Elijah and the condition of the Israelites in the time of that 
prophet. His illustration has been supposed to confirm the limited mean¬ 
ing of the words “his people,” But this arises from a mistaken view of 
its scope and intention. The prophet, depressed by melancholy apprehen¬ 
sion, supposes himself to be the only true worshipper of Jehovah left among 
the multitudes of Hebrews. But the divine communication consoles him 
with the assurance that, notwithstanding the wretchedly degenerate condi¬ 
tion of the chosen people, God has still seven thousand sincere worshippers. 
These faithful adherents have been supposed to correspond with the “peo¬ 
ple” whom the Apostle says “ God hath not rejected and the analogy has 
been thought to run thus : As in the time of Elijah God had his seven thou¬ 
sand devoted servants who were even then his chosen people; so the Jews 
who have received Jesus as the Messiah are now his people, and these he 
hath not rejected. But this is not the point of comparison. Rather, in accord¬ 
ance with the analogy of God’s dealings as exhibited in Scripture, it runs 
thus : As, in the degenerate days of the prophet, the seven thousand faithful, 
the holy “remnant;” preserved the true religion, and thus prevented the 
divine vengeance from exterminating the whole nation ; so now, those holy 
and faithful Israelites who have embraced the Gospel, preserve their faithless 
brethren from utter and final abandonment by God. The “little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump.” The holy few preserve, in a degree, the mul¬ 
titude; the devoted portion consecrates, in a sense, the whole mass. 

The correctness of this view is sustained also by what follows. The 
introductory words of ver. 11 evidently refer to those of ver. 1, the subject 
of which is certainly in the Apostle’s mind. .The falling corresponds with 
the casting off,\ and both are denied in the same emphatic terms. Yet it is 
unquestioned that the stumbling and the falling relate to the nation; and 
indeed the subsequent verses place this beyond all doubt. The same con¬ 
clusion follows from ver. 16, where “ the lump” or mass, and “ the branches,” 
both of which are said to be “ holy,” correspond with the body of the 
nation. And what is stated in vs. 28, 29, settles the true interpretation of 
the phrase under consideration. ‘As respects the Gospel, they are enemies 
to God ; but as respects God’s choice of the nation to be his covenant peo¬ 
ple, they are beloved on account of their fathers: for God’s grade us gifts 
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self seven thousand men, who have xP T )f iaTi< > tcareXiTrov IpavTb) 
not bowed the knee to the image of EnraKiox^Xiovg avdpa^, olriveg 
5 Baal. Even so then at this pres- oi5« ttcapipav yovv ry BaaA. 


and the benefits of that state into which he calls and places, are matters in 
relation to which he does not change his mind.’ This is true, although 
multitudes who have been placed in that state may forfeit its blessings 
through neglect and sin. 

The conclusion therefore is, that the Apostle regards the mass of the 
Israelites as still, notwithstanding their infidelity and opposition to Christi¬ 
anity, as in a modified sense God’s people, although, in another respect, he 
represents them as not being his people. This view is, moreover, in 
accordance with certain prophecies, and especially with that symbolical 
prediction in Hos. iii. It harmonizes with the remarkable fact, that Provi¬ 
dence has preserved the Jews as a people, though not properly as a political 
nation distinguished from others ; it sanctions the expectation, evidently 
cherished by the Apostle and in accordance with what had been predicted, 
of their future conversion; and it ought to excite, animate, and encourage 
Christians to adopt the most efficacious measures in order to accomplish a 
consummation so earnestly and devoutly to be wished. 

“Whom he foreknew:” See the note on viii. 29, p. 150.—-“Wot:” 
That is, know. The word is of Saxon origin, and is employed in the older 
English versions both here and elsewhere. It occurs also in the authorised 
in 2 Cor. viii. 1, “do you to wit,” for ‘inform you; 1 and in Phil. i. 22, 
“ I wot not.” These are the only instances in which it is employed as the 
translation of yvoipi^a), although the Greek word occurs 24 times. In Acts 
iii. 17, the original of “I wot,” is olda .—The quotation is from 1 Kings 
xix. 10, 18.—“ Of Elias:” The Greek is ev ’H/Up. The preposition may 
be rendered of or concerning as the Hebrew beth often means. Thus David 
Kimchi on Isa. xi. 4, 5, uses it: “ Concerning the Messiah—concerning the 
righteous.” And, although the passage is not cited so much in reference to 
the prophet as to the seven thousand faithful Israelites; yet, as he was the 
most distinguished person, to whom the divine oracle had been communicated, 
the language may well be said to respect him. Still, it is very probable that 
the best translation is in, and that the Apostle adopts a method of quoting 
very comnuon with the Rabbies. Thus they say, it is written in the crea¬ 
tion, meaning Gen. i.; in the concubine, referring to the story of the Levite 
mentioned in Judg. xix.; in Gabriel, that is, Dan. ix. 21 et seq.; and so, in 
Moses and in David.* In the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas, chap, xii., we 
have perhaps an instance of this mode of reference : 7] napd(3aoig did tov 
&pEG)<; iv Evp yiyove , the transgression took place by means of the serpent 

* See Sureuhnsins ubl eup., Thesis 49, p. 81; and Mlchaells 1 Introduction to the New Testament, 
YoL L Part L Chap. iv. Sect v. pp. 133, 134, Edit. Lond. 1823. 
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5 Ovro)g ovv fcal iv rep vvv tccupco ent time also there is a remnant ac- 
Xelfifia tear 9 e/eXoyrjv %dpirog cording to the election of grace. 

6 yeyovev. E l de ^apm, ovketi And if by grace, then is it no more 6 


in Eve. Thus St. Paul may say * in Elijah,’ meaning, in that part of Scrip¬ 
ture which relates his history. The Vulgate has, in Elia, and is followed 
by Wiclif and the Rheims translation. Some commentators trace the same 
method of quotation in Mark xii. 26, where they translate “in the bush.” 
This is our authorised version, and it coincides with Tyndale, Cranmer, 
Geneva and Rheims. Wiclif has, “ the book of Moises on the buysch,” 
meaning probably that part of the Pentateuch which relates to the bush and 
the occurrence there. The other translations may very fairly be under¬ 
stood to mean that God spoke in the bush. Besides, the preposition, which 
is lm } is better rendered oY, and connected with the words that follow, 
“God spake unto him.”—T^ B aaX. The use of the feminine article has 
led several critics to suppose an ellipsis of ehcovi , image, and to construe 
BaaA in the genitive, thus; 1 to the image of Baal.’ But, as Tholuck re¬ 
marks, in this case we would expect the article before the genitive. The 
expedient is also quite unnecessary, as Baal is both masculine and feminine. 
The latter form occurs in IIos. ii. 8, and Zeph. i. 4, Sept. Although in the 
place cited the Septuagint has the former, yet St. Paul, quoting from 
memory, uses the gender most familiar, or which first occurs to him. 
Whether the Phenician and Syrian idolaters united both sexes in Baal, or 
held the notion of a male and a female Baal, is uncertain. The idea of 
Gesenius, which Tholuck regards as on the whole the most probable, is, 
that the feminine gender had been substituted for the masculine, from dis¬ 
respect to the pretended deity. Thus the Rabbies speak of heathen gods 
in the feminine, and passages to the same effect are found in the Koran. 
It is also quite probable that the Jews altered Beelzebub, the lord of flies , 
into Beelzebul, the dung- lord, through contempt. See Robinson on the 
word. 

5. “ A remnant according to the election of grace That is, a portion 
of the whole people who have embraced the Gospel through God’s gra¬ 
cious choice. The language has a retrospective reference to ix. 27 and 11, 
where see the notes. 

6. The latter half of this verse, which Hahn has introduced in brackets, 
is by many regarded as a gloss, and stricken out of the text. It is cer¬ 
tain that several and very important ancient authorities reject the words; 
and yet, on the other hand, the Vatican manuscript and the Syriac version 
retain them. It has been thought that a marginal gloss would have been 
constructed more in accordance with the form of the preceding clause; but 
this remark would apply as well to the supposition of its originality. It 
does not indeed add any idea not already contained in the former half; 
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of works; otherwise grace is no 
more grace. But if it be of works, 
then is it no more grace; otherwise 

7 work is no more work. What 
then ? Israel hath not obtained 
that which he eeeketh for, but the 
election hath obtained it, and the 

8 rest were blinded; according as it 


tpyo )v y h tei i) °v?t m 

in yiverai x^P^- ^ 

epy o > v , ovketi earl ^ nEt 

to tpyov ovketi IotIv Epyov.~\ 

T t ovv\ d imtyjTEL ’I oparjX, tovto 7 
ovk ettetvxev, 7 } de &K\oyi\) ine- 
TVXEV • ol 6e Xoinol EV(*)pU)&7]- 
oav y Katies yEypcnrTai • e6o)kev 8 


still, the Apostle may repeat that idea in another form for the sake of em¬ 
phasis. It is difficult to decide the question of its genuineness; but the 
weight of external evidence seems to be against it. The sentiment in the 
verse may be thus expressed: ‘The preservation of a remnant of Jews, 
who embrace the Gospel and are retained as God’s elect people, results 
from the divine choice and favour, and not from human effort or merit; 
and were this not the case, favour would not be favour, [and the distinction 
between favour and merit be lost.]’ 

7. “ What thenWhat has been the issue ? It is what the author 
had before stated in ix. 31 and x. 3, with this difference, that there he con¬ 
trasts the failure of the mass of the Jews with the success of the Gentile 
converts, while here the contrast lies between the former and that portion 
of their brethren who had embraced the Gospel. These are called “ the 
election.” This is simply the abstract for the concrete 1 the elect,’ and the 
connection shows that it is limited to Jewish converts. The remainder of 
the people have been suffered to continue blind. Their sin has become 
judicially their punishment. 

8-10. The Apostle now quotes passages from the Old Testament, 
showing that the threat of such judicial punishment had been denounced 
by God against obstinate and impenitent offenders. The places referred 
to are principally the following, though there is an allusion to and even a 
selection of words from others of similar import. Isa. xxix. 10, vi. 10, 
Deut. xxix. 4, Ps. lxix. 22, 23.—In ver. 9 the elg is Hebraistic, and the 
accusative nouns with the prepositions are equivalent to the nominative 
without. The general meaning of this verse and the next is as follows : 
‘Let the blessings which they enjoy be converted into occasions of injury, 
and thus become divine punishments, and a recompense for their sinful 
conduct.’ God’s retributive justice is recognised in this penal infliction, 
which is consequently represented as brought on these persons by him.— 
The clause “unto this day,” is separated by some editors from the imme¬ 
diately preceding words, and connected with the 7th verse, all the 8th 
except three words being parenthetical; and Koppe regards them as being 
added by St. Paul in order to accommodate the language to his own times. 
But such an arrangement is both unnecessary and improbable. The very 
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avrolg 6 deog nvevpa tcaravv f- 
ecog, ocpdaXpovg tov pr) (3X£neiv 
kcli (Lra tov [irj attovetv, fag T7jg 
9 orjpepov fjpepag. Kat Aavtd 
Xiyei' yevrj^TjTO) 7/ rpaire^a av- 
rtiv elg naytda /cal elg -&7jpav 
/cal elg o/cavdaXov /cal elg avra- 


is 'written, God hath given them 
the spirit of slumber, eyes that 
they should not see, and ears that 
they should not hear, unto this day. 
And David saith, Let their table be 9 
made a snare, and a trap, and a 
stumbling-block and a recompense 


words are found in the text of Deuteronomy, and the expression is a very 
usual one in the historical books of the Old Testament. See Gen. xlviii. 15, 
Deut. xxxiv. 6, Josh. iv. 9, xxii. 17, xxiii. 8, 2 Sam. iv. 3, 1 Kings viii. 8, 2 
Kings xvii. 34, 2 Chron. v. 9. Besides, this construction separates the con¬ 
tents of the 8th verse from those of the 9th and 10th, although the general 
thought is identically the same; and this is unnatural. It is probable that, 
in quoting the words from Deuteronomy, the Apostle may have intended 
to apply them to his own time, as he says in 2 Cor. iii. 15, “even unto this 
day, when Moses is read the vail is upon their heart.” But they must not 
be separated from the preceding part of the quotation.—“ Spirit of slum¬ 
ber This does not refer to any spirit, whether good or bad, commissioned 
by God to produce spiritual sleep. Even if the form of expression had its 
origin in the idea of God’s Holy Spirit producing a religious state of the 
inner man, and of unholy spirits influencing the soul to evil; still, the 
result, the condition, is all that is intended, and the phrase may be pleonas¬ 
tic, expressive merely of deep sleep, and denoting a state of apathy, total 
and sinful apathy. Tholuck prefers explaining the word ‘spirit’ as equiv¬ 
alent to effective power, Kraft . And this seems to agree with the use of the 
word ‘spirit’ in some other places. Comp. Isa. xi. 2, “spirit of wisdom,” 
&c.; Horn. viii. 15, “spirit of bondage;” Gal. vi. 1, “spirit of meekness.” 

11, 12. “I say then:” These words, as I before remarked in the note 
on ver. 1, refer back to that verse, and determine in favour of the compre¬ 
hensive sense of the phrase “his people.” The general meaning is this: 
‘ Although the Jews have for a time refused the Gospel through inveterate 
prejudice and judicial blindness, yet it is not to be thought that this has 
been permitted by God with the view of effecting their irrevocable rejec¬ 
tion and utter ruin. By no means. Their temporary rejection has been 
made the occasion of extending the Gospel to Gentiles. And it is thus 
intended to excite the Jews to emulate their example and to embrace the 
same faith. And were this to be the result, what immense blessings would 
accrue to mankind, since their faithlessness has been made the occasion of 
so much benefit. If divine wisdom causes even the unbelief of the Jews to 
advance his plans by extending Christianity, much rather will this same 
wisdom make their submission to the faith of the Gospel illustrate its truth, 
and promote the best interests of the world.’ 
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10 unto them; let their eyes be dark- nodosa, avrolg ' onoTi<r&r}T(i)oav 10 

ened, that they may not see, and ol 6(j)&aXyol avrtiv rov yrj /3Aerr- 
bow down their back alway. Eiv, teal rov v&tov avrtiv dta- 

11 I say then, Have they stumbled navrog ovyrcayjpov . 

that they should fall ? God forbid: AtyoJ ovv yij Zirraioav, Iva 11 


“Have they stumbled that they should fain” In this translation the 
last verb continues the figure which begins with the first. But TTpooKonrii) 
is the usual Biblical word for stumble. Hraiu, which is here employed, 
occurs only four other times in the New Testament, namely, James ii. 10, 
iii. 2 twice, and 2 Pet. i. 10. In the last case it may mean 1 fail of success,' 
in the three former, ‘in duty,' 11 offend'' It is doubtful whether in the text 
it refers to such failure, or whether it is used in its classical meaning, to 
strike against, to stumble. Whichever version be adopted, the general 
idea in the question remains unaltered. In the one case it will be, have 
they sinned, or failed to secure the blessing of acceptance with God? and 
in the other, have they allowed themselves to be so disgusted with and per¬ 
verted from the truth ? In either view moral and spiritual degradation is 
alike implied. The falling immediately afterwards mentioned must be re¬ 
garded as emphatic, implying utter and irrecoverable ruin. The same 
word is indeed employed in ver. 22, but in a modified sense. The connec¬ 
tion in the two instances proves that in the former the meaning is stronger 
than in the latter. Such different shades of signification of the same word 
may be found in almost all compositions. 

“To provoke to jealousy This word is evidently employed in refer¬ 
ence to what had been before said in the quotation from Deuteronomy 
contained in x. 19, the Apostle omitting, however, the harsher term, “ I will 
anger.” Moses undoubtedly uses it in the strong sense expressed by our 
translation; but here St. Paul appears to employ it in the milder form, to 
express an inclination to emulate and become equal to the Gentile converts 
in faith and advantages. The thought of human passion, such as anger, 
jealousy, or envy of superior benefit, is out of the question ; and in ver. 14 
our own translation has modified the expression, and rendered the same 
term, “ to provoke to emulation," where excite would have been a still 
more appropriate verb.—The riches of the world denotes the abundant 
favour bestowed on the Gentiles through the Gospel rejected by the Jews.— 
“ DiminishingIn the margin it is “ decay or loss,” and the former of these 
two words more nearly expresses the sense than either of the others. The 
Greek is 7]TTTjya t from or fjoauv , worse, and conveys the idea of a 

bad condition. Hence it is used, both in the form of a noun and a verb, in 
Isa. xxxi. 8, 9. This is the only place in which the noun occurs in the Old 
Testament. Although the best critics differ as to the meaning of the He¬ 
brew in this passage, some explaining it of destruction in battle, others of 
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7TtO(j)(JL ; prj yevoiro • aXXa tw but rather through their fall salva- 
avrtiv napanrufiaTL fj 0(t)T7]pia tion is come unto the Gentiles, for to 
Tolg tdvEOtv, eig to TrapafyXtioaL provoke them to jealousy. Now if 12 
12 avrovg. E/ de to Trapannopa the fall of them be the riches of the 
avruiv irXovrog tcoopov, teal to world, and the diminishing of them 


melting, wasting away, and others again, among whom is Gesenius, of a 
state of tributary subjection; yet, there is no doubt that it denotes a very 
unhappy condition, and this is expressed by the term employed by the 
Septuagint, As a verb it is used in 2 Pet. ii. 19, 20, and is translated 
“ overcome,” where our English term worsted would correspond with the 
Greek ; and in 2 Cor. xii. 13, the translation is, “ye were inferior,” that is, 
less distinguished. In 1 Cor. vi. 7, the noun expresses a bad state of religious 
character, such as implies having become worse , deterioration, declension. 
These are the only places where the word is found in the New Testament. 
The evident meaning is, a bad and unhappy condition. The idea of 
diminution, diminishing, fewness, applied to this text, seems to have arisen 
from supposing some such sense to be required by the antithetic word 
“fulness,” nXTjpupa, thought to express the complete conversion of the 
Jews. But the idea of diminishing the whole Hebrew nation by so com¬ 
paratively trifling a secession as the converted portion, however considera¬ 
ble in itself, would form, is not admissible. And if the word be taken in 
the sense of fewness , it must denote the number of converts, and then the 
contrast would be lost. The Apostle would speak of the fall of them, that 
is, of the nation in general, in contradistinction to the fewness of them, 
that is, of the converted body. This is quite improbable .— u Fulness” may 
express a condition of general conversion, a state of complete and full 
benediction, and thus it will afford a suitable antithesis to the wretched 
condition denoted by the other word. Compare, “ the fulness of the bless¬ 
ing of the Gospel of Christ,” in xv. 29. 

13, 14. “I magnify mine office:” Literally, ‘I honour my ministry.’ 
The Apostle refers certainly to his official relation to the Gentiles, as hav¬ 
ing been called by God to make known the Gospel to them in particular. 
He means that, as an ambassador to them* he honours his miuistry, by 
showing the influence which the belief or infidelity of the Jews is calculated 
to exert on his success. If their unbelief is made by God the occasion of 
Gentile conversion, how much rather would their faith become so*? It is 
as if he had said, My efforts to excite the Jews tend to exalt the honour of 
my ministry to the Gentiles, because their conversion is accelerated by 
that of the Jews.—“ My fleshThis term expresses deep affection. It 
originates from what is said of the marriage relation in Genesis ii. 24, and 
is employed to mark the closest union and most intense interest and love. 
Thus the crafty Laban says to Jacob, “Surely tjiou art my bone and my 
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the riches of the Gentiles, how 

13 much more their fulness? Fori 
speak to you Gentiles, inasmuch as 
I am the apostle of the Gentiles, I 

14 magnify mino office; if by any 
means I may provoke to emulation 
them icliich are my flesh, and might 


TjTTTjlia aVTUV ttXovtos Mvwv, 
7toog) paXXov to irX7jpG)fia av- 13 
tgjv ; 'T filv yap Xeyu roig 
tSvEOiv * E<p* 8 <jov [lev elfu iyo) 
£&vcjv anoGToXoc, rrjv dia- 14 
Koviav fiov Elno)g 7rapa- 


fleshGen. xxix. 14. Thus Abimelech says to his mother’s brethren 
whose favour he was desirous of conciliating ; “I am your bone and your 
fleshJudg. ix. 2. In the same terms the Israelites address David in ap¬ 
plying to him to become their king: 2 Sam. v. 1. And by this figure the 
mystical union of Christ and his church is represented in Eph. v. 30: 
“ We are members of his body, of his flesh and of his bones.” The same 
expressive figure is still employed by the eastern nations of Asia to denote 
a man’s near kindred. 

15. “The casting away” in this verse evidently corresponds with ( the 
decay, bad condition’ mentioned in the 12th. If this rejection of them, 
this bad condition of theirs, result in the blessed reconciliation of the Gen¬ 
tiles; how shall the future reception of them be characterised, but as “life 
from the dead?” The last clause may denote, according to the view of 
many commentators, the blessing both of a moral resurrection of the soul, 
and a future glorious resurrection of the body ; and thus it will express the 
full consummation to be followed by so general a conversion. Or, it may 
be a figure to denote the greatest possible happiness. The latter is the 
simpler, and more probable view. 

16. This verse consists of two parallel clauses, each of which conveys 
the same general idea. The* former has been thought to allude to the first 
fruits offered to God, from which the lump or mass of dough was kneaded 
to make the consecrated cake. See Levit. ii. 12, 14, and Num. xv. 20, 21. 
Thus the first fruits will be general, comprehending the mass as a part of 
it, and corresponding with the root or trunk which contains the germ and 
substance of the branches which spring from it. Thus Olshausen. But 
it is unnecessary to assume any such correspondence to have been intend¬ 
ed. The language of the first clause alludes to that in Num. xv. 20, 21 : 
“ Ye shall offer up a cake” &c. The Septuagint is aTrapxrjv (pvpaparog 
vfuov —ctt* apx^jS (pvpafiarog vp&v the first fruits of your dough—of the 
first of your dough. The word (ptipapa , derived from <pvpG ), to mix, espe¬ 
cially with something moist, occurs only four times in the Old Testament, 
and five in the New, including the place under examination; and in every 
instance, except ix. 21, where it is used for potters’ clay, it means, either a 
kneading trough, or a mass of kneaded dough. See Exod. viii. 3, xii. 34, 
Num. xv. 20 21 1 Cor. v. Q,7 Gal. v. 9. And in the two places in Exodus, 
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fiov ttjv capita /cat ocjoo) 

15 rivag e% avrtiv. Et yap 77 ct7ro- 
fioXi] avrtiv naTaXXayi) ttoopov, 
Ttg 7} 7 -pooXTjxptg, el pi) £0777 etc 

16 veKptiv ; Et de 7/ dnapxi) dyia, 
teal to (j)vpapa * /cat el 77 pt£ a 


save some of them. For if the 15 
casting away of them be the re¬ 
conciling of the world, what shall 
the receiving of them be, but life 
from the dead P For if the first-fruit 16 
be holy, the lump is also holy ; and 
if the root be holy, so are the 


where our translation has “ kneading troughs,” the marginal reading is 
“dough.” “The lump” is plainly the whole mass of the dough intended 
to be baked, and “ the first of” it is that portion of the whole, the “cake” 
or loaf, which was consecrated to God. Since this is holy, so also, in a 
modified sense, is the whole mass of which it is a part. The same idea 
runs through the Apostle’s comparison, which appears before in vs. 2-5: 
‘ a part consecrates and preserves the whole.’ In order to make a perfect 
•parallel with the next clause, some explain this of the pious ancestry of the 
Jews, thus: * If the patriarchs were dedicated to God, so in a certain sense 
are all their posterity.’ Others, however, with greater probability, sup¬ 
pose a reference to the first converts who were Jews. And this agrees 
with the usual meaning of the word. Compare viii. 23, where “ first- 
fruits” means the first dispensed spiritual blessings; xvi. 5, where “the 
first-fruits of Achaia,” is used to express the earliest convert; and in 1 
Cor. xv. 20 “the first-fruits of them that slept,” designates Christ as risen 
from the dead, the first and chief of those who belong to him. 

In the next clause the meaning and bearing of the word root is to be de¬ 
termined. Some late commentators consider it as figurative of the divinely 
established theocracy. This being continued in, is regarded as identical 
with, the genuine spiritual children of Abraham. The branches are the 
people merely externally connected. In this case, however, the converted 
Jews would constitute the root in the Apostle’s time. And it is observa¬ 
ble that he does not say the branches were broken off, but some of them. 
The unbroken ones then would be identical with the root. Thus the rep¬ 
resentation becomes very confused.—The figure expresses origin and refers 
back to the founders of the nation. If the really religious patriarchs were 
consecrated to God and holy, then the whole mass of their descendants 
partake somewhat of the divine consecration. This vjevv corresponds with 
ver. 28, “ beloved for the fathers’ sakes.” The idea of holiness here pred¬ 
icated of the entire mass must, of course, be limited by the nature of the 
case. It can mean nothing more than that they are still regarded kindly 
by God in consequence of the covenant relation which he had formed with 
them in the persons of their ancestors, which still inclines him to favour the 
descendants; just as a devoted husband might still feel some affectionate 
regard for a repudiated wife, and even contemplate a reunion. 
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17 branches. And if some of the 
branches be broken off, and thou, 
being a wild olive tree, wert graded 
in among them, and with them par- 
takest of the root and fatness of 

18 the olive tree; boast not against 
the branches : but if thou boast, 
thou bearest not the root, but the 


ayia, kqX ol nXadot. El 6e Tivet ; 17 
ra>v tfAadwv t^EKXdadrjGav, ov 
6e aypieXaioq &v tveKEvrpLodTjq 
tv avrolq real ovyuoLVuvoq rr\q 
pityqtiaX rrjq morTjroq rljq tXaiaq 
tyevov, prj KaraKav^Cj r&v ttXa- 18 
S(i)v ■ eI 6e KaraKavxaoai , ov ov 


17, 18. St. Paul says, “ some are broken off.” He might have repre¬ 
sented the tree as nearly stripped, so great had been the excision; but to 
spare the feelings of his brethren, he uses a modified expression.—“ Among 
them,” tv avrolq * That is, say some, ‘ in the place of them.’ This is 
the view of Theophylact,* who substitutes dvri for tv, thus making the 
antecedent to be the broken-off branches. But this meaning of tv is not 
supported, neither does it agree with the force of the preposition in ovynoi+ 
varvoq ‘partaker along with them.’ It is evident that the Apostle means, 
‘among them that remain,’ the antecedent being implied in the previous 
statement. It is in connection with these remaining branches that the Gen¬ 
tile grafts partake of the fatness of the tree.—The author enlarges on the 
figure in the latter half of the previous verse. He compares the Gentiles 
to a wild olive, a tree proverbially unprofitable. However cautious he is 
not to offend the Jews, (see x. 2,) he does not hesitate to represent the 
Gentiles under a figure that might be considered as harsh. It has been 
thought somewhat strange that the Apostle should speak of inserting grafts 
of a wild olive, which of course would be useless and unproductive, among 
the branches of a good one. But even allowing such a procedure to be 
unreasonable, and the supposition of its being ever practised improbable; 
still, the representation, as descriptive of the introduction of Gentiles among 
the old covenant people, Heightens the effect. The illustration is intended 
to show that these slips are engrafted into “ the good olive tree” for their 
benefit; not that they might retain in connection therewith their former 
wild and unproductive nature, but that they might draw from its sap such 
nourishment as should make even the wild slips themselves produce fruit 
equally good with that of the parent plant. That such would not be the 
result in the case of a literal engrafting is no objection to the Apostle’s 
remark. He does not say it would. He may intend to mark a difference 
in this respect between the operations of nature and those of grace. To 
say that he did not know what would be the result of such engrafting, is to 
assume an ignorance for which the censorkus hypercritic has no ground. 
Notwithstanding the seeming improbability of introducing slips of wild 
olive into a cultivated tree, it is said to have been occasionally practised 

* On Romans, Opera, YeneL 1755, Tom. 1L p. 82. 
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T7)v pt^av paord^eig, dXX* tj pi^a 

19 oL ’E pelg ovv * E%EicXdo$7joav 
nXadoi, Iva sycj eytcEVTpiofiu). 

20 Kak&s * rrj amor La £%eicXdo'&7}- 
oaVj ov 6e rrj tclotel eorTjKag * 
pi) vxp^XofppovEL^ aXXa <j)of3ov . 

21 EZ yap 6 deog r&v /card <f>voiv 


root thee. Thou wilt say then, 19 
The branches were broken off, that 
I might he graffed in. Well; be- 20 
cause of unbelief they were broken 
off, and thou standcst by faith. Be 
not high-minded, but fear : for if 21 
God spared not the natural branches, 
take heed lest he also spare not thee. 


in order to increase the fruitfulness of the bearing olive. Tholuck and Ols- 
hausen refer, for proof of this, to Columella de re rustica, v. 9; to Pal la- 
dius de insitione, xiv. 53, and to Schultz. Leitungen des Hoechsten, Th. v. 
p. 88. 

In ver. 18, the word root, which properly denotes those portions of the 
tree which are embedded and secured under the ground, is employed also 
to express the trunk, as here, and sometimes the whole plant, as we often 
use the word in English. See the note on Heb. xii. 15, p. 167. After the 
word “boast,” the reader must supply some such term as ‘remember.’ 

19, 21. The £yd), “I,” is probably emphatic, as the form of the verb in 
general sufficiently designates the person.—“ WellAllowing it to be so, 
the Apostle does not say that this was the sole or even the chief reason 
for the divine procedure.—“ Take heed This is introduced by the trans¬ 
lator. The ellipsis would have been more naturally supplied by the word 
“fear” from the preceding verse. 

22-24. The kindness and the severity of the divine procedure are here 
pointed out in its bearing respectively on Gentile converts and apostatizing 
Jews, with a warning to the former that the continuance of this kindness 
to them depended on the condition of their faithful adherence to the 
Gospel. Otherwise they also would be subjected to the fate of the apos¬ 
tate Jews. And, on the other hand, if the apostate Jews abandon their 
prejudice and unbelief, they shall be restored to their former spiritual rela 
tion to God, who is abundantly able to restore them. The probability and 
comparative facility of this result are expressed in ver. 24 by a comparison. 
As it would be a process much more natural to re-insert grafts of the pro¬ 
ductive olive into their own original tree than to introduce wild and fruit¬ 
less slips; so is it the more reasonable to expect such a restoration of the 
Jews into their former state of religious connection with God. 

25. “ Mystery It is important to have a clear idea of the meaning of 
this word in the New Testament. It is employed both in relation to facts 
and principles or doctrines. Sometimes it denotes such actual truths as 
can only become known by revelation, since they are not discoverable 
merely by human reason. Thus, in 1 Cor. xv. 51, speaking of the change 
which the body is to undergo at the end of the present condition of things, 
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22 Behold therefore the goodness and 
seventy of God: on them which 
fell, severity; but towards thee, 
goodness, if thou continue in his 
goodness; otherwise thou also shalt 

23 be cut off*. And they also, if they 
abide not still in unbelief, shall be 
graffed in ; for God is able to graff 

24 them in again. For if thou wert 
cut out of the olive tree which is 
wild by nature, and wert graffed 


g>v ovk i(peioaTO t pfjTTGic 
cmde oov <Peioet(u . Tde ovv XPV" 22 

OTOTTjTGL KCU dlTOTOftLaV &EOV * 

Em piv rovg TTEOovrag a7roro- 
piaVy ini de oe xp 7 } 0T ° TT } Ta i && v 

imfiEiVQS ry xp T l OT ^ TT l Tl * 

Kal oi> iicKonrjoip kclkeIvoi dt, lav 23 

fl7j ETtlflELViAOl r^j amoTtpy EyKEV- 
TpiofrrjoovTai * dvvarbgyd p eotiv 
6 &Eog rra^cv iyKEVTpiaai avrovg. 

Et yap ai) Etc rrjg Kara </>volv 24 


St. Paul says, “ I show you a mystery.” Again, it denotes real facts the 
manner and operation of which we cannot fully comprehend, and in this 
sense the Apostle calls the spiritual union of “ Christ and the church a great 
mysteryEph. v. 32. And it is often applied to what is in no respect 
mysterious in itself, but was either not at all or but very imperfectly 
known. Thus, in Eph. iii. 3,4,9, it expresses the divine intention of uniting 
Gentiles and Jews in the one church of Christ, “ in other ages not made 
known as now revealed.” Here it marks that spiritual blindness and hard¬ 
ness of heart which God permitted to affect the Israelites, a fact which had 
been unknown and was inexplicable to many.—Some ancient authorities 
read tairrolg alone, some have the preposition ev, and some napa. The sense 
is not affected.—St. Paul is addressing himself principally to the Gentile 
converts. In order to prevent them from cherishing feelings of superiority 
over the Jewish nation, he informs them of what they did not before know, 
namely, that the unhappy spiritual condition of the Jews was only partial 
and transitory. “In part” is better connected with Israel than with blind¬ 
ness. The meaning is not, ‘ blindness in some respects has affected them,’ 
but, * it has taken place on a part of them. This phrase is in evident con¬ 
trast with “ all Israel,” in the next verse. The expression is like the mod¬ 
ified language of ver. 17, “ some of the branches are broken off,” and , doubt¬ 
less was prompted by the same motive. See the note there.—The next 
point shows this state to be temporary : “ until the fulness of the Gentiles 
be come in.” This does not express absolute universality, but only a very 
extensive and general state of Gentile conversion ; and thus it corresponds 
with the language in the next verse, “ all Israel shall be saved,” meaning, 
the nation in general. The Apostle’s remarks in vs. 12-15 se°m to imply 
an expectation on his part that Jewish conversion would promote that of 
Gentiles; a representation which would hardly comport with the theory 
that a conversion of all Gentiles is to precede that of the Israelitish body. 

26, 27. “ All Israel:” That is, the whole nation which shall then sub¬ 
sist. Such expressions are often used in a general sense.— “Shall be 
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ayptEXaiov Kal napa 
(puatv eveKEVTpLO^Tjg elg KaXXu:- 
Xaiov , nooo) paXXov ovtol oi 
tcard <j>vGLV eynevrpiodTioovTai 

25 T'q Idea eXaia. Oi) yap dcXo) 
vpag ayvoelv , adeXtyot, to pvoTTj- 
piov tovto , ( Iva pi] r\re Trap’ eav- 
rolg (fypovtpot,) on nupoxjtg anb 
pepovg rip ’lapaijX yiyovev , axpig 
ov to nXr\p(vpa tu)V l&vibv etcr- 

26 eAii9g. Kat ovtg) nag 'lapaijX 


contrary to nature into a good olive 
tree; how much more shall these, 
which be the natural tranches, be 
graffed into their own olive tree? 

For I would not, brethren, that ye 25 
should be ignorant of this mystery, 
lest ye should be wise in your own 
conceits, that blindness in part is 
happened to Israel, until the fulness 
of the Gentiles be come in. And so 26 
all Israel shall be saved: as it is 


saved In other words, converted to the Gospel and partake of its bless¬ 
ings. Comp. x. 1. On the promise here made, see Whitby’s Appendix 
to his notes on this chapter, at the end of his Commentary on the Epistle. 

In these verses the Apostle quotes or refers to Isa. lix. 20, 21, Ps. xiii. 7 
in the Septuagint, or xiv. in the Hebrew and English. He may also have 
in view Jer. xxxi. 33, 34, which relates to the same subject, and is quoted 
also in Ileb. viii. 10, where sec the note, pp. 107,108. The words “when 
I shall take away their sins” are added from the Sept, of Isa. xxvii. 9, with 
which they agree, except in the alteration of the singular pronoun into the 
plural. The quotation from Isa. lix. is imperfect, and the reader is expected 
to supply the deficiency. This is usual with Jewish writers. See note oniv. 
18, p. 70. The citation corresponds with the Septuagint, except in the ek 
for evekev , on account of. Koppe thinks that this was probably the origi¬ 
nal reading here, and that EK, a contraction of it, was altered to e/c, through 
a misunderstanding of some transcriber. The Hebrew is “to Zion.” The 
reading on account of would suit the Apostle’s immediate purpose exceed¬ 
ingly well, as he is speaking of Israel’s future elevation. He must there¬ 
fore have had some reason for preferring from. Tholuck suggests that it 
may have been to call attention to the fact, that the Redeemer sprang from 
the very people whom he was to convert. But he is not satisfied either 
with this or any other solution stated by expositors. He conjectures either 
that ek has been substituted by some transcribers for evekev , or that the 
author, through lapse of memory, varies occasionally from the Hebrew or 
the Septuagint. But this is even less satisfactory. The remark of Fritzsche, 
which he thinks inadmissible, appears to be entitled to great consideration. 
This commentator regards it as altogether improbable that a passage of 
Scripture, to which St. Paul attaches so much importance and which he 
must frequently have read with great care, should have at all escaped his 
memory, or, if so, not have been examined. Vitringa on the text in Isaiah 
conjectures that, along with this passage, the Apostle connected in his mind 
several others, and particularly that in the Psalm referred to, where “ sal- 
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written, There shall come out of rcadug yeypanrai * 

Zion the Deliverer, and shall turn Ire JUuv 6 pvofiEVcg teal 

27 away ungodliness from Jacob : for dnoorpe^pei doe(3eiag ano Ta«d)/3. 
this is my covenant unto them, when Kat avri] avrot f r/ 7rap’ £pov 27 

28 I shall take away their sins. As diadrjK^ 6rav dpEXuficu Taf 
concerning the gospel, they are ene- dpapriag avrCvv. Kara pev to 28 


vation from Zion” is prayed for. And it is very probable that the words 
of the Psalm did suggest the form of expression. Still it does not appear 
at all improbable that, in quoting the prediction of Isaiah, St. Paul modi¬ 
fies the language so as to suit the particular shade of thought he wished to 
convey. The general meaning he does not alter. The Hebrew prophet 
speaks of the Redeemer as coming to Zion. This was perfectly natural, 
as Zion was the centre of national glory. The Christian Apostle, not deny¬ 
ing that the Redeemer had come to Zion, speaks of his marching as it were 
triumphantly out of Zion, and subduing all opposition. Thus the passage, 
as applied in the Epistle, will be understood figuratively, and be equivalent 
to Isa. ii. 3, “out of Zion shall go forth the law and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem.” A similar modification is probably to be foun'd in Eph. 
iv. 8. In reference to the supply of divine blessings to be hereafter dis¬ 
pensed, the Psalmist says, lxviii. 18, “ thou hast received gifts for men 
while the Apostle, applying the words to the effusion which had actually 
taken place, changes the original phrase into, “he gave gifts unto men.” 

“ And shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob The literal meaning 
of the Hebrew is given in the English translation of Isaiah: “unto them 
that turn away from transgression in Jacob.” Grotius, on the text in Ro¬ 
mans, thinks it evident that the Greek translator used a Hebrew copy with 
a reading slightly differing from the present. This is possible. But the 
supposition is entirely unnecessary, as this translator may have intended to 
give merely the general meaning of the passage, intermingling therewith 
his own comments. “ "When the prophecy declares,” says Vitringa, “that 
the Messiah would come to Zion, meaning, for its benefit, and to them that 
turn away from transgression in Jacob, it expresses the object for which he 
would come, to convert the posterity of Jacob from sin. So the Chaldee: 
‘to turn the rebels of the house of Jacob to the law.’ And Kimchi adds : 
‘because then all the Israelites shall be thoroughly converted.’” Most 
probably the Septuagint intended to convey the same thought; and as it 
was particularly appropriate to St. Paul’s design, and, moreover, intended 
to confirm the view so often expressed or implied before, that such conver¬ 
sion can only be effected through the grace of the Redeemer, the reason of 
his preferring the Septuagint version of the clause is evident.—Symmachus 
agrees with the Hebrew: rol<; dnoorpexpaoiv aoepeiav ev 'Iokgj/3. So 
also Aquila, except that he substitutes dtieoiav for doedeiav. See Pio- 
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evayyeXtov ex&pol 6i’ vpag, Kara mies for your sakes ; but as touch- 
<51 rrjv iKXoyrjv dyaniyTot did ing the election, they are beloved 
29 rovg narepag * dpeTayeXTjra yap for the fathers’ sakes: for the gifts 29 
rd %apiop.ara /cat 7} kXt\gu; tov and calling of God are without re- 
80 i9eoD. "SlOTTEp yap Kat vpelg pentance. For as ye in times past 30 

have not believed God, yet have 


copius in Drusius, Crit. Sac. on Isaiah, or Montfaucon’s Hexaplorum Orig- 
inis quee supersunt, Tom. ii. p. 184. 

28, 29. These verses have already been sufficiently explained in the 
note on ver. 1, p. 195, 196. 

31, 32. The 30th verse refers to the former condition of the Gentiles, as 
stated in ix. 30 and x. 20, and also to the fact that Jewish unbelief had 
been made the occasion of extending the Gospel to them, as mentioned in 
vs, 11, 12, 15. In the next verse, some interpreters place the comma after 
IXeei, translating, ‘so these also have now become unfaithful for your 
mercy.’ This is the Rheims translation, and the meaning of it is to this 
effect: their faithless condition has resulted in your obtaining mercy. But 
this would be a mere repetition of what had just been said, and would also 
leave the last clause without any suitable dependence on what precedes it. 
The Vulgate has adopted this same punctuation, but translates so as to 
suggest a different meaning: non crediderunt in vestram misericordiam.— 
Luther gives the same idea, ‘ not believe in the mercy which has happened 
unto you,’ and so also Tyndale and Cranmer. But, although this would be 
an additional thought to that just before stated, yet the want of connection 
and dependence would still remain. The comma should follow rjTTei^TjGav 
The objection that, in this case, Iva must precede r<3 vyerepu) iXeei is not 
of much weight, as instances occur where this and other particles are in 
serted within the clauses which they are intended to qualify. See the latter 
Iva both in 1 Cor. ix. 15, and 2 Cor. ii. 4; also Gal. ii. 10, and el in 1 Cor. 
xv. 2.—It is worthy of note that the Apostle does not say in reference to 
the Gentiles, ‘ through your obedience or faithfulness they may obtain 
mercy,’ which his antithesis might seem to require; but, “ through your 
mercy f that is, ‘ through the favour which has been shown to you.’ Per¬ 
haps his intention was to avoid language which might tend to raise the 
Gentiles too much in their own estimation, and at the same time to remind 
them of their obligation to God’s mercy for the benefits of the Gospel. 

“ God hath concluded ' The merely English reader must not suppose 
that this word has here any logical force. The marginal reading, “ shut 
up together,” the translation of Wiclif, “ closid to gidre,” that of Tyndale, 
Cranmer and the Genevan, “ wrapped in,” give the meaning of the original, 
which is also etymologically expressed by the English word in its old 
sense as derived from cum and claudo. —Macknight translates thus : “ God 
14 
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now obtained mercy through their 

31 unbelief; even so have these also 
now not believed, that through your 
mercy they also may obtain mercy. 

32 For God hath concluded them all 
in unbelief, that he might have 

33 mercy upon all. O the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How unsearch- 


7tot£ rjnet^aare tw #ea), vvv de 
bXerjdriTE t§ TovT(t)v dnetdela * 
OVTG) teal OVTOL VVV TpTEl$7]OaV t 31 
T<n vpETEpU) eXeel Iva Kal avrol 
kXEi]$tiai. IvvekXeioe yap 6 32 
■&eog rovg rravrag elg dneidEiav, 

Iva Touf navrag bXETjoxf. 33 
fiadog 7 tXovtov Kal ootyiag Kal 
yvvoeug $eov * dvE^epEvvrjra 


hath shut up together all (under sentence of death) for disobedience.” To 
prove that elg dnet'&eLav does not mean in unbelief, but for disobedience, 
he refers to the use of Elg in Mark i. 4, 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2 Thess. i. 11. But, 
although the English word for expresses the sense of elg in these places; 
yet the idea which it conveys is plainly different from that which Mac- 
knight intends in this verse. He must mean, in consequence of; whereas 
in the places referred to Eig means either, in order to procure, or, for the 
benefit of or, so as to permit a result. The references therefore are not 
parallel. This is not the only instance in which this commentator errs in 
the same way. On Phil. iv. 15, he translates d7ro in , a meaning which it 
never bears, but which he attempts to sustain by the phrase ano pepovg, 
rendered in English by 1 in part,’ referring also to his fourth preliminary 
Essay, No. 86, where he quotes these words from 2 Cor. i. 14. Such a 
philological criticism could hardly be expected from a scholar of his repu¬ 
tation. He argues in favour of his view of elg, that “ while a man is shut 
up in unbelief or disobedience, that is, while he is made to continue in un¬ 
belief, he is not an object of mercy, neither can he receive the Gospel.” 
But this is not the meaning of the phrase. The true sense may be illus¬ 
trated by Gal. iii. 22, “the Scripture hath concluded, shut up, all under 
sin,” where the Greek verb is the same as here. To shut up under or to 
another, is to subject to his control. Thus we read in Deut. xxxii. 30, 
“ the Lord had shut them up ;” and in Ps. xxxi. 8, (in the Sept. xxx. 9, 
where the Greek word is the same as that employed by the Apostle,) 
“ hast not shut me up into the hand of the enemy.” The literal meaning 
then of the clauses in the two epistles is this : ‘ God hath subjected all men 
to unbelief,’ or, ‘ the Scripture hath subjected all men to sinmeaning that 
it declares, or that God in Scripture declares this to be their natural state 
and he so regards them. It is not affirmed that God produces this condi¬ 
tion. Either he is represented as allowing it, or the verbs are declarative. 
The latter view would accord with usage. Thus we have “hath made 
old” for ‘ hath declared to be so,’ in Heb. viii. 13.—The last clause of the 
verse is not to be understood individually but collectively, like “ all Israel” 
in ver. 26. 
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ra tcpipara avrov teal dve%L%VL- 

34 aoroL al 6661 avrov. Ttf yap 
zyvcj vovv Kvpiov ; tj rig dvp- 

35 povhog avrov iyevero ; 77 rig 
7 rpoedcjitev avrip, /cat avranodo- 

36 # rjoerac avrep ; r, 0rt avrov 

/cat 66 avrov /cat elg avrov ra 
irdvra • avrep tj 6 oi-a elg rovg 
al&vag. durjv . 


able are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out! For who 34 
hath known the mind of the Lord ? 
or who hath been his counsellor ? 
or who hath first given to him, and 35 
it shall be recompensed unto him 
again ? For of him, and through 36 
him, and to him, are all things: to 
whom be glory for ever. Amen. 


33-36. Some ancient authorities omit the first /cat. Among them is the 
Vulgate which translates, O altitudo divitiarum sapientise et scientise Dei. 
Commentators differ on this point: whether the three nouns which imme¬ 
diately follow depth express three distinct ideas, or whether this word and 
riches merely denote the profundity and vastness of what is comprehended 
under the other two. According to the latter view, the Apostle will utter 
his feeling of amazement at the immeasurable and incomprehensible great¬ 
ness of God’s wisdom and knowledge, and the first teat will be rendered 
both. The former view retains the usual meaning of the copulative, and 
regards riches as equivalent to abundant favour or love. Although this 
word is most frequently employed in immediate connection with some 
other to which it adds force, as in Rom. ii. 4, ix. 23, 2 Cor. viii. 2, Eph. i. 
7, 18, and many other places; yet it is also employed independently, as in 
Eph. iii. 8 and Phil. iv. 19. Thus St. Paul will burst out in admiration of 
God’s profound love and wisdom and knowledge, as displayed in the Gospel 
scheme of salvation. Either of these views harmonizes with other places, 
and agrees with the meaning of the Greek. The one just stated, being the 
fullest, is perhaps on that account to be preferred. But the argument in 
favour of it which is drawn by Olshausen from the particular adaptation of 
the phrases that follow to the three points respectively, and also from 'the 
three prepositions in ver 36, does not appear to have much force. 

The quotation in the next verses is from Isa. xl. 13, 14, with an allusion 
to Job xli. 11, (Heb. 3.) The sentiment which they contain is evidently 
this : The purposes of God are beyond the reach of finite intellect or influ¬ 
ence. The idea in the last verse may be expressed as follows: From 
God all things are produced, by him they subsist, and to his glory they 
tend. The subject of the Apostle’s doxology is undoubtedly God, the Holy 
Trinity, and the prepositions which he employs are entirely in harmony 
with scriptural usage in distinct reference to the three persons. But inas¬ 
much as they are also employed in reference to God comprehensively con¬ 
sidered, there is not sufficient reason to suppose a distinction of the persons 
to be thereby particularly intended. 
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SECTION XII. 


Chaps. XII.-XVL 

THE PRACTICAL PART OF THE EPISTLE. 


XII. I beseech you, therefore, breth¬ 
ren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacri¬ 
fice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service. 

2 And be not conformed to this world; 
but be ye transformed by the re¬ 
newing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that good, and ac¬ 
ceptable, and perfect will of God. 

3 For I say, through the grace given 
unto me, to every man that is amoDg 
you, not to t hink of himself more 
highly than he ought to think; 
but to think soberly, according as 
God hath dealt to every man the 

4 measure of Yaith. For as we have 
many members in one body, and all 
members have not the same office; 

5 so we, being many, are one body in 


UapanaXa) ovv vpag, adeXtpOL, XII. 
did rtiv oluTipp&v rov tfeoi), 
TTapaOTTjoaL rd oatpara vptiv 
dvotav CfdoaV) aytav , evapeorov 
rip i9eo5, rrjv Xoyinr]V Xarpeiav 
vptiv • K at pi] ova%T\paTi%EO'&e 2 
r<5 altivi tovtg j, aXXa pera- 
pop<t>ovcr&e Ty dvanaivdaEi rov 
voog vpi jv, elg to dompa^Eiv 
vpag , tc to -&eX7]pa tov deov, 
to dya&ov tea} evapeoTOV teal 
teXeiov. Aeyo) yap dta Tijg 3 
%dpiToq TTjg do&Eiorjg poi Travfl 

TGJ OVTl EV vptVj pi] VTTEptppOVELV 
7rap’ 5 6e 7 (ppovEtv , aXXa (ppovEiv 
eI$ Td <7<i)(f)pOVElV , EftaOTlf) (I)$ 6 
#eog EpEplOE pETpOV 77lOTE(i)g. 

Kai9a7rep yap tv kvl odpaTi piXr\ 4 
TroXXa E%opEV } to 6e piXi] iravTa 
OV Tijv aVTTjV E^El TTpa^lVy OVTU)g 5 


As the leading topics of the Epistle are discussed at length in the preceding 
chapters, and those which follow are chiefly confined to what is hortatory 
and practical, the notes shall be few and in general brief. 

Chap. xii. 2. “ That ye may proveEither, have proof of by experi¬ 
ence, or, give proof of by example. Probably both are comprehended. 
Comp. Eph. v. 10, Phil. i. 10. 

3. “ The grace given unto meThat is, through the Apostolic gift and 
authority with which he had been graciously entrusted. Comp. i. 5.— 
“ Measure of faith In other words, the degree of faithful character. This 
is, in every believer, the gift of God. 

4, 5. Comp. 1 Cor. x. 17, xii. 12.—With 6 6e «ai9’ elg, and every one , 
comp. 3 Macc. v. 34, 6 Ka#’ Elg 6e tov (piXuv , but every one of his friends ; 
also Mark xiv. 19, John viii. 9, and Rev. xxi. 21. 

6. “ ProphecyThe word here means the gift of prophesying, that is, 
of speaking in the authority of God and under divine influence. The idea 
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ol ttoXXoi ev otifia bofiev ev 
Xptcrrw, 6 6e ko& etc dXXrjXojv 

6 fjLeXTj. V E X 0VT€ S de x a P L0 f^o/ra Ha¬ 
rd T7]V X®P LV T V V <5o$EtOaV 7]flLV 
dia(popa * Eire TTpofajrEiaVy Kara 
rrjv dvaXoytav rgg morEcog * 

7 eirs diaKOViaVy £v t§ diaKovia * 
Eire 6 dLdaOKWy ev rjj SidaoKa- 

8 Xta * sirs 6 irapaicaXtiVy ev r^j 

TrapaK^TjOEL * 6 peradidovgy ev 
dirXorriri * 6 npoiordpevogy Iv 

cnrovdTj * 6 iXed)Vy iv iXaporr\rL. 


Christ, and every one members one 
of another. Having then gifts dif- 6 
fering according to the grace that 
is given to us, whether prophecy 
let us prophesy according to the pro¬ 
portion of faith ; or ministry, let us 7 
wait on our ministering ; or he that 
teacheth, on teaching; or he that 8 
exhorteth, on exhortation. He that 
giveth, let him do it with simplicity; 
he that ruleth, with diligence; he 
that showeth mercy, with ckeerful- 


of predicting future events is not an essential element in the signification 
of the word. Prophecy may be prediction, or it may be nothing more 
than instruction, declaration, exhortation, warning communicated under 
divine direction and influence. The proper and probably the original 
meaning of the word prophet is, one who speaks as God’s substitute or am¬ 
bassador. Thus it is said of Moses, “ I have made thee a god to Pharaoh, 
and Aaron shall be thy prophet of which the language that precedes is 
explanatory : “ He shall be thy spokesman unto the people; he shall be to 
thee instead of a mouthy and thou shalt be to him instead of God:” Exod. 
vii. 1, iv. 16. To the same purpose we read in Jer. xv. 19 : “If thou take 
forth the precious from the vile, thou shalt be as my mouth” The two 
words anciently used for prophet by the Greeks, npocprjrgg and viro(prjr7]gy 
seem to be nearly equivalent, meaning one who speaks /or, before , or under , 
that is, in the place of another . This is undoubtedly the signification of the 
term where it first occurs in the Bible, in the narrative of Abraham’s resi¬ 
dence with Abimelech. The Almighty warns the king of Gerar in a dream 
not to injure the Patriarch, adding, “ for he is a prophet, and he shall pray 
for thee, and thou shalt live Gen. xx. 7. He is thus declared to be a 
sacred personage, the interpreter of God, speaking as his agent. This is 
also a very usual sense of the word in the New Testament. A prophet is 
a messenger of God, divinely inspired, directed and commissioned to com¬ 
municate his will to men, to extend the knowledge of his character, and 
thus to advance his glory. 

“According to the proportion of faith:” This clause, rendered, ‘accord¬ 
ing to the analogy of the faith,’ has been supposed to convey this meaning: 
‘ so as to harmonize with the general scheme of religion as revealed in the 
New Testament.’ Under the guidance of this principle, theological opinions 
have been formed and moulded, and bodies of divinity composed, the au¬ 
thors of which have been exceedingly careful not to introduce anything in 
opposition to certain systems which they suppose to constitute the essen¬ 
tial substance of Christian doctrine. Perhaps few principles have exercised 
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9 ness. Let love be without dissimu¬ 
lation. Abhor that which is evil; 

10 cleave to that which is good. Be 
kindly affectioned one to another 
with brotherly love ; in honour pre- 

11 ferring one another; not slothful in 
business ; fervent in spirit; serving 

12 the Lord; rejoicing in hope; patient 
in tribulation ; continuing instant 

13 in prayer; distributing to the ne¬ 
cessity of saints; given to hospi- 

14 tality. Bless them which persecute 

15 you; bless, and curse not. Rejoice 
with them that do rejoice, and 


'H dyairri avviroKpirog * ai tootv- 9 
yovvreg TO TTOVTJpOV , KoXXd)pEVOL 
to) ayadu) • rq (piXadEXfpia Elg 10 
dXXfjXovg (piXooTOpyoi * rq rtpj) 
aXXrjXovg TTpoTjyovpEVot, * rjj 11 

OTTOvdq pTj OfCVTjpOL ’ TGJ TTVEV- 

pan £eovrEg * tg5 Kvpto) dovXev- 
ovte$ * t§ IXmdi xaipovTEg • 12 

dXfyEl VTTO^EVOVTEg ’ Tfl 7TpOf7- 
ev XV irpooicapTEpovvTEg • ralg 13 
XpEiaig t£)v dyioiv koivgwovv- 
TEg * rrjv fyiXo^Eviav di&KovrEg. 

\EvXoyEiTE rovg didytcovrag vp.ag * 14 
EvXoyEiTE, not prj fcarapdo&e. 


greater influence than this on scriptural interpretation. It has diminished, 
modified, and added to revealed truth, at pleasure. Doubtless there is a 
oneness in the New Testament revelation, all the parts of which not only 
cohere, but are also in perfect unison; so that an interpretation which shall 
represent different passages as conflicting in doctrinal statement must ne¬ 
cessarily be erroneous. But to assume the infallible truth of a system of 
doctrine independently of Scripture, and then to bring the tenets of such 
system as a criterion of the meaning of Scripture, is to set up an unau¬ 
thorised rule of faith. Careful philological and exegetical examination 
will prove that such a supposed safeguard is unnecessary, and experience 
and observation show it to be injurious. Neither does the principle re¬ 
ceive any support from the words of the text. “ The proportion of faith” 
is equivalent to “ the measure of faith” in ver. 3, and simply means, the 
degree of the divinely imparted gift. The reader may find some useful 
remarks on this subject in Campbell’s fourth Dissertation preliminary to 
his Translation of the Gospels, Section 13. Compare also Emesti on In¬ 
terpretation, Stuart’s Translation, Sect. 34, p. 17, and Morus, Par. l,Sect. 
i. xix. pp. 70, 71, and Sect. ii. Cap. iii. xvi-xviii., pp. 253-259, and Locke in 
loc., note (h). 

Olshausen agrees with Griesbach in reading Kaipti for KvpiG). He admits 
that the latter reading, which is also the received, “ has by far the greater 
support from authorities,” but still decides in favour of the former on the 
ground of internal evidence, remarking that a charge so entirely general as 
‘to serve the Lord,’ is out of place among such altogether special exhorta¬ 
tions.” Such an argument has no great force, for the phrase immediately 
preceding, “fervent in spirit,” that is, ardent, zealous in mind, (comp. 
Acts xviii. 25,) is of very general application; and indeed so also is the 
exhortation which arises from the reading he prefers, “ serving the time,” 
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15 Xaipetv pera x at P° VT(i)V Kai 

16 /cXateiv fiera aXaiovruv . To 

avro eig dXXrfXovg (ppovovvreg * 
prj rd v'lpTjXa (ppovovvreg, aXXa 
roig Taireivolg ovvairayopevoi * 
prj ytveode (Ppovipot 7rcp’ eav- 

17 roig. MTfdevt icaicbv avrl nanov 
aTToStdovreg * tt povoovpevot na- 
Xa evdmiov navroiv dv$pu)7TG)v. 

18 Et dvvarov , to l£ vp&v, pera 
7 TaVTDV dv$pG)7TG)V elpTJVEVOVTEg' 

19 firj kavrovg etcducovvreg, dyaTTTj- 
roi, aXXd Sore t6ttov r^j opyxj * 
yeypanrai yap * kpoi kuditcTjocg, 


weep with them that weep. Be of 16 
the same mind one toward another. 
Mind not high things, but con¬ 
descend to men of low estate. Be 
not wise in your own conceits. Rc- 17 
compense to no man evil for evil. 
Provide things honest in the sight 
of all men. If it be possible, as 18 
much as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men. Dearly beloved, 19 
avenge not yourselves; but rather 
give place unto wrath : for it is 
written, Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay, saith the Lord. Therefore 20 


which means, either yielding to uncontrollable circumstances, or, wisely 
availing one's self of any opportunity of Christian usefulness. Eph. v. 16 
is not exactly parallel, as there the reading is, e^ayopa^opevot rov icaipov , 
which appears to be borrowed from Dan. ii. 8. Olshausen allows too that 
the phrase ‘to serve the time 1 is not found in Greek before the second 
century, though frequently occurring in Latin. The other, ‘ to serve the 
Lord, 1 is very common. 

14. Comp. Matt. v. 44. 

15, The infinitive is used in the sense of the imperative. 

16, first clause: Comp. Phil. ii. 2.—“ Condescend ovvaTrayopevor 
literally, ‘ being led away along with, 1 equivalent to, ‘ allowing yourselves to 
be associated or connected with, willingly yielding to. 1 —“To men of low 
estate roig raireivoZg' This may be masculine, as in our translation, and 
the meaning will be, conforming to, associating and sympathizing with the 
humble; or it may be neuter and express the duty of a willing acqui¬ 
escence in humble and lowly circumstances. The antithesis with the neuter 
“high things,” favours this view, but the compounded preposition ovv 
agrees better with the other. 

17. “Providing things honest:” Literally‘providing 1 or 4 taking care 
for good things. 1 The meaning is, carefully and earnestly endeavouring to 
do what is right. Comp. 2 Cor. viii. 21, and Prov. iii. 4. 

19. “Give place unto: 11 We have the same phrase in Luke xiv. 9, 
“ give this man place that is, yield position or precedence to him : also in 
Eph. iv. 27, “ neither give place to the devil;” meaning, do not submit to 
him. The words never elsewhere occur in the New Testament. Analogy 
therefore would suggest this exposition : yield to wrath, allow it to have its 
rightful sway. In this case the wrath must be understood of God, as is 
done by several commentators, both in accordance with the former clause 
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if thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thirst, give him drink : for in 
so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
21 fire on his head. Be not overcome 
of evil, hut overcome evil with 
good. 


£yd) dvranodcjco), Xeyu Kvpioq. 
'Eav ovv neivp 6 i^dpog aov , 20 
avr6v • &av dii/w, ttotl^e 
avrSv * tovto yap ttoluv avdpa- 
itag Trvpbg Gtopevoeis etu rrjv 
KEcpaXrjv avrov. Mr) vut£) vno 21 
rov tcaicovy aXXa vikcl Iv rip 
ayatfa) rd icattov . 


of the verse, and also with the quotation from Deut. xxxii. 35, which fol¬ 
lows. The sentiment will then be this : Give way to the just anger of 
God, and be not solicitous to vindicate yourselves by inflicting punishment. 
Comp. 1 Pet. ii. 23. But the omission of God, the principal party, is un¬ 
natural, and the first clause of the verse affords quite a sufficient antithesis 
to the statement of the quotation.—If the wrath be referred to the offender, 
the meaning may be, ‘ yield by avoiding it,’ and the direction will be pru¬ 
dential.—If it be that of the injured person, the meaning of the phrase can¬ 
not be as above given, for this would manifestly be the very reverse of 
the Apostle’s intention. He cannot possibly exhort the Christian to in¬ 
dulge in angry passion. Adhering to the literal meaning of the words and 
yet applying them according to the nature of the injunction, we may inter¬ 
pret the clause thus: Give room to, that is, space, opportunity to depart. 
The exhortation is, not merely to defer the indulgence or exercise of anger, 
but not at all to retain it; to give it free egress, to abandon it, and yield 
our cause to the righteous God. 

20, 21. The quotation is from Prov. xxv. 21, 22. It is very like the 
language in 2 Esdras xvi. 54 : “ God shall burn coals of fire upon his 
head which saith before the Lord God and his glory, I have not sinned.” 
The idea prominent in these passages is evidently that of severe penal suf¬ 
fering. This is expressed by the words themselves, and the antithetic 
clause in Proverbs, “ the Lord shall reward thee,” which immediately fol¬ 
lows the quotation, confirms this result. The pain of penitence, arising 
from a consciousness of having done wrong, is no doubt comprehended. 
Such places as 2 Sam. xiv. 7, are wholly irrelevant, as they only show that 
the figure of a coal may be employed in illustration of what is desirable 
and valued. The authors of the Proverbs and the Epistle both refer un¬ 
doubtedly to the proper punishment of the offender. But it cannot be 
proved that either has in view the gratification of private passion in such 
punishment. They speak of it rather as resulting in the repentance of the 
guilty person, who, being suitably chastised, is converted through the kind¬ 
ness of the injured party. And it may be well to note that this motive 
appears even in some of the imprecatory Psalms. See lxxxiii. 16, cix. 27; 
and compare 1 Cor. v. 5, and 1 Tim. i. 20. And even if such should not be 
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XIII. Haoa 'tyvxu i^ovocaig vnepe - 
Xovocug imoTa<7oeo$G) • ov yap 
ioTtv et-ovoia eI prj ano fieov, ai 
6 e ovoai [E^ovGLai\ vno -&EOV 

2 TETayfXEvat eIglv. "SIgte 6 avn - 
raGGOjXEVog rq E^ovoia rq rov 
$eov dLarayxi dv$EOT7)fcev * ol 6 e 
dvdEGTTjKOTEg eavrolg Kpipa Xff- 

3 i povrat. Oi yap apxovrsg ovic 
eIgI <po[3og tg)v ayatitiv epywv, 
aXXa rtiv fcaft&v * &£Xetg 6e fxrj 
<po[3Eia'&ai rrjv i^ovGiav ; to 


Let every soul be subject unto XIII. 
the higher powers. For there is no 
power but of God ; the powers that 
be are ordained of God. Whosoever 2 
therefore resisteth the power, resist- 
eth the ordinance of God ; and they 
that resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation. For rulers are not a ter- 3 
ror to good works, but to the evil. 
Wilt thou then not be afraid of the 
power ? do that which is good and 
thou shalt have praise of the same; 


the result, nothing more can be intended than a degree of punishment 
necessary to vindicate the divine law. From this passage no inference to 
sanction private passion can be drawn which might not be drawn from the 
former verse and also from others. Comp. Ps. xciv., 2 Tim. iv. 14, and 
other similar places. The Apostle exhorts us to resign to God the office of 
punishing, and to endeavour through love and acts of kindness to conquer 
our enemies, and thus to bring them to repentance and a change of character. 

xiii. 1, 2. The tendency of the Jews to rebellion illustrates the propriety 
of these precepts, which were also calculated to show unconverted Roman 
citizens, that the nature of Christianity was in no respect hostile to civil 
government. Legitimate authority is of course intended. But neither our 
Lord nor his Apostles ever determined what it is that makes civil author¬ 
ity legitimate, further than a settled government. The established, recog¬ 
nised government is authoritative, and it is in reference to such a one that 
their precepts are laid down. What form such government may rightly 
take or have taken, is one of the questions which the New Testament ig¬ 
nores. Neither does it enter into the question of the citizen’s rights or 
duty during the process of a revolution, when political and civil affairs are 
in a transition state.—Government is not dependent on human will; it is 
God’s institution; and whatever form man’s inclination and action may 
give to it, is given under the permission of his superintending providence, 
and therefore to be regarded as authoritative. All human authority, even 
the very highest, must yield to that of God, whom “ we ought to obey 
rather than men Acts v. 29. But it is the duty of every man to satisfy 
his mind by careful and conscientious examination respecting this highest 
of all laws, before he presumes to place what he thinks to be demanded by 
it in contradistinction to the legal enactments of the legitimate authority 
of his country. 

3. This expresses what the ruler ought and is presumed to be. The 
Apostle rather describes the nature of the office than the character of those 
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4 for he is the minister of God to 
thee for good. But if thou do that 
which is evil, he afraid; for he 
heareth not the sword in vain : for 
he is the minister of God, a re¬ 
venger to execute wrath upon him 

5 that doeth evil. Wherefore ye 
must needs he subject, not only for 
wrath, but also for conscience* sake. 

6 For, for this cause pay ye tribute 
also : for they are God’s ministers, 
attending continually upon this very 

7 thing. Render, therefore, to all 
their dues ; tribute to whom tribute 
is due ; custom to whom custom; 
fear to whom fear; honour to whom 


aya-dov ttolei, teal E%Eig tnaivov 
avTTjg * i9eo£> yap dianovog 4 
tore col Elg to ayadov ^dv de 
to fca/tov 7 roixjg, (pof3ov * ov yap 
eIk'q tt\v fiaxaipav ipopEi * t9cov 
yap dianovog Igtiv, hcducog slg 
dpyijv T(p to teatebv Trpdooovri. 

Aid dvdyKTj vnoraaaEcr&aL , ov 5 
fiovov did rijv dpyrjv , aXXd teal 
did TTjv ovvEidrjotv. Aid tovto 6 
yap teal (popovg teXecte * Aet - 
Tovpyoi yap $eov eIgiv Elg avro 

TOVTO 7 TpOGKapTEpOVVTEg. ’AtTO- 7 
doT£ ovv navi Tag dipEiXdg * tg3 

TOV (pOpOV TOV (pOpOV * TCJ TO 
TEXog TO TEXog • TUJ TOV (pofioV 


who may exercise its functions. It is worthy of admiration that, writing 
on such a subject and under such a government as that of Nero, he could 
so restrain himself as to present general principles and abstract truths, 
without saying one word in the way of limitation or restraint. It is diffi¬ 
cult to avoid the conclusion, that he felt himself to be writing for the ben¬ 
efit of mankind in all future ages, and under the influence of a superhuman 
power. 

7. $opog means tax or tribute; TeXog duties, property tax paid for the 
support of the state; (po/3og and Tiprj, reverence and honour to superiors. 

8. “Owe:” Some prefer the indicative translation of the verb: ‘you 
owe’ &c., that is, the circle of your duties comprises nothing more than 
love. But the meaning given by the imperative is more probable, as it 
accords better with the preceptive nature of the context. The sentiment 
is: Let nothing be due from you but love, always regard yourselves as 
under obligation to cultivate mutual affection; this debt can never be fully 
paid.—“Fulfilled:” Comp. ver. 10. The use of this word to express 
sincere obedience, though it be imperfect, may illustrate the language in 
viii. 4. 

9. “If there be any other:” That is, whatever other there miy be. 
Comp. Eph. iv. 29, Phil. iv. 8. 

11, 12. “And this:” Most commentators suppose an ellipsis. Am¬ 
mon adds, “ye are the rather bound to;” referring to the duty just incul¬ 
cated. Macknight understands, “ I command,” making it the introduction 
of another precept. Grotius and after him Rosenmueller render it, “es¬ 
pecially, so much the more;” Erasmus supplies, “ when ye know,” remark¬ 
ing that it strengthens the appeal: compare teal TavTa in 1 Cor. vi. 8. 
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tov (f)6j3ov ■ TO) rrjv rifirjv tt]v 

8 Ttpr\v. M7 ]6evl prjdev o^iXere, 
el pr\ to aXXrjXovg dyaixav' 6 
yap ayairuv tov erepov vopov 

9 TcenXrjpufce. To yap ■ ov pot- 
%Evoei<; * ov (povevoeig * ov 
/cXeipeig* ovk • imdvpTjoeig' nal 
el Tif erepa evToXtjy ev tovtu 
rip Xoyu dvaKEfpaXatovraiy ev 
rep * ayanijaeig tov ttXtjoiov oov 

10 eavTOv . f H ayaixT} tu irXrj- 
otov fcatcov ovk ipya&Tat * ttAtJ- 

11 pupa ovv vopov rj dyaiT7]. Km 
tovtOj eldoTeg tov icatpov , oti 
upa rjpag 7 ) 67 ] it; vnvov iyepdij- 
vai * vvv yap iyyvTSpov rjpuv rj 


honour. Owe no man any thing, but 8 
to love one another: for he that 
loveth another hath fulfilled the law. 

For this, Thou shalt not commit 9 
adultery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou 
shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear 
false witness, Thou shalt not covet, 
and if there he any other command¬ 
ment, it is briefly comprehended in 
this saying, namely, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. Love 10 
worketh no ill to his neighbour, 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the 
law. And that, knowing the time, 11 
that now it is high time to awake 
out of sleep : for now is our salva- 


Olshausen adds “ so much the more.”—Here Koppe remarks that St. Paul, 
in order to urge his readers to the practice of the Christian virtues, adds 
this consideration : “ that the return of Christ to earth was not remote, and 
that it would be accompanied by the tokens of a better and happier life.” 
He refers to his Excursus II. on Thessalonians* to show “ that the Apostles 
themselves, through the wise permission of divine Providence, cherished 
the opinion and hope of Christ’s speedy return.” Locke too expresses the 
same sentiment. “ It seems by these two verses, as if St. Paul looked 
upon Christ’s coming as not far off, to which there are several other occurrent 
passages in his epistles. See 1 Cor. i. 17.” In opposition to this opinion 
the reader is referred to Whitby’s note on 2 Thess. iv. 15, and his “Dis¬ 
course by way of inquiry” &c. appended to his annotations on 2nd Thessa¬ 
lonians. Neither this passage, nor any other in the Apostle’s writings, is 
sufficiently definite to prove that he entertained such a view, while others 
are not at all reconcilable with the theory. What he says in the 11th 
chapter respecting the present condition and future prospects of the Israel¬ 
ites, seems to imply that he expected a considerable space of time to elapse 
before the consummation of the events there spoken of, which, neverthe¬ 
less, must take place anterior to Christ’s second coming. And in his second 
epistle to the Thessalonians he expressly guards them against such a mis¬ 
construction of his sentiments. The view of Macknight and Rosenmucller 
that “ salvation” refers to the doctrine of the Gospel, and that it has been 
brought ‘‘nearer” to the mind, that is, is better understood and appre¬ 
ciated by the advanced Christian than it could be immediately after 
conversion, is feeble and improbable; neither do the places quoted establish 

* See pp. 115 et seq. 
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tion nearer than when wc believed. 

12 The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand: let us therefore cast off the 
works of darkness, and let us put 

13 on the armoui* of light. Let us 
walk honestly, as in the day; not 
in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, notin 

14 strife and envying. But put ye on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
not provision for the flesh, to fulfil 
the lusts thereof 

XIV. Him that is weak in the faith 
receive ye, hut not to doubtful dis- 

2 putntions. For one believeth that 
he may eat all things: another, 


ocoTTjpia, rj 5 te ETTiorevaaf-iev. 
r H Vv£ T TpOEKOlpe.V, 7j ($£ 7 ]fL£pa 12 
fjyyucsv ■ d,TTO$<l)p£$a ovv rd 
tpya tov otcoTOvg teal evdvaco- 
ps$a rd 5nXa tov <po)Tog. 13 

tv rjpepa EvoxTjjiSwg TTEpiTTaTrj- 
<j(i)pev , pij tc&poig teal pedals, pij 
Kotraig teal daeXyEiatg, pr\ tpidi 
teal £rjX(p * dAA’ evdvoao$E tov 14 
tivpiov T 7]oovv XptaTov, teal r?/£ 
oapKog 7 Tpovotav prj ttoleIo^e elg 
tm&vpiag, 

Tov de doftevjovVTa XIY. 
7 hotel 7TpooXapj3dveo'&E 1 prj elg 
diatepioeig diaXoyioptiv. "Og pev 2 
moTEVEL <payelv 7T dvTa, 6 6e 


such a meaning of the words. “ Salvation” signifies here most probably 
the happiness on which the Christian enters immediately after death, and 
“ night” in ver. 12, the present state of ignorance, sinfulness, and conse¬ 
quent unhappiness. Although the figure of night and day is strikingly 
descriptive of the condition of man before the reception of the Gospel and 
after, yet it is equally applicable to the Christian’s present and future con¬ 
dition. In this view it is here employed, and St. Paul is looking forward 
to the hour of death, as that which introduces future felicity. Thus, 
“nearer” will retain its usual meaning. Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 6-8. 

13. The Apostle refers to inordinate gratification of the appetite, to 
licentious indulgence, and such passionate contentions as are their almost 
invariable attendants. 

14. “Put on The figure expresses the idea of being embued with the 
character of Christ. See the note on vi. 3, p. 97. 

xiv. In the Apostolic age, asceticism prevailed considerably among a 
certain class of heathen philosophers, and also particularly among the Essene 
Jews. This would, of course, exert an influence on the character and con¬ 
dition of some of the converts to Christianity. The feeling which governed 
weak consciences in reference to the right or propriety of using meats 
which had been publicly exhibited for sale, lest they should previously 
have been offered in sacrifice to idols, prevailed to a considerable degree. 
See the Apostle’s directions on this particular point in 1 Cor. viii. x. 25 
et seq. And, attachment to abrogated Jewish rites still lingered in the 
minds of many. All these circumstances were doubtless in view when the 
Apostle prepared the directions here ’ embodied; and which apply, in a 
greater or less degree, to the various classes concerned, while they will 
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3 aodevtiv Aa^ava iofttei. f O 

ioMtiv tov fifj iodtovTa [i7j 
egovdEVEiTCJ, nal 6 [lt\ £<t&ig)v 
tov Eoftiovra prj icptvETG) * 6 

$Eog yap avrov TTpooE^dpEro. 

4 Ei) Tig eI 6 Kpivcjv aXXorpiov 

oIkETTJV ; T& I6l0) KVplii) OTTjKEl 
rj 7TL7TTEI ’ OTa&TjOETal 6 e * 6v- 

varog yap eotiv 6 i9eof OT-rjoai 

5 avrov. pkv KpiVEi fjpepav 

nap 1 fjpepav , og de KpiVEi tt aoav 
rjpEpav * Enaorog iv rai Idto) vot 

6 7T?,7]pO<t>OpEio{}(0. f 0 (ppOV&V TTjV 
ijpipav KVpLCp (ppovEi, nal 6 prj 
(ppovtiv TTjV fjflEpaV KVplCp OV 
fppOVEl * Kal 6 EO$LG)V KVp'lU) 


who is weak, eateth herbs. Let 3 
not him that eateth despise him 
that eateth not; and let not him 
which eateth not judge him that 
eateth : for God hath received him. 
Who art thou that judgest another 4 
man’s servant? to his own master 
he standeth or falleth. Yea, he 
shall be holden up ; for God is able 
to make him stand. One man es- 5 
teemeth one day above another; 
another esteemeth every day alike. 

Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind. He that regard- 6 
eth the day, regardeth it unto the 
Lord; and he that regardeth not 


always remain to the Christian church in all future ages wise and prac¬ 
tical principles directing its procedure in all indifTerent matters. The 
general tenour of his remarks, and the respectful manner in which he 
refers to the class of persons indicated, prove that he has particularly in 
view the weak and scrupulous consciences of pious persons, somewhat 
under the control of education and former habits. Towards these he 
directs that a kind, forbearing, and conciliatory course should be pursued. 
His remarks are distinguished by a meekness and wisdom both admirable 
and characteristic. 

Yer. 1. “Receive:” That is, with kindness and respect, not embarrass¬ 
ing with difficulties, but rather helping and supporting. The same verb is 
used in ver, 3 of God, and in xv. 7 of affectionate and friendly reception 
of each other, and of Christ’s favour to us.—“ Doubtful disputations 
Either, literally, “not to judgments of thoughts, that is, not so as to make 
oneself the judge of their thoughts and scruples:”* or, ‘not to distinctions 
of thoughts’ or ‘ discussions,’ that is, not so as to encourage nice discrimina¬ 
tions and distinctions in points of opinipn which in themselves are really 
of but little importance. When will the Christian church learn to imbibe 
the deep yet simple wisdom of this great and good man? 

4. What a depth of intellectual character and moral feeling is here! 
You man, do you presume to pass sentence in the cascof another’s servant? 
What know you of its various circumstances? Have you taken the pains 
to ascertain them ail? Are you even certain that you have the ability to 
do so? And if you have mastered the facts, can you put them all in the 
right balance and weigh them all with the most scrupulous accuracy, so as 


* Bobioson Lex. 
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the day, to the Lord lie doth not 
regal'd it. He that eateth, eateth 
to the Lord, for he giveth God 
thanks ; and he that eateth not, to 
the Lord he eateth not, and giveth 

7 God thanks. For none of us liveth 
to himself, and no man dicth to 

8 himself. For -whether we live, we 
live unto the Lord; and whether 
we die, we die unto the Lord: 
whether we live therefore, or die, 

9 we are the Lord’s. For to this 
eDd Christ both died, and rose, and 
revived, that he might be Lord 

10 both of the dead and living. But 
why dost thou judge thy brother ? 
or why dost thou set at naught thy 
brother ? for we shall all stand be¬ 
fore the judgment seat of Christ. 

11 For it is written, As I live, saith 
the Lord every knee shall bow to 


EO-&LEL * EV%aplOTEl yap TW l9£6J * 

Kal 6 flTj ko#l(*)V KVpl(t) OVK 

eo$lel> Kal ev^aptarei ro> tfeoi. 

yap Tjptiv lavTO) Kal 7 
ovdelg eavTG) dTTo-^vTjOKEt * lav 8 
TE yap %d)pEV, TGJ KVp'u 0 
tdv TE d7TO$V7]OK(*)p,EV, T6J KVpt 0) 
aTTodvijoKopev lav te ovv jiev, 
lav te dnodvrfOKupEV, tov Kvptov 
iaplv, EZf tovto yap XpiOTog 9 
dnedave Kal avioTi / Kal etyoev, 
iva Kal VEKp&v Kal $u)Vto)v 
KV ptEVO'q. 2l) 6ly TL KptVEig TOV 10 
adeXtyov oov ; i) Kal av , tl 1%ov- 
-&Evelg tov ddeXfpov <jov ; 7ravref 
yap TTapa<7T7}<jopE$a tgj firjpaTi 
tov XpiOTOv. VlypanTat yap * 11 
lyd } Xeyei Kvptog , on Ipol 
KaprpEi nav yovv , Kal tt aaa 
yX&ooa E^opoXoyrjOETai tw #e<5. 
v Apa ovv EKaoTog rjpa)v tt epl 12 


to bring out the right result? It is possible. But the Apostle intimates 
the only sensible course. Yield the decision to God. “Judge not, that 
ye be not judged.” Each man’s own conscience must, after all that has 
been said, influence him. Of course, his conscience must be rightly taught, 
regulated and directed. Then the divine precept applies : “Let every one 
be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 

7-9. Here we have the reason of the directions before given, namely, 
that every true Christian, in imitation of his master, is devoted to the 
welfare of his fellows. It is not his own gratification, but their good, which 
he seeks. 

11, 12. The quotation is from Isa. xlv. 23, and agrees very nearly with 
the Septuagint. The prophet is speaking of the dissemination of true 
religion by means of the Gospel. He predicts the approaching period 
when all mankind will reject the worship of idols, and acknowledge and 
adore the only true God. St. Paul applies the text to the concluding act 
of Christ’s mediatorial authority, the exercise of his judicial office. This is 
comprehended within the prophet’s more general idea of submission and 
allegiance, which are ultimately to be universally rendered to Christ. 

13. The word “judge” is here employed in different meanings; first, in 
that of censuring , condemning , and then of resolving. The figure is called 
antanaclasis , meaning, a repetition of the same word in a different sense. 
See Glassii Philologia Sacra his temporibus accommodata a D. Jo. Aug. 
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kavrov Xoyov 6d )gel tg5 $££>. 

13 M TjfCETl OVV dXXrfXovg KpLVG)flEV * 
dXXd rovro npivare paXXov, to 
p?) ri-divat Ttpoofcoppa rw ddeXcpaj 

14 rj GfcavdaXov. 0 Ida teal ttetteig- 
pat ev fcvpi(p ’ Irjoov , on ov6ev 
fcotvov 6C avrov , eI prj r<5 Xoyi- 

$OpEVO) TL fCOtVOV ELVCU , £/C£mp 

15 koivqv. EZ d£ did / Qptipa 6 
d6sX(p6g oov XviTElrai, ovketi 
Kara ayd7T7]v TTEpinarElg * pi] toj 
Ppupari gov ekeTvov anoXXvs, 

16 nTT£p ov XpiGrog anE&avE. Mij 
(3Xac(p7]pELG$(M) ovv vptiv to aya~ 

17 i Ov yap egtiv tj fiaGiXEia 
rov dsov f3pd)Gtg teal iroGig, aXXa 
ducaioovvT] teal EiprjVT] /cat %apa 

18 ev nvEvparc ayio) * 6 yap ev 

rovrotg 6ovXev(i)v to3 XpiGrcp 


me and every tongue shall confess 
to God. So then every one of us 12 
shall give account of himself to God. 

Let us not therefore judge one an- 13 
other any more; hut judge this 
rather, that no man put a stumbling- 
block or an occasion to fall in his 
brother’s way. I know, and am 14 
persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that 
there is nothing unclean of itself; 
but to him that esteemeth any 
thing to be unclean, to him it is 
unclean. But if thy brother be 15 
grieved with thy meat, now walk- 
est thou not charitably. Destroy 
not him with thy meat, for whom 
Christ died. Let not then your 1G 
good be evil spoken of. For the 17 
kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink: but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. For 16 


Dathio, Lib. II. Tract. II. Cap. iii. Tom. I. pp. 1342 et seq. Compare also 
( p$EipEC and (p^spsl in 1 Cor. iii. IT, and the uptral with ScEKpt^TE in 
James ii. 4. 

14. Comp. Tit. i. 15. 

15. “Destroy: 1 * That is, do not set such an example as may tend 
to the ruin of one whom Christ died to redeem; do not expose him to 
the danger of destruction, by leading him to do what his conscience 
condemns. 

16. “Your good: 11 Either the Christian religion which you profess; 
according to many both ancient and modem expositors : or, the right 
freedom of Christian character which you have attained; according to 
other weighty authorities. Either exposition gives a good sense, and agrees 
with the context; although the latter is perhaps to be preferred. Compare 
1 Cor. x. 29, 30, where the sentiment is the same: ‘Why should I so use 
my Christian liberty as to expose it to censure and condemnation by another 
conscience than my own? Why should I injudiciously expose myself to 
calumny on account of what I am thankful for?’ 

IT. “ The kingdom of God This phrase—which generally denotes the 
religious dispensation as established by the divine Messiah, limited occa¬ 
sionally to its imperfect condition on earth and occasionally to its glorious 
condition in Heaven, but frequently comprehending both these states—is 
sometimes, as here, employed to express the character of the dispensation 
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he that in these things serveth 
Christ, is acceptable to God, and 

19 approved of men. Let us there¬ 
fore follow after the things which 
make for peace, and things where- 

20 with one may edify another. For 
meat destroy not the work of God. 
All things indeed are pure ; but it 
is evil for that man who eateth 

21 with offence. It is good neither to 
eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor 
any thing whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is 

22 made weak. Hast thou faith ? 
have it to thyself before God. 
Happy is he that condemneth not 
himself in that thing which he al- 

23 loweth. And he that doubteth is 
damned if he eat, because he eateth 
not of faith : for whatsoever is not 
of faith is nin. 


evapeoTog rip r9e(2> teal dotapog 
rolg dv$pu>TToig. V A pa ovv ra 19 
rrjg elprjvrjg diuwupEV teal ra rrjg 
olKodoprjg r?jg elg aXX7jXovg. Mrj 20 
evekev fipuparog tcardXve to 
Ipyov rov &eov. n dvr a psv 
tcadapa • aXXa ttaicbv rip avdpd)- 
7rip rip did npooKopparog lo$U 
ovri. KuAov to prj (payelv tepea , 21 
prjde meZv olvov , prjde iv <p 
adeXfpog oov TTpoottonrei rj otcav- 
daXi^Erai tj dodevel. 2i) monv 22 
EftEig * Kara oeavrov e%e ivdmov 
rov -&EOV’ patcapLog 6 prj tcpivuv 
eavrov iv d» dotupd&i. '0 de 23 
diattpivopevog , iav (payy, ttara- 
tcetcpcrac , ore ovtt in Trioreuig ■ 
irdv de 8 ovk ift moreug, apaprea 
ioriv. 


as spiritual, and consequently removed from whatever is essential to 
material and temporal existence. Hence our Lord says: “The kingdom 
of God is within you Luke xvii. 21. The characteristic of Christianity 
is chiefly internal, consisting in righteousness and its accompanying divine 
satisfactions. The lesson conveyed by these passages is all important, and 
its truth and deep meaning will be appreciated and felt just in proportion 
as we learn to understand the sublime elevation of Christianity. 

20-23. “ The work of God” expresses the Christian character wrought 
in the soul by divine agency. “With offence:” did npootcopparog • The 
preposition expresses the idea of along with or notwithstanding. Comp, 
ii. 27 and note there, pp. 41, 42. It is bad for a man to eat, if by so 
doing he places a stumbling-block in his brother’s way,—“Faith” is 
equivalent to sound conviction of a Christian mind. The Apostle’s direc¬ 
tion is given to the Christian who is not embarrassed by scruples respecting 
matters of indifference. He is not to use his liberty so as to endanger the 
religious character of a weak brother, by setting him an example which he 
may be induced unlawfully to imitate. ‘Although indeed all kinds of food 
may properly be eaten, yet if by so doing a man induces another to eat 
against the suggestions of his weak conscience, he becomes the occasion and 
in some sense the cause of sin; and whoever eats in opposition to his con¬ 
victions, sins and subjects himself to condemnation.’ 

Griesbach and a few editors, led by some ancient authorities introduce 
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XV. ’O falXopev 6e 7]fielg ol 

dvvarol ra ao^ev'qpara t&v 
ddvvdrcjv fdaord^etv k<u pfj 

2 lavrotg dpeofceiv. " Efcaorog 

TJptiV TW Tt\t}OLOV dpEOKETG) elf 

3 to dyadbv npog olnodopi^v. Kat 
yap 6 Xpiorbg ov% eavrfi rjpeoev , 
dAAa, Kad&g yeypanrai * ol 

dvEldlOpol TCOV 0VEldl$6vT(i)V oe 

4 Ittetteoov ett' epe. "Ooa yap 
TTpoeypacpT}, eI$ ttjv Tjperepav 
dcdaonaXtav TTpoeypd<f>i /, Iva did 

TTjS VTTOpOVTjg fCCLL T7/f TTapCUcXrj- 

OEUrfiv ypa(pd)v rijv £Xm6a 

5 ex upev. r 0 de Trjg ^770^0- 
vrjg teat TTjg TTapatcXTjoecjg dd>7] 
VpiV TO avro (ppOVElV ev aXX 77 - 

6 Xotg Kara Xpiorov ’ Itjoovv , Iva 
opo&vpadov ev evl oropart do£- 


We then that are strong ought XV. 
to hear the infirmities of the weak, 
and not to please ourselves. Lot 2 
every one of us please his neigh¬ 
bour for his good to edification. For 3 
even Christ pleased not himself; but 
as it is 'written, The reproaches of 
them that reproached thee fell on 
me. For whatsoever things were 4 
written aforetime were written for 
our learning, that we through 
patience and comfort of the Scrip¬ 
tures might have hope. Now the 5 
God of patience and consolation 
grant you to be like-minded one to¬ 
ward another, according to Christ 
Jesus; that ye may with one mind 6 
and one mouth glorify God, even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


the doxology in xvi. 25-27 at the end of this chapter. From the circum¬ 
stance that it is found in these different connections in certain ancient 
manuscripts, and also from supposed internal evidence, and its similarity 
to the doxology which terminates the Epistle of St. Jude, some doubts 
have been expressed respecting its genuineness. But the objections are of 
little or no weight, and the best critics agree that its proper position is at 
the end of the Epistle. The hypothesis of Semler, that the 15th and 16th 
chapters were not a part of the Epistle as originally written by St. Paul, 
nor intended for the Komans, but addressed to other persons by the Apos¬ 
tle, and afterwards connected with this Epistle, is examined by Koppe in 
his second Excursus. As might be supposed, it is wholly destitute of any 
historical and critical foundation, and depends almost entirely on surmises 
and conjecture, 

xv. 2. ‘In endeavouring to gratify one another, let each aim at mutual 
improvement.* 

3. See Ps. lxix. 9, in the Sept, lxviii. 10. The Psalm has an ultimate 
reference to Christ and his enemies, and is therefore not properly accom¬ 
modated. The quotation belongs to the third class. See the Commentary 
on Hebrews, pp. 25, 26. 

4. “ Of the ScripturesThat is, arising from the views of religious 
truth which they present to us. 

5. “To be like-minded;*’ to agree together: Comp. Phil. ii. 2.—“Ac¬ 
cording to Christ:” Elliptical for, according to the will of Christ. Comp, 
viii. 27. 


15 
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7 Wherefore receive ye one another, 
as Christ also received us, to the 

8 glory of God. Now I say that 
Jesus Christ was a minister of the 
circumcision for the truth of God, 
to confirm the promises made unto 

9 the fathers ; and that the Gentiles 
might glorify God for his mercy; as 
it is written, For this cause I will 
confess to thee among the Gentiles, 

10 and sing unto thy name. And 
again lie saith, Rejoice, ye Gentiles, 

11 with his people. And again, Praise 
the Lord, all ye Gentiles ; and laud 

12 him, all ye people. And again 
Esaias saith, There shall be a root 
of Jesse, and he that shall rise to 
reign over the Gentiles, in him 

13 shall the Gentiles trust. Now the 
God of hope fill you with all joy 
and peace in believing, that ye may 
abound in hope, through the power 
of the Holy Ghost. 


d$7]TE tov $eov teal naripa tov 
tcvplov rjpajv *Irjaov Xpiorov. Aio 7 
TTpooAapPdvEotie aXXijXovg, tea- 
teal 6 XpiOTog npooEXdpETo 
vpag e !$ do%av $eov. A eyo) de, 8 
*\t}Oovv Xptorov didttovov ysyev- 
Tjodai iTEpiToprjg vtteq aXTj'&Eiag 
tieov, eI$ to /3E/3aiG)oai rag 
ETrayyeXiag tcjv TTarspujv, rd 9 
de Z&V7} vTtlp eXeov$ do^aaai tov 
tca&G)g yeypanTat • dta 
tovto e%opoXoyfjaop,ai col iv 
E'dvEOi , teal tcj ovopaTi aov 
\baXd). Kat TidXiv XiyEi * ev- 10 
(ppavdrjTE E-&V7] p,ETa tov Xaov 
avTov. Kai naXiv' alvElTE tov 11 
tcvpeov TfdvTa rd /cat inaiv- 
EoaTE avTov ndvTEg ol Xaot. 
Kat ndXiv 'H aatag XiyEi * tOTat 12 
7i pi$a tov Teaaat, /cat 6 aviOTa- 
pEvog apx^ev itivtiv • ett’ aurai 
e$V7] iXmovoiv. '0 de ^EogTrjg 13 
iXiridog nX^pdioai vpag ndarjg 
X a pa$ K a i eiprjvTjS iv raj ttigtev- 
eiv , elg to nepLOOEVEiv vpag iv 
tt} eX mdt iv dvvaiiEi irvEvpaTog 
aytov. 


6. “God, even the Father:” Or, ‘the God and Father.’ See Eph. i, 
3, 17. 

8 et seq. “Of the circumcision:” Meaning, of the Jews, as in iii. 30. 
The Apostle represents Christ as sent, first for the benefit of the Jews, in 
order to establish God’s fidelity by accomplishing the promises made to 
the patriarchs; and also, in order that the Gentiles should become united 
with the ancient covenant people, and both join harmoniously in praising 
God for his goodness in sending the Saviour. The divine purpose of 
extending Messiah’s kingdom among the Gentiles is a prominent idea in 
his mind. The quotations, which agree very nearly with the Septuagint, 
are from Ps. xvii. 50, Deut. xxxii. 43, Ps. cxvii. 1, and Isa. xi. 10. accord¬ 
ing to the notation of Breitinger. In the last passage the general meaning 
of the Hebrew is preserved, although the version is not literal. 

14, 15. “In some sort:” Literally, ‘in part.’ The Apostle tells the 
Roman church, that, although in some parts of his Epistle, he has very 
freely urged right views of Christian truth and duty; yet, he regards their 
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14 HtTTELGficu 6e y ddsXepoi pov . teal 
avroq tya> nEpi vfiG 3v, on teal av- 
toI fiearot lore dya-&G)ovv7]g, 7re- 
7r XrjpeopEVOL ndo7]g yvd)GE(i)g , du- 
vdpEvoi Kal aXXTjXovg vov&eteiv. 

15 ToXp7jporEpov de Zypa'ipa vplv , 
ads^fpoty ano pepovg , (jf inava- 
{upvrjOKfjjv vf.tag, did rijv X^P tv 
T7jv dodetodv poi vno rov deov y 

16 slg to Eivai pe A Eirovpyov } \t]gov 
X pMJTOv slg rd tdvi], Ispovp- 
yovvra to EvayyeXtov rov i9 eov, 
Iva yEVTjrai tj rrpoGepopd rtiv 
edvibv EvnpoGdEfCToZy rjyLaGpEvi] 

17 ev TTVEvpan dyiip. "E^gj ovv 

tcavx^aiv kv Xpiorip ra 

18 TTpog rov i $eov * ov yep ToXpfjOG) 
XaXslv ti (Lv ov tcareipyaGaro 
XpiGrog (V Epov Elg vTTatcoijv 


And I myself also am persuaded 14 
of you, my brethren, that ye a,lso 
are full of goodness, filled with all 
knowledge, able also to admonish 
one another. Nevertheless, breth- 15 
ren, I have written the more boldly 
unto you in some sort, as putting 
you in mind, because of the graee 
that is given unto me of God, that 16 
I should be the minister of Jesus 
Christ to the Gentiles, ministering 
the gospel of God, that the offering 
up of the Gentiles might be accept¬ 
able, being sanctified by the Holy 
Ghost. I have therefore whereof 117 
may glory through Jesus Christ in 
those things which pertain to God. 

For I will not dare to speak of 18 
any of those things which Christ 


religious state as worthy of high commendation. Comp. i. 8, 12. St. Paul 
had never been at Rome, and this circumstance, together with his well 
known principle of not intruding into the ministerial sphere of others, might 
prompt him to express himself in terms explanatory, at least, if not some¬ 
what apologetic. See 18-20. 

16. “The minister—ministering:” These words do not express the full 
force of the original. The former Xetrovpy6v y is indeed a general term 
denoting a person who performs public services whether civil or ecclesias¬ 
tical, and both the noun and the corresponding verb are frequently used in 
the Septuagint of the priests and their services. The latter lepovpyovvra, 
means nothing else than offering a sacrifice, acting as a priest. The whole 
declaration is a striking and beautiful figure. St. Paul represents himself 
as a priest of Jesus Christ, acting in this capacity in respect to the Gospel 
for the benefit of the Gentiles, whom he offers up as an acceptable oblation 
to God. He employs the same figure in Phil. ii. 17 : “If I be offered upon 
the. sacrifice and service of your faiththat is, ‘ if I be poured out as a 
libation upon the sacrifice of your faith and obedience.’ The reception of 
the Gospel by the Philippians, their dedication of themselves thereby to 
God, is regarded by the Apostle in the light of an acceptable oblation, and 
his death on account of his efforts in the cause of Christ, as a libation or 
drink-offering poured out upon it. Isaiah had employed the same meta¬ 
phorical style in reference to the conversion of the heathen, and it is very 
probable that our author had his mind upon the passage. “ They shall 
bring all your brethren for an offering unto the Lord out of all nations to 
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hath not wrought by me, to make 
the Gentiles obedient, by word and 

19 deed, through mighty signs and 
wonders, by the power of the Spirit 
of God; so that from Jerusalem, 
and round about unto Illyricum, I 
have fully preached the gospel of 

20 Christ. Yea, so have I strived to 
preaeh the gospel, not where Christ 
was named, lest I should build upon 

21 another man’s foundation : but, as 
it is written, To whom he was not 
spoken of, they shall see, and they 
that have not heard shall under- 

22 stand. For which cause also T 
have been much hindered from 

23 coming to you. But now having no 
more place in these parts, and hav¬ 
ing a great desire these many years 

24 to come unto you; whensoever I 
take my journey into Spain, I will 
come to you : for I trust to see you 
in my journey, and to be brought 
on my way thitherward by you, if 
first I be somewhat filled with your 

25 company . But now I go unto Jeru¬ 
salem, to minister unto the saints. 

26 For it hath pleased them of Macedo¬ 
nia and Achaia to make a certain 
contribution for the poor saints 

27 which are at Jerusalem. It hath 
pleased them, verily; and their 
debtors they are. For if the Gen- 


^i9vd)v l Xoyip kcu epycj, tv dvva- 19 
fiei <J1]fJ,EL(i)V kcu TEparw , tv 
dvvdpei nvEvfiarog aytov , djerre 
pe airo 'I epovoaXrjp teal kvkXo> 
peXP L T °v ’I XXvpucov 7rE7TXT]p(i)K- 
evat to evayyeXiov tov Xpiorov * 
ovtg) 6e (piXoTipovpevov evayye- 20 
Xt^eodai, ovx onov uvopaody 
Xptarof, Iva p?j eit\ dXXorpiov 
■depeXiov olrcodopu i, aXXa tcadug 21 
yeypanrai * olg ov/c dvr\yyeXi] 

ITEpl dVTOV, 0\pOVTCU , KOI ol OVK 

dn7]n6a(Ji } ovv{]oovol. Ato kcu 22 
tvEK67TTOp7]V TO TToXXd TOV tX- 
t TTpog vpdg . Nvid de poteen 23 
T07rov tv Totf KXipaoi TOV- 

roig , ETunodtav 6e )v tov tX- 
deiv 7 rpof vpag airo noXXtiv 
etuv, dig tav TTOpEvupcu elg tj)V 24 
27T aviav 1 eXttl^u diairopevopevog 
dedoaodai vpag kqX v<fr' vptiv 
7rpo7Tcp<p$7jvai ekeT , tdv vptiv 
7Tpd)TOV 07TO pCpOVi f tp 77 X 7}(J$d). 
Nuid 6e Tropevopai elg T epovoa- 25 
Xrjp diaKovtiv Toig dyloig. Ed- 26 
6oK7]oav ydp MaKedovia kcu 
’A^ota KOiv(i)viav Tiva Troifjoao- 
i dai Tovg tttuxovs tiov dyiuv 

tg)v tv ' lepovoaXfjp. Eddo/c^oov 27 
ydp, kcu o^eiXetcu clvt&v eloiv 
el ydp Tolg TrvevpaTiKolg avToiv 
tKoivd)V7](jav to etivT}, d(j)riXov<7( 
kcu tv Tolg oapKiKolt; XeiTovp- 


my holy mountain Jerusalem, saith the Lord, as the children of Israel briny 
an offering in a clean vessel into the house of the Lord. And I will also 
take of them for priests and for Levites, saith the Lord Isa. lxvi. 20,*21. 
The priest and the offering are alike figurative, and the idea conveyed is 
that of entire dedication of both to the service of God. 

19. “ Have fully preached This is the proper translation of the word 
irETrXripoiKEvai. It is derived, however, from the context, as is the case in 
several other instances. See the note on viii. 4, p. J28. 

21. See Isa. lii. 15, Sept. 

24. This passage expresses St. Paul’s intention to go to Spain ; but 
that he accomplished this purpose is uncertain. The supposition that he 
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28 yTjoai av~oig. To£5ro ovv bniTEX- 
eoag, Kal oippayioapevo^ avroli; 
tov napTijv tovtov } dTceXevoopai 

29 (V vpoiv eig rrjv Inavtav. 0 Ida 
de, otl Epxdpevog npo$ vpag bv 
nXrfpdpaTi evXoyia f tov evayye - 
Xtov tov Xpiorov bXEvoopai. 

30 HapaKaXti tie I'/zaf, ddeXfpot, did 

TOV KVpiOV 7)pd)V l l7]OOV XplOTOV 
nal did T?jg aydnrf<; tov nvevpa- 
rof, ovvayuvioacr&ai poi bv Tcug 
npooEvxnig vnbp bpov npog tov 

31 tfeev, iva pvodti ano to )v anei- 

■&ovvtu)v iv TXf 'lovdaia , Kal Iva 
Tj dianovia pov 7 ) eI$ ' IspovoaXrjp 
Evnp6odEKTO$ yEVTprai TOip 

32 ayioig * iva bv %apa tX$G) npo$ 
vpap did $EXrjpaTO£ $eov Kal 

33 ovvavanavoojpai vplv. f O db 

tfeof Ttjg ElprjvrjS pETa navTuv 

vptiv. dprjv. 

XVI. 2vvi<jT7]pi db vplv <1>oi- 
pTjv , T7jv adeXfpTjv 7 /jLiwv, ovoav 
diaKOvov T7jg EKKXrjoiag Trjg bv 
2 Key^peaZ^*, iva avTTjv npoodb^- 

7]0$E EV KVpiip a^LGig TGiV dyiG)V 
Kal napaOTrjTE avT%j bv J> av 
vptiv XPVZy npaypaTi * Kal yap 
avTTj npooTaTig noXXtiv byEvrj-&7] 


tiles have been made partakers of 
their spiritual things, their duty is 
also to minister unto them in carnal 
things. When, therefore, I have 28 
performed this, and have scaled 
to them this fruit, I will come 
by you into Spain. And I am 29 
sure that, when I come unto you, I 
shall come in the fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel of Christ. 
Now I beseech you, brethren, for 30 
the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and 
for the love of the Spirit, that ye 
strive together with me in your 
prayers to God for me; that I may 31 
be delivered from them that do not 
believe in Judea ; and that my ser¬ 
vice which I have for Jerusalem 
may be accepted of the saints ; 
that I may come unto you with joy 32 
by the will of God, and may with 
you be refreshed. Now the God of 33 
peace be with you all. Amen. 

I commend unto you Phebe XVI. 
our sister, which is a servant of the 
church which is at Cenchrea; that 2 
ye receive her in the Lord, as be- 
cometh saints, and that ye assist 
her in whatsoever business she hath 
need of you : for she hath been a 
succourer of many, and of myself 


did, assumes the theory of a second imprisonment at Rome, and rests 
chiefly on a passage of Clement’s epistle to the Corinthians, chap. 5. The 
theory is doubtful, and the text of Clement obscure. 

28. “Sealed to them this fruit:” Jn other words, secured this benefit to 
them. 

xvi. Jt may be thought extraordinary that St. Paul should send so 
many salutations as this chapter contains to individuals in a city which 
he had never visited. But it must be remembered that Rome was a place 
of general resort, and several of the persons here mentioned may not have 
been permanent residents of the great metropolis, and have become known 
to the Apostle elsewhere; and also that several were, in all probability, 
not personal acquaintances, but known to him solely from their Christian 
character. 
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3 also. Greet Priscilla and Aquilo, 

4 my helpers iu Christ Jesus; who 
have for my life laid down their 
necks : unto whom not only I give 
thanks, but also all the churches of 

5 the Gentiles. Likewise greet the 
church that is in their house. Salute 
my well beloved Epenetus, who is 
the first-fruits of Achaia unto 

6 Christ. Greet Mary who bestowed 

7 much labour on us. Salute And- 
ronicus and Junia, my kinsmen and 
my fellow-prisoners, who are of 
note among the apostles; who also 

8 were in Christ before me. Greet 
Amp lias, my beloved in the Lord* 

9 Salute Urbane, our helper in Christ; 

10 and Stachys my beloved* Salute 
Apelles, approved in Christ. Salute 
them which are of A^istobulus , 

11 household. Salute Herodion my 
kinsman. Greet them that be of 
the household of Narcissus, which 


k ai avrov ipov. ’AoTrdoaofte 3 
JiptOKav Kal ’Attvhav, rovg ow- 
epyov$ pov tv XptOTu 'Itjoov, 
(otTlVEf VTTEp TTjl f pOV 4 

tov havriov TpdxflXov vrredrjKav, 
olg ovk tyd) povo$ 
aXXa Kal irdoat ai tKKXrjolai 
rtiv rflvdiv,) Kal rrjv Kar ' oIkov 5 
avrtov EKK^Tjaiav. ’Aondoaotie 
’Erratverov, tov dyanrjTov pov, 
og eot tv aTcapxrj T7jg 'Aota$ elg 
XptOTov. ’'Aondoaods M aptdp, 6 
TjTtg TToXXa tKomaoev slg TjpUg. 
’AondoaodE ’A vdpdvtKOV Kal 7 
’lowtaVy Tovg ovyyEVEtg pov Kal 
ovvatXpaXtoTOvc pov t otTtviq 
eiotv ETTLOTjpOt EV TOl$ dlTOOTO- 
Xotg, ol Kal 7 Tpo tpov yeyovaotv 
tv XpiOTtg. 9 AoTrdaao&E ’A p- 8 
7 rXtav, tov dyaTTTjTov pov tv 
Kvpio), ’Aonaoao&E 0 vpf3avov, 9 
tov ovvEpybv Tjptiv EV XptOTU ), 

Kal Erd ^ v , tov dyaTTTjTov pov. 
’Aondoaode ’AiTEXXrjVy tov 6ok- 10 
tpov Iv XpiOTG). ’AondoaodE 
Toijg EK TG)V J AptOTOj3ovXov. 
’AaTraaaatfe f Hp(o6t(ova y tov ovy- 11 


3. Comp. Acts xviii. 2, 18, 26, 2 Tim. iv. 19. 

4. “ Laid down their own necksA figure denoting exposure to great 
danger. 

5. “The church that is in their house:” Either, their Christian family; 
or, more probably, the body of Christians that habitually worshipped at 
their residence. In the larger cities where the number of converts was 

considerable, they would be compelled to meet for religious services in 
private houses, until circumstances allowed them to unite in some one 
convenient locality.—“Achaia:” The true reading is probably Asia, mean¬ 
ing proconsular Asia, as the word is used in Acts ii. 9, of which Ephesus 
was the capital. Thus the statement here made that Epenetus was the 
first Christian convert of this province will not conflict with that of 1 Cor. 
xvi. 15, where “the house of Stephanas” is called “the first-fruits of Achaia.” 

7. “ Of note among the Apostles :” Some explain thus: 3 4 5 * 7 Who are of 
high estimation with the Apostles, greatly honoured by them.’ But, as 
Tholuck remarks, St. Paul would probably have expressed this idea by 
some such phrase as, “ throughout all the churches.” See 2 Cor. viii. 18. 
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yevJj pov. ’Aoirdoao&e Tovg ek 
twv NapKiooov, Tovg ovrag ev 

12 fcvp'to). ’Acmdoaode Tpv<paivav 
Kal T pvcptioav, Tag Komdoag ev 
icvpiG). 'Aondoao§E IlEpotda , 
ri)v dyanrfTrjv , rjrtg TroXXa eko- 

13 maaev iv Kvptcp. 'Aondoaode 

*P OV<pOV, TOV EKXeKTOV EV KVpLli), 
Kal T7jv p,7]TEpa avrov Kal iftov, 

14 * Aoirdoaode 1 AovyKpLTOV, *&Xe- 
yovra , 'Eppiv, Uarpoflav , r Ep- 
prjv Kal Tovg ovv avroig ddeX- 

15 <povg. ’AoTTaoaO'&e QcXoXoyov 
Kal ’lovXiav, N rjpEa Kal rrjv 
ddeXfpTjv avrov Kal ’OXvpnav 
Kal rovg avv avrolg ndvrag 

16 ay tovg. 'Aondoao-dE aXXrjXovg 
ev (ptXrjpaTi ay'ap. ’A cma^ovrai 
vpdg ai EKKXrfotac irdoat tov 
XpLOTOV. 

17 UapaKaXco <5e vpag, dSeX<f>ot } 
GKoneiv Tovg Tag dixoaraotag 
Kal Ta OKavdaXa napd Trjv dtda- 

X^ v f lj V VfAEig EfAd-&ETE , 7 TOLOVV- 
Tag , Kal EKKXivaTE a7r’ avTtiv. 

18 Oi yap tocovtoc r<5 KVpto) rjptiv 
XpiOTcp ov dovXevovotv , aXXd 


are in the Lord. Salute Tryphena 12 
aDd Tryphosa, who' labour in the 
Lord. Salute the beloved Persis, 
which laboured much in the Lord. 
Salute Rufus, chosen in the Lord; 13 
and his mother and mine. Salute 14 
Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hennas, Pat- 
robas, Hermes, and the brethren 
which are with them. Salute Philo- 15 
logus, and Julia, Nereus, and his 
sister, and Olympas, and all the 
saints which are with them. Salute 16 
one another with an holy kiss. The 
churches of Christ salute you. 


Now I beseech you, brethren, 17 
mark them which cause divisions 
and offences contrary to the doc¬ 
trine which ye have learned ; and 
avoid them. For they that are 18 
such serve not our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but their own belly; and 


The usual translation gives the meaning of the Greek, and probably these 
persons were apostles, though not in the highest sense of the word. It was 
certainly applied to others besides the twelve. See Acts xiv. 4, 14, where 
it is used of Barnabas as well as of St. Paul; also 2 Cor. viii. 23, Phil. ii. 
25, and Rev. ii. 2. Compare Bishop White’s Lectures on the Church 
Catechism, Dissertation X. pp. 438-440. 

13. “ His mother and mine This is expressive of deep affection, pro¬ 
duced probably by proofs of maternal love shown to the Apostle by the 
parent of Rufus. Comp. Matt. xii. 49, John xix. 26, and the Iliad, vi. 
429, 430. 

16. In the primitive church the kiss was a token of peace and mutual 
Christian affection. Its use was not indiscriminate : but, as we read in the 
Apostolical Constitutions, K the men saluted one another, and the women 
those of their own sex.” Lib. II. Cap. 57 ad fin. Edit. Coteler. Ant. 1700, 
vol. i. pp. 264, 265. 

19. This suggests a motive to comply with the preceding direction, and 
thus to maintain the reputation for obedience which had already been 
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by good words and fair speeches 
deceive the hearts of the simple. 

19 For your obedience is come abroad 
unto all men. I am glad therefore 
on your behalf: but yet I would 
have you wise unto that which is 
good, and simple concerning evil. 

20 And the God of peace shall bruise 
Satan under your feet shortly. The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you. Amen. 

21 Timotheus my work-fellow, and 
Lucius, and Jason, and Sosipater, my 

22 kinsmen, salute you. I Tertius, who 
wrote this epistle, salute you in the 

23 Lord. Gaius mine host, and of the 
whole church, saluteth you. Erastus 
the chamberlain of the city saluteth 

24 you, and Quartus a brother. The 


rg kavTtiv KotXia , tidi did rrjg 
XpTjoroXoyiag teal evXoyiag i%a- 
7TaTu)oi rag teapdeag nov dtcatcuv. 
f H yap vptiv vnatcorj elg navrag 19 
WplKETO * ^aipiu ovv to t</>’ v/iiv, 
■&eXoj 6e vpag ootyovg pev tivai 
elg to ayadov, dnepaiovg 6e elg 
to tcanov. f O 6e -&ebg Tjjg elprj - 20 
vrjg ovvTptyei tov aaTavdv vtto 
Tovg nodag vptiv iv Td%Ei. 'H 

TOV KVplOV 7]pd)V ’ 1 7JOOV 

XpiOTov ped' vpwv. 

'AonaiovTat vpag T epodeog, 6 21 
avvepyog pou, teal A ovtaog teal 
’Iaacjv teal ZDatTraTpoc, ol airy - 
yevelg pov. 'Aana^opai vpag 22 
£yd> T epTiog, 6 ypaipag ttjv ema- 
ToXrjv , iv Kvp'np. ’AonafrTat 23 
vpag Yaiog t 6 %evog pov teal Tjjg 


acquired.—“ SimpleOr, inoffensive, “ harmless,” as the marginal read¬ 
ing is. 

20. This is figurative for, ‘will speedily give you victory over your 
spiritual foes.’ Some have supposed an allusion to Gen. iii. 15, which is 
very probable. If so, the Apostle’s mind must have dwelt upon the 
Hebrew and Chaldee meaning “bruise,” rather than the Septuagint transla¬ 
tion ‘ watch for.’ 

21-24. It has been thought strange that St. Paul, after having brought 
his salutations to an apparent close in ver. 16, and invoked a blessing on 
the Roman church in ver. 20, should resume the salutations; and that 
Tertius his amanuensis should interpose his own between two of the author’s. 
Some critics have inferred that these verses are an appendage not written 
by the Apostle; others that they were added by him, with the exception 
of ver. 22, to fill a vacancy in an additional piece of parchment which con¬ 
tained the doxology of vs. 25-27. It is impossible to arrive at any 
certainty on such points. Some trifling circumstances, unknown to us, 
may have caused the author to append certain salutations here which would 
have been more regularly incorporated among the others. It has been 
conjectured that Tertius was the author of the whole portion from 21 to 24 
inclusive. But even then the insertion of his name between those of others 
still remains unexplained. His salutation may have been originally written 
in the margin, and at an early age transferred out of place into the text. 
Or, while writing under the Apostle’s dictation, Tertius may have intro- 
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EKK^oiag oX?]g. ^Xoird^erat 
vf.tag "E paoTO$ y 6 olKovopog T?jg 
n6Xeo)g, KCti K ovaprog 6 adeA- 

24 <pog. 'H x^P l< ^ r °v Kvptov rjpo)v 
7 Itjoov Xptorov pera irdvro)v 
vptiv. aprjv . 

25 T<5 de dvvapeva) vpag orTjpt^at 
Kara to evayyeXtov pov Kal ro 
KTjpvypa ’I 7]oov Xptorov , Kara 
dTtQKaXvTpiv pvorqptov xpovotg 

26 ai(j)vtotg oeotyr\pevov , <pavepo)- 
i Sevrog de vvv, 6ta re ypafptiv 

TTpOtpTJTLKU) V Kar' ETTlTayTjV TOV 

alojvtov i9 eov elg vnaKorjv nto- 
re(i)g elg navra ra edvT] yvtopto- 

27 i9 evrog, pov<p ootpip i9e<3, 6ta 
'Itjoov Xptorov, <u rj dot;a elg 
rovq al&vag' apfjv. 


grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all. Amen. 

Now to him that is of power to 25 
establish you according to my gos¬ 
pel and the preaching of Jesu.* 
Christ, according to the revelation 
of the mystery, which was kept 
secret since the world began, but 26 
now is made manifest, and by the 
scriptures of the prophets, accord¬ 
ing to the commandment of the 
everlasting God, made known to all 
nations for the obedience of faith; 
to God only wise, be glory, through 27 
Jesus Christ, for ever. Amen. 


duced his own name on account of being, as Tholuck suggests, connected in 
some way with those just before named. 

25. “My Gospel:’ 7 Comp. ii. 16 and note. p. 38.—“Since the world 
began Locke, who is followed by Macknight, attempts to explain this 
phrase of “the times under the law,” referring for proof to 2 Tim. i. 9, 
Tit. i. 2, Luke i. 70, Acts iii. 21, 1 Cor. ii. 7, x. 11, Eph. iii. 9, Col. i. 26, 
and ITeb. ix. 26, not one of which is to the point. Dr. Samuel Lee of 
Cambridge also refers to some of these texts in order to sustain his extra¬ 
vagant interpretation of the phrase “ before the foundation of the world” in 
1 Pet. i. 20, and some other similar places, which he regards as equivalent 
to “ before the Jewish polity had a being,” before the establishment of the 
Hebrew church or the exode from Egypt. Thus he says the call and 
choice of Abraham, meaning the historical event in the patriarch’s life, did 
“in the style of Scripture precede the foundation of the world.”*—-The 
literal meaning of the above phrase is ‘from eternal times, 7 that is, from all 
past ages, which our English translation expresses, and which appears also 
in some of the references above given. 

26. “By the scriptures of the prophets: 77 Partly by means of them, 
and partly in accordance with their attestations. Comp. iii. 21.—“Obedi¬ 
ence of faith:” The same phrase as in i. 5. 

27. The English translation, following Tyndale, Cranmer, the Geneva 
and Beza, omits the <u. The omission certainly frees the doxology from an 
embarrassment which otherwise attaches to it. But the external evidence 

♦ Bee his FlrBt Dissertation annexed to Lis Six Sermons on the study of the Holy Scriptures, Sect, 
vili. pp. 56-60, Lend. 1830. 
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[Sect. XII. 


Written to tbe Romans from Corinth us, ITpdf 'P apatov? £ypu<py cirrrd KopiVi^ou 

and sent by Thebe, servant of tbe church ihd rye dianovov rye iv K eyxpeaic 

at Cenchrea. itocXyoiae. 


is altogether in favour of the reading. The verse resumes what had been 
begun in the 25th. If the relative be retained, however, the sentence 
appears to be incomplete, as the translation will be, “to the only wise 
God, through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever: Amen.” The 
Apostle seems to commence a doxology to God, as in Eph. iii. 20, through 
Christ, and then to ascribe it to Christ himself. Some authorities substitute 
avTGi in the place of <p, or regard this as an anacoluthon*and translate to him . 
Olshausen accedes to the view of Glockler, a late German critic, who 
understands the verb ovvtoTTjfu, The verse will then read thus: ‘To the 
only wise God I commend you through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory 
foreverand the doxology will relate to Christ. The reference in it to 
making known the Gospel to the Gentiles, and the statement that this 
accords with the declarations in the prophetic Scriptures, are strikingly in 
harmony with one prominent thought which pervades the whole Epistle. 

* This is a Rhetorical term meaning, want of sequence. It Is applied to clauses where, through 
the mode of construction or the choice of words, some grammatical inaccuracy has occurred. It la 
derived from the negative a and aao?LOv&E(o % to follow 


THE EID, 






NOTE 


The following questions have been prepared with the view of 
assisting the reader of the Commentary in acquiring an accurate 
knowledge of its contents, and thereby of the meaning and fulness 
of a most important portion of the inspired volume. A careful 
examiner of the questions will be able to determine, whether the 
answers to be found in the work do, if satisfactory, contain impor¬ 
tant Christian and theological information. The author cannot but 
think that they may be made useful, not only to exegetical classes 
in theological seminaries, but also to Christians generally, who 
read the Bible, not simply to get through with it every year, but 
also to “ mark, learn, and inwardly digest” its truths. The more 
intelligent Bible classes also may find in the answers to these ques¬ 
tions elucidations of scriptural doctrines and facts, which are of the 
highest importance and deepest practical influence. I acknowledge, 
what has been remarked in a Be view, thdt I have 11 written for the 
benefit of those who really wish to understand the sacred volume, 
and are willing to this end to take the trouble of thinking” and 
studying. And I will cherish the hope that among educated Chris¬ 
tians there will always be found some, who are willing to take such 
trouble in order to gain a competent acquaintance with the word 
of God. That a very few portions of the Commentary require a 
knowledge of the Greek text, need not deter the merely English 
reader from a general study of it. In almost all cases, he will be 
able to ascertain the meaning. 

General Theological Seminary, 

December 20,1658. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE PRECEDING EXPOSITION. 

The reader la requested to observe that the page Is noted Immediately after the questions founded on it, 


INTRODUCTION. 

What was St. Paul’s native place? family condition? early training? 
standing in Jewish learning and character? Is it probable that before his 
conversion he knew anything of our Lord’s claims, teachings, acts, and re¬ 
ligious system ? ix.—Did his religious and intellectual training prepare 
him in any degree for the course to which he was afterwards called? Is 
there any reason to think that he felt the spiritual inadequacy of the 
Jewish system, before his miraculous call? x. xi.—Give some account of 
the origin of the Church of Rome.—Does the address of the leading Jews 
to him on his arrival at Rome prove that the Christian community in that 
city was then unknown to them, or in itself unimportant ? xi.—Is there 
sufficient reason to think that in the church of Rome two antagonistic 
parties then existed, Jewish and Gentile; and that the main object of the 
Epistle was to reconcile their doctrinal differences?—State who probabl} r 
introduced Christianity into Rome.—Mention the circumstances which 
made the church of Rome and its condition known to St. Paul. xii.—Of 
what classes of converts did the Roman church originally consist ? xiii. 
■—Who was the bearer of the Epistle, and what ecclesiastical character did 
she sustain ?—How may the Epistle be divided ?—What are the leading 
topics of the doctrinal parts?—Is there sufficient evidence to prove its 
genuineness ? xiv. xv. 


Section I. —Chap. I. 1-15. 

How far does the first section extend ?—State in general its contents, 
p. 1. 

What does St. Paul mean when he speaks of himself as “ separated 
to the Gospel”? p. 19.—Does the true exposition of ver. 4 determine the 
origin of Christ’s sonship, or state its publication ?—What is the best con¬ 
nection of the words “with power” ? 20.—State the leading expositions of 
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the phrases “ spirit of holiness—grace and Apostleship—obedience to the 
faith—for his name—called”: 20—22.—Is a “Spiritual gift” necessarily 
miraculous?—What is the meaning of “to have fruit?”—Why does St. 
Paul particularly specify Rome as a place where he would be willing to 
preach the Gospel ? 23. 


Section IT. —Chap. I. 16-32. 

State the general subject of this section.—What reason is given for 
glorying in the Gospel ?—What does it contain ?—What is said of the 
works of creation? p. 1.—How did the Heathen regard them?—Why 
does the Apostle describe Heathen wickedness? 2. 

What is the meaning of not being “ashamed of the Gospel”?—What 
reasons are given therefor ?—Explain the general meaning of the phrases 
“righteousness of God” and “from faith to faith”: 24-26.—What is meant 
by “truth” in ver. 18? and of “holding it in unrighteousness”? 26.— 
State the meaning of ver. 20; of “when they knew” in ver. 21.—Ex¬ 
plain the words “they became fools,” 27,28.—What is the “truth of 
God” equivalent to?—State the condition of the Heathen world as de¬ 
scribed by the Apostle.—Are the charges here brought intended of every 
individual ? 28-30. 


Section III.— Chap II. 

State the leading topic of this section.—Why does the Apostle here 
censure the Jews ?—How does he represent God’s judgment ?—On what 
ground will the future award be made to each one ?—What is necessary 
in order to become acceptable with God ?—What is said of Heathen who 
endeavour to live agreeably to the divine law ?—and of Jews who disregard 
it ?—How does the author represent the respective conditions of Jews and 
Gentiles?—What description does he give of a true Jew? 2, 3.—What are 
the meaning and connection of “ therefore” in ver. 1? 30, 31.—Wherein 
lies the Apostle’s antithesis?—State and illustrate the meaning of “judge 
—according to truth—riches of goodness—not knowing,” in vs. 1, 3, 4: 
31, 32.—What is the logical connection of “ for” in ver. 12? 32.—How 
are the words “sinned” and “ without law” used ?—In the 12th and follow¬ 
ing verses is the Apostle speaking of the scriptural ground of justification ? 
or does he meet any errour of the Jews? What is it that he here asserts ? 
Does he introduce a supposed case?—Show from the context that he does 
not: 33, 34.—What is the meaning here of the word translated, “shall 
be justified” ? 34, 35.—What does the phrase “by nature” in ver. 14 ex¬ 
press?—What does St. Paul mean when he speaks of Gentiles doing the 
things of the law? 34.—Show that his representation is consistent with 
that made of the Heathen in the first chapter : 35.—Can the word Gentiles 
here be understood of those who had been converted to the Gospel ?—Ex- 
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plain the phrase “work of the law” : 36.—What is the meaning of the 
words rendered “ the mean while—one another 1 ’ ?—Show the connection of 
ver. 16 : 37.—Explain the phrase “ my Gospel”: 38.—State the two read¬ 
ings of the first part of ver. 17, and the general thought that follows : 38, 
39.—Does the Greek which is rendered “approvest the things that are 
more excellent,” admit of another translation ? 39.—What does “ commit¬ 
ting sacrilege” here mean ?—Is any particular text of the Old Testament 
referred to in ver. 24 ?—What general thought is contained in vs. 25-29? 
—What does circumcision here mean ?—Does the Apostle speak of a hy¬ 
pothetical or sincere though imperfect obedience? 40, 41.—Explain the 
phrase “by the letter and circumcision”: 41.—Give the meaning of vs. 
25-27.—What is meant by “ spirit and letter” ?—State the leading thought 
in the two last verses : 42. 


Section IV.—Chap. III. 

What does the Apostle do in this section ?—What does he state to be 
the chief advantage of the Jew?—How does he show that the faithlessness 
of a part of the nation cannot affect God’s fidelity ?—In reverting to the 
subject of justification, what is the bearing of his question, and how does 
he reply? 3.—How does he prove the Jews to be grievous sinners?— 
From what he has just said and what he had before shown, what is proved 
of all mankind?—What follows ?—How is justification now made known ? 
—What is declared and secured by Christ’s sacrifice?—What general con¬ 
clusion is then drawn?—And how is God made to appear ? 4. 

Show the connection between this and the preceding chapter.—Is the 
language in ver. 1 that of an objector ?—Which translation accords best 
with New Testament usage, “ unto them were committed,” or, * they were 
entrusted with’ ?—What is the meaning of “ the oracles of God” ? 43.—In 
what sense is the word “ faith” used in ver. 3 ?—State the two meanings of 
the word translated “art judged,” and its meaning here: 44.—What is the 
meaning of Jewish “unrighteousness commending the righteousness of 
God” ?—Explain the phrases “ taketh vengeance—speak as a man.”— 
Where and how does the Apostle fully meet the Jewish objection ? 45, 46. 
—What is the simplest mode of analysing the Greek text?—Is the verb in 
ver. 9 best explained in a passive or middle or active sense ?—What sort 
of advantage is it that the Apostle here denies ? 47.—Is “ proved” the best 
translation of the Greek verb in ver. 9 ?—What is the meaning of being 
“ under sin” ?—Are the texts that follow all quoted from one portion of 
the Old Testament or several ?—For what purpose are they quoted ?—Are 
the specific charges here made applicable to every Jew?—If not, how are 
the*quotations relevant to the intended purpose?—Explain the figure “ open 
sepulchre” : 48, 49.—What is the meaning of “law” in ver. 19 ?—Is the 
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conclusion which is drawn in the latter half of this verse confined to the 
Jews or is it general ?—How is the term “ law” employed in vs. 20, 211 
in the sense of moral or ceremonial ?—How is the knowledge of sin by 
law !—What is the bearing of “ now” in ver. 21!—Explain the phrases 
“ righteousness of God—the law and the prophets—witnessed” ; 50, 51.—• 
How is God’s method of justification more particularly stated in ver. 221 
What does “ faith” here mean 1—What difference is there between “ unto” 
and “ upon” 1 52.—What is meant by “ the glory of God—redemption— 
freely” 1 53, 54.—“ Set forth” : show why this translation is preferable to 
‘ ordained.’—“ Propitiation” : Does this allude to the idea of “ mercy 
seat,” or “ sacrifice” 1—What is meant by “ faith in Christ’s blood” 1—State 
the various forms in which the object of faith is expressed in the New 
Testament: 54, 55.—What is the most probable meaning of ‘‘righteousness” 
in ver. 20 1 56.—How is the believer expressed in the Greek 1 Give one 
or two similar expressions.—What is the force of the words “ at this time”! 
—In ver. 27, what is “ law” equivalent to 1 57.—What are “ circumcision 
and uncircumcision” put for in ver. 301—How does the New Testament 
doctrine of justification sustain moral law 1 58. 


Section V. —Chap. IV. 

How is justification by faith here proved and applied ?—What law 
has the Apostle’s preceding course of argument in view! Does he con* 
tinue to limit the discussion to moral law 1 4.—What confidence gives 
occasion to his remarks 1—On what ground does the Scripture put the 
justification of Abraham 1—How does David describe the condition of the 
justified man!-*-Does this condition belong exclusively to Jews!—Was 
Abraham justified before or after his circumcision 1—Of what then was it 
an attestation 1—Of whom did he therefore become the spiritual parent!— 
In consequence of what was the great promise given to him 1—To whom 
is this promise secured 1 5.—How does the Apostle describe Abraham’s 
fhith 1—Why was this recorded in the Old Testament 1 6. 

Mention the different meanings which the first verse will bear accord¬ 
ing as it is variously pointed. State the connection and meaning of “ as 
pertaining to the flesh59, 60.—What reply is given to the question in 
this verse! 60.—In the phrase, “counted unto him for righteousness,” 
what is the meaning of “for! righteousness! counted unto!” What 
other equivalent terms to the last are employed in our translation and in 
theological discussion ! What is said to be thus counted or reckoned or 
imputed to!—What language does the Apostle here use in speaking of 
justification!—Give the sense of the various expressions.—Is there any 
difference in the general idea conveyed by each! Is the term righteous¬ 
ness or justification best adapted to express the Apostle’s meaning! 61, 
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62.—What general principle is laid down in verse 4?—Explain the 
ph rase “ worketh not.”—Does the language of the liomily on Salvation 
agree with this?—What is the full signification of “ him that justifieth the 
ungodly” ?—What state of blessedness does the quotation from the Psalm 
denote? What are the necessary conclusions deducible from the passage 
as here applied ?—Illustrate the second by other language of St.. Paul. 

—State his idea of justification.—Prove that the Homily contains the 
same view: 62-64.—“ What does the author show in vs. 9-12?—Has 
the phrase, “for we say,” a logical connection with anything previous?— 
Was Abraham’s faith available to his justification before his circumcision 
or after?—If before, in what light is his circumcision to be regarded? 64. 

—Explain the terms “ sign and seal—sign of circumcision.”—What is the 
antecedent of “which” in ver. 11 ?—Which is the more probable transla¬ 
tion, “that” or so that “he might be”? Of whom was Abraham to be¬ 
come the spiritual parent ? What is the force here of the Greek prepo¬ 
sition expressed by the English word “ though” ? After the words “ father 
of circumcision” in ver, 12, what is the meaning of the remainder of the 
verse, and whom does it describe ? 65.—Show the logical connection of 
“for” in ver. 13.—What is the meaning of the word “seed”?—Explain • 
the parallel place in Gal. iii. 16.—In harmony with this explanation de¬ 
velop the full signification of the phrase “ heir of the world.”—Is the last 
clause of the verse applicable to Christ ? 66, 67.—Who are meant by 
“ they of the law” in ver. 14?—-What general principle is now laid down? 

In what o£her parts of this Epistle is it again stated? Explain “all” or 
the whole “ seed” in ver. 16 : 68.—How and why do the words “ of the 
law” in ver. 16 differ from the same words in ver. 14?—Where is the 
quotation in ver. 17 taken from?—Show its relevancy to the Apostle’s 
purpose.—What is the connection of “ before him” ?—Illustrate the de¬ 
scription now given of God : 69.—What sort of a quotation is that at the 
end of ver. 18 ?—Explain the 19th verse both with and without the nega¬ 
tive reading.—Why is the efficacy of Abraham’s faith recorded in Scrip¬ 
ture ?—What is implied in the belief which is spoken of in ver. 24 ? 
70,71. 


Section VI. —Chap. V. 1-11. 

What consequences are traced in this section ?—What is justification 
followed by ?—State the condition of the justified man.—How is the love 
of God set in contrast with human affection?—What follows from the fact 
that God gave his son to die for sinners ? 6, 7. 

What is the most accurate translation of the first Greek word? 71. 
—'* Rejoicedoes*the original term occur elsewhere in this connection 
differently translated ?—In what does the Apostle represent the Christian 
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as rejoicing?—What is probably the true meaning here of the word ren¬ 
dered “ experience.”—Explain the phrases “ hope maketh not ashamed,” and 
“the love of God.”—Does the effusion of the Spirit here spoken of refer 
to his ordinary or extraordinary influences? 72.—Illustrate the phrase “in 
due time” by a parallel one in Galatians.—What do verses 7 and 8 ex¬ 
press?—State the meaning of the words “righteous” and “good,” and 
show the connection of the two clauses in ver. 7 : 73, 74.—What is the 
meaning of “justified by his blood,” in ver. 9, and what doctrines are therein 
implied ?—What life of Christ is referred to in ver. 10 ?—Quote one or two 
parallel texts.—Explain the words, “ received the atonement”: 74, 75. 


Section VlL—C hap. Y. 12-21. 

What is the general train of thought in this section?—What does the 
Apostle now proceed to show ?—How was sin introduced into the world? 
—What followed ?—How extensive were the results ?—How does it appear 
that death was the consequence of Adam’s transgression?—State the 
Apostle’s representation of the correspondence- between Adam and Christ, 
and the points of dissimilarity: 7.—For what purpose was moral law in¬ 
troduced ? 8. 

State the design of St. Paul as in harmony with the scope of the Epis¬ 
tle : 75, 76. What is the connection and meaning of “ therefore ?”—Who 
is meant by the “ one man,” aud why is he specified ? 76.—What does the 
word sin generally express ?—What else does it here denote ?—State the 
meaning of the Apostle’s first proposition.—In what sense does he here em¬ 
ploy the word “ death” ?—State the meaning of the second proposition.— 
Wliat repetition is contained in the latter half of the verse?—State and defend 
the true meaning of the words “ for that”: 77-79.—Mention the three 
leading expositions of the phrase “have sinned”: 79-81.—What objec¬ 
tions may be urged against the first ?—Can it be allowed that the author 
makes his statement without regard to infants and idiots? 79, 80.— 
According to the second exposition what will the statement be ?—rDoes 
this sense correspond with that of any other in this context?—Is it 
sanctioned by similar scriptural language? 80, 81.—According to the 
third leading exposition what does the statement comprehend?—May 
then the degree and extent of the death alluded to vary?—Has this last 
view been objected to?—How does the context bear on this sense? 81. 
—How does scriptural analogy?—Does this view militate against the 
comparison drawn by the Apostle between Christ and Adam ?—In what 
does this comparison consist ? 82.—What is the Apostle’s general state¬ 
ment? 83.— Is the construction of the verse clear?—Give the views on 
this point of some of the mo 9 t distinguished commentators:—Is 
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“ during” or ‘until’'the better translation?—Are the Apostle’s declara¬ 
tions in vs. 13, 14, merely independent propositions? 84.—If not, how are 
they logically connected, and how stands the argument? 85.—Can a 
sufficient reason be given for the limitation of the period “ to Moses” ? 86. 
Is the application of the words, “ even over them that had not sinned after 
the similitude of Adam’s transgression,” necessarily confined to infants and 
idiots?—Who is meant by “him that is to come”? Is the Greek term 
the one commonly used for the Messiah ? 87.—Explain the meaning of 
“ figure” or 4 type’: 87, 88.—What points of dissimilarity does the author 
now proceed to note ?—What is the proper meaning of “the many” ? 88. 
—In the first clause of ver. 16, is the true Greek reading a participle or a 
noun?—How did the latter reading probably arise?—How may the 
ellipsis in the first clause of this verse be supplied ?—State the difference 
in meaning between the Greek phrases rendered “ by one” in our transla¬ 
tion ;—the bearing of the word “ receive” in ver. 17 : 89 ;■—the idea con¬ 
veyed by “ abundance of grace.”—Does the Apostle teach that the benefit 
derived through Christ exceeds the evil entailed through Adam? 90, 91. 
—In ver. 18, which is the better translation, “the offence of one—the 
righteousness of one,” or ‘oneoffence—one righteousness’? 91.—What is 
to be supplied in the two clauses of this verse ?—State the meaning of 
“ Were made” in ver. 19 : 92.—Is the promise in the latter clause abso¬ 
lute, or does it imply some condition?—In ver. 20, is “the law” limited 
to the Mosaic ?—What is the full force of the word translated “ entered” ? 
93.—Where and how does the author explain more fully the meaning o£ 
“ that the offence might abound” ?—What are the contrasted expressions 
in ver. 21 ? 94. 


Section VIII.—Chap. VI. 

What is the practical tendency of the doctrines before explained?— 
What is the baptized Christian’s condition, and what connection has it with 
a life of holiness?—How is our future glorious resurrection a result of 
our present moral one ?—What influence should Christ’s death and life 
in heaven have on us ?—Why are we enabled to live a holy life ?—How 
is the Christian’s condition contrasted with his former natural one?— 
State the two leading thoughts in the chapter: S. 

What practical errour does the Apostle now guard against ?—State his 
two important considerations :—What sort of language is “ dead to sin” ? 
95.—In explaining figurative language what caution is necessary? Illus¬ 
trate the figure here employed.—State the difference between John's bap¬ 
tism and Christ’s : 96.—What is real Christian baptism ?—Recite St. 
Peter’s definition of baptism.—How is the figure of clothing used in the 
Bible ?—What is meant by putting on the Lord Jesus ?—Give some illus- 
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trations of the phrase.—How does this view accord with that in our cate 
chism ? 97.—How does the Apostle speak of baptism and of the baptized ?— 
Does he carry out the figure with which he begins?—In ver. 4 does he 
allude to the mode of baptizing by immersion ? 98.—What does ‘ planted 
or grown together’ imply?—Has the author a twofold resurrection in 
view?—Explain the phrases “ old man—new man—body of sin—freed 
from sin.” 99.—Can the living with Christ which is spoken of in ver. 8 be 
limited to the present state?—Explain what is meant by Christ’s having 
“died unto sin,” and “living unto God;” also, “once”: 100.—On what 
is the exhortation begun in ver. 11 founded?—Why is the Christian’s being 
under grace and not law a reason for sin’s not ruling him ? 101.—Can you 
assign any reason why some transcribers have rejected the words “ unto 
death” in ver. 16 ?—What is the meaning of “ righteousness” ? 102.—Ex¬ 
plain the last phrase of ver. 17 : 103.—In ver. 18 et seq., how are sin and 
righteousness represented ?—What idea is conveyed by the phrase “ in. 
iquity unto iniquity”?—What verbal antithesis is stated in vs. 21, 22? 
104 ;—And contrast in ver. 23? 105. 


Section IX.—Chap. VII.Will. 17. 

What does St. Paul intend to show in this section ?—What use doe9 
he make of the analogy drawn from the marriage relation ?—Is it the Jews 
or the law that he represents as dead?—How is the influence of law on 
sinful nature depicted ?—What two conditions are described by the word* 
“I was alive once without the law,” and “ when the commandment came 
I died ”?—What character does the Apostle proceed to personate?—How 
does he describe its perceptions and feelings ?—How does he represent 
man’s reason and conscience in opposition to his sinful nature ?—What is 
the natural result of the struggle ?—How is deliverance to be obtained? 
—In his Christian condition, can the man obey God’s law?—Is he as be¬ 
fore, in a state of condemnation ?—What does the Gospel effect which the 
law could not do?—What are the respective results of submission to the 
carnal and the spiritual principle ?—What is said to be the ultimate blessed 
effect of the indwelling of the Spirit ?—What is the test of true filiation ? 
9, 10. 

The connection of what two doctrines is here implied ?—What is the 
meaning of “ know the law”? 105; and to whom does the Apostle ad¬ 
dress himself?—Does the word “liveth” relate to the man or the law?— 
Explain the phrase “ law of her husband.”—For what purpose is the 
thought in vs. 2, 3, introduced ?—What is the general idea of the illustra¬ 
tion? 106.—How does the Apostle apply his comparison ?—What is 
meant by “the body of Christ”?—Apart from the figure what is the 
thought ?—What two contrary states are expressed in vs. 5, 6 ?—Explain 
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the phrases “in the flesh, 107,—passions of sins—by the law—members.” 
—What is the phrase “ to bring forth fruit unto death” contrasted with] 
108.—What is the true reading of the Greek which is translated “ that 
being dead”?—Explain and defend the meaning of that reading.—What 
do the phrases “newness of spirit and oldness of letter” denote?—Why 
does the Apostle put the question, “is the law sin”? 108, 109.—In what 
follows does St. Paul speak of himself?—Does he intend to represent a 
regenerate or ante-regenerate condition ?—Can this point be determined 
by the sense which some phrases will bear?—What is the best clew to 
his meaning?—What state of mind does he describe ? 109, 110.—In the 
whole representation extending into the next chapter, what stages of de¬ 
velopment are distinguishable ?—In ver. 8 what is the meaning of “sin” ? 
What is the best connection of the phrase “by the commandment”?— 
What is the meaning of the words “I was alive”? Ill, 112.—In what 
sense is the word “commandment” employed ?—How is it here -said to 
come?—What is meant by “I died”? 112, 113.—To what does the 
word “ deceived” appear to allude ?—What is here said to slay ?—Is the 
same elsewhere asserted of the law?—Explain the meaning in each case : 
113.—State the different modifications of meaning, and that which is the 
most probable, of the 13th verse after “ God forbid.”—What does the 
particle “for” in the beginning of verse 14 imply? 114.—What does 
the word “ spiritual” denote ?—Explain “ carnal, sold under sin.”— 
What is described in vs. 15-20? 115.—Explain the phrases, “I allow 
not—consent unto—now—no more—I—my flesh:” 116—What is here 
the meaning of “ to will” ?—Give the general sense of these verses.— 
What is “ the law” spoken of in verse 21 ?—What is it elsewhere called ? 
117.—With what is it contrasted?—Show the scriptural meaning of the 
phrase “ inward (or inner) man” : 118.—'State and refute certain objections 
which have been urged against this meaning: 119.—What is the force of 
the word rendered, “ I delight in” ? and what idea does it express ? 119,120. 
—What result is denoted by the phrase, “ bringing me into captivity” ?— 
Explain what is meant by “ the body of this death” : 120.—What does the 
first clause of ver. 25 express ?—What reading of the Greek is the best ? 

Recapitulate certain particulars contained in this chapter, either by 
direct expression or necessary implication: 121-123.—Who is intended 
by the words “ I myself” ?—Explain the terms “ mind—flesh—serve.”— 
State the more prominent expositions of the last sentence : 124, 125;— 
the force of the particle “ now” in viii. 1 ;—the meaning of “ in Christ 
Jesus.”—Is the remainder of the verse genuine?—Explain the phrases 
“the law of the spirit of life—the law of sin and death.”—With what 
does the latter staud in contradistinction?—Illustrate the Greek which is 
translated, “ what the law could not do” : 125, 126.—What does “the flesh” 
here mean?—How does the phrase “ sending his own son” bear upon the 
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doctrine of the sonship of Christ ?—Explain “ likeness of sinful flesh” ;— 
the Greek rendered “ for sin ;—condemned ;—in the flesh.”—What other 
thing does the author now point out which Christ did? 127.—What sort 
of fulfilment of righteousness is intended ?-^Confirm the true meaning by 
some other phrases.—State the force of “ in.”—What character does the 
latter part of the text describe ?—State and illustrate the meaning of 
« mind.”—What is the meaning of the noun translated “ to be minded” 
and “ the mind,” taken actively and passively ? 128.—Which is to be pre¬ 
ferred ?—How is the same word employed in our 19th article ?—What 
are the respective results of the influence of the two principles ?—How is 
the enmity of the carnal mind to God shown ?—What is the meaning of “ in 
the Spirit”? His indwelling ?—“Christ in you” ? 129.—Is there any dif¬ 
ference between the meaning of Spirit in ver. 9 and in ver. 11?—Ex¬ 
plain the phrase, “the body is dead because of sin” in ver. 10;—the 
meaning of “righteousness”; 130.—4n verse 11, what is the true reading 
and translation of the Greek rendered “ by his Spirit” ?—Give the sense 
of the whole verse; 130, 131.—Explain the phrase, “deeds of the body” 
in ver. 13; 132;—also “spirit of bondage—Spirit of adoption” in ver. 
15 : 132.—What is the thought in the latter part of this verse?—Explain 
the difference between the form of expression here and in Gal. iv. 6.— 
What is the scriptural test of filiation ?—What is the proper force of the 
Greek preposition here employed? 133, 134. 


Section X.—Chap. VIII. 18-39. 

In this section what are compared ?—Are mankind in general repre¬ 
sented as waiting for a happier condition?—Is this true also of Christians ? 
—What are the trials of life intended to promote ?—How is the opera¬ 
tion of God’s eternal affection towards the subjects of it represented ?— 
What appeals does the Apostle now make ?—What persuasion does he 
avow? 11, 12. 

Show the connection of this portion with what immediately precedes; 
134.—Give the correct translation of the word rendered “manifestation” 
in ver. 2.—Explain the sense of “ glory.” — What is the meaning of 
“the revelation of the sons of God”? 135, 136.—State the three lead¬ 
ing expositions of the word here rendered “ creature” and in verse 22 
“creation”: 136-138.—Defend the last of these expositions: 138-140. 
—Explain what is meant by “vanity—bondage of corruption” : 140,142. 
—Show the meaning of and contrast between “ not willingly” and “ by 
reason of him who hath subjected”: 140, 141.—Illustrate the best mean¬ 
ing and connection of the first word in ver. 21.—Give the thought in 
ver. 22: 142.—What is meant by “first fruits of the Spirit?—adoption 
and redemption” ? 143.—Which is the better translation, by or in hope ?— 
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What is meant by “ saved” ?—What is the force of “ likewise”?—the full 
sense of the word rendered “helpeth”?—What is meant by the Spirit’s 
interceding? 144.—“unutterable groanings ” ?—Explain the language of 
ver. 27. 

State the propositions contained in verse 28 et seq. 145.—How often 
does the noun and verb “purpose” occur in the New Testament, as bearing 
on the subject here brought into consideration ?—Give the places.—What is 
its meaning in ix. 11 ?—What does it comprehend in Eph. i. 11 ?—Explain 
the words “things in heaven and on earth”; 146.—What is said to be in 
accordance with the purposes of God ?—When is this predestination and 
choice represented as being made?—Are they limited to outward and 
temporary blessings ?—Does God’s purpose mentioned in Eph. iii. 11, relate 
to the union of Jews and Gentiles in the church of Christ? 147.—Is this 
union all that it had in view ?—Has it not a bearing on angelic beings ?— 
Explain the meaning and bearing of 2 Tim. i. 9. 148.—State now what 
God’s purpose embraces :—-Is it a necessary consequence that the intended 
result shall take place ?—May God’s will as represented in Scripture fail 
of accomplishment ?—Does the Apostle speak of God’s will in close con¬ 
nection with his purpose?—Does this connection illustrate the nature of 
each ? 149.—Who then are the “ called according to his purpose ” ?— 
“Foreknow” : can the meaning be limited to a simple previous knowledge? 
—Does it mean a foreknowledge of a disposition to embrace the gospel? 
Does it express the same idea as “predestinate”? 149, 150.—State and 
defend another more probable meaning of the word :—What is the na¬ 
ture of that conformity to Christ’s image which predestination has in view? 
—To what is the expression “first born” equivalent?—What is expressed 
by the terms “called? 151, justified? glorified”?—Explain and illustrate 
the last.—In all this portion of whom is the Apostle speaking? 152.— 
Can the calling &c. here spoken of be limited to the enjoyment of the 
present blessings of the Gospel ?—What is St. Peter’s language on this 
point?—Is any difficulty removed by supposing St. Paul to be speaking 
of communities ?—Does the Apostle here teach any thing of those who 
are not Christians? 153, 154.—What does the word “ all” in verse 32 
recognise?—What is the best punctuation of the following verses? 154.— 
What does the word “ elect” express?—Illustrate its meaning from the Old 
Testament and the Apostolic fathers: 155.—Does the phrase “love of 
Christ” mean * our love to him’ or “ his to us” ?—Do the following verses 
sustain the doctrine of final perseverance ?—How does the language in 
Phil. i. 6, illustrate their meaning ?—How are the expressions that follow 
to be understood ? 157. 
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Section XI.—Chap. IX. X. XL 

Mention the general topics of this, section.—Why does the Apostle ex¬ 
press his grief so deeply?—What privileges of his nation does he display? 
—What constitutes the true spiritual Israelite ?—How is the author’s senti¬ 
ment illustrated in the patriarchal history? 12, 13.—How does God act in 
favouring and punishing?—What cases are mentioned in illustration?— 
What Jewish objection is stated ?—Give the Apostle’s reply, both gener¬ 
ally and particularly: 13, 14.—What application does he make of certain 
passages from the prophets?—What general conclusion does he then 
sum up?—To what is the failure of Israel owing?—Wherein was their 
zeal for the law shown to be erroneous?—How is Christ the end or ob¬ 
ject of the law ?—How may legal justification be expressed ?—What does 
God’s justification offer?—Is this offer general?—What must be done in 
order to enjoy its blessings? 14.—Was it to be expected that some would 
reject the Gospel ?—Could the Israelites know that it was the divine purpose 
to extend it to the Gentiles ?—Does the rejection of unbelieving Jews im¬ 
ply the final rejection of the nation ?—How does the case of Israel in the 
time of Elijah coincide with their condition as stated by the Apostle ?—To 
whom are the seven thousand analogous ?—What is the condition of the 
remainder?—What has been the result of the rejection of the Gospel by 
the Jews as regards the Gentiles? 15.—And what might be expected from 
their conversion ?—From the character and condition of the patriarchs and 
early converts, how does the Apostle represent the whole body ?—How 
does he warn the Gentile ?—Does he seem to expect a future conversion 
of the Jews as a nation?—How do God’s plans evince his intention of 
showing mercy to all? 16. 

Are these chapters without connection with the preceding ones ?—Why 
does the Apostle introduce them with such strong expressions of attach¬ 
ment to his nation? 158, 159.—Explain the phrases “ in Christ,—I could 
wish,—accursed”:—What is meant by becoming anathema from Christ?— 
State the Apostle’s general meaning.—Why is the word “ Israelite” here 
selected? 159, 160,—Explain the terms here used to express Jewish pri¬ 
vileges.—Is the received reading of the last phrase in ver. 5 correct? 161. 
—Can the punctuation be altered, and the words be regarded as an ascrip¬ 
tion of praise to God ?—What is the invariable scriptural construction in 
such ascriptions? 162, 163.—What is meant by “ the word of God” in 
ver. 6?—State the different significations of the word “Israel” in the 
same verse: 163.—What is the idea which the Apostle expresses?—Ex¬ 
plain the phrase “children of the flesh—of the Spirit—according to the 
time of life.”—Does the 8th verse contain a merely accommodated sense, 
or does it convey the true meaning of the phrases? 164.—Why does the 
Apostle introduce the case of Rebecca after that of Sarah ?—What is 
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nere meant by “God’s purpose according to election”?—From what did 
this purpose result? 165.—Are the individuals Jacob and Esau here in¬ 
tended, or their descendants?—Explain the antithetic expressions “love” 
and “hate” : 166, 167.—What would the Apostle’s Jewish readers infer 
from what he had said ?—Explain the origin and meaning of the word 
Moses: 167, 168.—What is the thought of which the particle “for” 
in ver. 15 is illative?—In what connection does the quotation from 
Exodus occur?—Explain the terms “willeth” and “runneth.”—What does 
the case of Pharaoh stand in contradistinction to? 168.—What principle 
do both illustrate ?—Translate the Hebrew and Septuagint words for that 
here used by the Apostle.—State the principal translations which have 
been given to his expression.—Why does he substitute the first person for 
the second as employed in the Septuagint? 169, 170.—Illustrate the mean¬ 
ing from the connection in which the quotation stands in Exodus.—Ex¬ 
plain the phrase “ he hardeneth”: 170. 171.—On what is the objection in 
the 19th verse founded?—Give in detail the Apostle’s general an¬ 
swer: 171.—What is his direct answer to the Jew ?—“Power over the 
clay” : Illustrate the Greek phrase.—In ver. 22, is there a suppression of 
the sense, or an ellipsis?—Explain “vessels of wrath—of mercy” : 172.— 
State the difference between the expressions “ fitted for” and “ which he 
had afore prepared unto.”—Mention the probable connection and bearing 
of the words, “ that he might make known”: 173, 174.—“ Afore pre¬ 
pared” : Illustrate and defend this meaning of the Greek word : 175, 176. 
—Give the leading train of thought from ver. 14 : 176, 177.—Who are 
meant “ by the vessels of mercy” as here stated by the Apostle ?—Of 
whom is Hosea speaking in the passage here quoted? 177.—What is the 
meaning of “in the place” ?—How is the quotation applied ?—Explain the 
full sense of the remnant being saved : 178.—How is the quotation from 
Isa. i. 9 to be explained? 179.—In ver. 28, what is the best translation.of 
the word rendered “ work” ?—Explain the whole verse connected with it. 
—What does Isaiah express by it? 180, 181.—How does St. Paul applv 
it?—Which is the best construction, that which regards vs. 30, 31, as the 
question, and what immediately follows “ wherefore” as the answer; or 
the usual one, which limits the question to the first clause? 181.—What 
bearing have these verses on the interpretation of the preceding part of 
the chapter ?—What is meant by the Gentiles not following after justifi 
cation ?—Explain the words “ law of righteousness” or justification.—Ex 
plain the particle rendered “as it were”: 182, 183.—Where is the quota 
tion in ver. 33 taken from ?—State its general meaning : 183.—Explain 
the phrases “ stumbling-stone and rock of offence” ; also the difference 
between the translation “ shall not be ashamed” here given, and “shall not 
make haste” in the Old Testament. 

How may we account for the introduction of “ Israel” in x. 1 ? 184.— 
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“ Bear record” : State the different meanings of the word, and that here 
required.—Explain and illustrate the phrase “zeal of God.”—What is the 
illative force of “ for” in ver. 4 ? —What is meant by Christ’s being “ the 
end of the law for justification” ? 185, 186.—In ver. 5 does St. Paul im¬ 
ply that justification can be of law? or that Moses meant to describe it? 
186.—How are the quotations here made intended to be applied ?—Ex¬ 
plain the sense of “ that is” in vs. 6, 7 : also of “going up to heaven, down 
to the abyss, and over the sea,” 187;—and other similar phraseology.— 
What is the thought which St. Paul expresses ?—Explain the phrases “ in 
thy mouth and in thy heart”; also, “ the word of faith” : 188.—What is 
meant by “Jew and Greek”?—What does the word “rich” imply?— 
What is “ call upon” equivalent to ?—Who is the object of prayer here in¬ 
tended?—Explain the meaning and connection of the quotation from Joel: 
189.—What is implied in being “sent” to preach the Gospel? 190, 191.— 
Are the quotations in vs. 15, 16, accommodated?—How is that in ver. 18 
applied?—Explain the difference between the word “sound” here used 
and “line” in the Psalm: 191,—State the course of remark from ver. 13: 
—What is the purport of the question, “ did not Israel know” ?—How do 
the quotations afford the affirmative answer ?—What is meant by exciting 
the Israelites to jealousy by no people? 192, 193. 

What does the Apostle proceed to do in the 11th chapter? 193.—Is the 
phrase “ his people” to be limited to those Israelites who had embraced the 
Gospel, or does it comprehend the nation as a body ? 194.—Why does St. 
Paul speak here so particularly of himself? 194, 195.-—What bearing on his 
representation has the case of Elijah here stated ?—Sustain the view given 
by subsequent verses: 195.—How does the conclusion arrived at harmonize 
with some prophecies, and with the preservation of the Jews as a people ?— 
Explain the obsolete word “wot.”—Is “of” or “in Elias” the more literal 
version ? 196, 197.—Is Baal feminine or masculine?—What does the lan¬ 
guage, a “ remnant according to the election of grace,” mean ? and to what 
does it refer ? 197.—What sentiment is expressed in ver. 6 ?—How does the 
statement here made differ from that in ix. 31 and x. 3 ?—Explain the 
word “election” as here used.—What is the general meaning of vs. 9,10 ? 
—For what purpose are the texts here quoted ?—Show the connection of 
the clause “unto this day”: 198, 199.—Explain the phrase “spirit of 
slumber.”—Give the general meaning of vs. 11, 12. 199.—Explain the 
words “stumbling, falling”; also, the phrases “provoke to jealousy, 
riches of the World:” 200.—Instead of “diminishing,” what is the mar¬ 
ginal reading?—What is the meaning of the Greek word? 200, 201.— 
What is denoted by “ fulness” ?—Explain the words, “ I magnify mine 
office,” in harmony with the context.—What is the force of the expression, 
“my flesh”? 201, 202.—What is meant by “life from the dead”?—To 
what does the language in the first clause of ver. 16 allude ?—Does the 
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term “first fruits” refer to the patriarchs or early converts]—What arc 
meant by “the root and branches”? 202,203.—Inver. 17 who are intended 
in the words “ among and with them” ?—Explain the illustration from in¬ 
serting grafts of a wild olive into a good one : 204.—What word would 
most naturally supply the ellipsis in ver. 21 ?—How is the divine readiness 
to receive repentant Jews expressed in ver. 24 ? 205.—What is the 
general meaning of the word “mystery” in the New Testament?—With 
what is “ in part” best connected ?—What does the clause “ until the ful¬ 
ness of the Gentiles become in” express?—What is meant by “all 
Israel” ? 205, 206.—What is to be said respecting the quotations in vs. 
26, 27 ? 207, 208.—State the meaning of vs. 28, 29, as given on p. 195.— 
To what does ver. 30 refer?—What is the best punctuation of ver. 31, and 
the meaning of its latter half? 209.—What is meant by “concluded in 
unbelief” ?—Recite a similar passage in Galatians.—How is God said to 
do this? 209, 210.—State the meaning of ver. 33 in the English transla¬ 
tion, and also in that which substitutes and for both .—Give the sentiment 
in vs. 34, 35 ; also the idea in ver. 36 : 211. 


Section XU.—Chaps. XII.-XVL 

How may this part of the Epistle be characterized in contradistinction 
to the former?—What does St. Paul urge upon his readers in the 12th 
chapter?—What in the 13th, and what motive does he employ?—State the 
general contents of the 14th.—How does he there present the example of 
Christ?—What does he say of himself?—What does the last chapter 
chiefly contain ? 17. 

Give the sense of “prove” in xii. 2? 212.—What is the general signi¬ 
fication of prophet and prophecy in the Bible? 213.—Explain the phrase 
“analogy of faith”: 213, 214.—What is meant by “providing things 
honest” ? 215.—Explain “ give place unto” : 215, 216,—State the promi¬ 
nent idea in vs. 20, 21 : 216.—What sort of authority is intended in xiii. 
1 et seq. ? 217.—Explain the motive to the practice of Christian virtues 
which is employed in ver. 11 : 219, 220.—What idea is expressed by the 
words “ put on” ?—How is the quotation from Isaiah applied in xiv. 11, 
12? 222.—What is the sense of “destroy” in ver. 15?—What is meant 
by “ your good” ? 223.—Explain the phrase “ kingdom of God”: 223, 224. 
—What is meant by “ work of God” and “ faith” ? 224.—Is there suffi¬ 
cient reason for placing here the doxology of xvi. 25-27 ?—Is the quota¬ 
tion in xv. 3 properly accommodated ?—To what class does it belong? 225. 
—In vs. 8, 9, for what purpose does the Apostle represent Christ as sent: 
226.—Is the representation in ver. 16 to be understood literally or figura¬ 
tively ? 227.—Explain and illustrate it by other similar places: 227, 228. 
—In ver. 19, from whence is the translation “fully preached” derived? 
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228.—Is there reason to think that St. Paul ever accomplished his purpose of 
going to Spain ?—Substitute some expository phrase for “ scaled to them 
this fruit:” 228, 229.—Explain the figure in xvi. 4.—What is meant by 
“the church that is in their house”?—Reconcile the statement here made 
with 1 Cor. xvi. 15.—Explain the words “ of note among the Apostles” : 

230, 231.—How was the kiss of peace used among the early Christians ? 

231. —Explain and illustrate the figure in ver. 20 : 232.—Vindicate the 
true meaning of the words, “ since the world began” : 233.—Explain the 
relative pronoun in the Greek of ver. 27 : 234. 


THE END. 
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